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Plate 1 


ALABASTER VASES OF THE NEW KINGDOM 
FROM SINAT 


By E. T, LEEDS, M.A. 


Dunixe his archaeclogical campaign among the turquoise mining settlements of ‘Sinai 
in 1906, Professor Petrie recovered from the temple of Soribit el-Khidim, among other 
objects, numerous fragments of alabaster vessels, some of which he published in his Researches 
in Sinai, In 1911 the Committee of the Egypt Explorstion Fund sent the greater part 
of these fragments to the Ashmolean Museum, where it was resolved to see how far restoration 
of the sadly imperfect material might be possible. The nature of these fragments had been 
indicated briefly by Professor Petrie, but the results of the work of restoration were such 
that Mr Griffith has invited me to write a fuller account for the Journal, I could hardly 
have undertaken that task, had T not been able to draw freely upon Mr Griffith's Egypto- 
logical learning. 

‘At an early stage it became clear that the consignment did not inelude all the pieces 
figured by Professor Petrie, and the missing fgments along with others were found to have 
been allotted to the Musées du Cinquanténaire at Brussels. Professor Capart, Director of 
the Egyptian Section, kindly lent the Brussels fragments for investigation, and on completion 
of the task allowed some pieces to be retained in exchange for others. 'To this friendly co- 
operation was duo the chief product of the work of restoration, namely the admirable goblet 
illustrated on Plate 1. 

‘Phe goblot measures 223 mm. in height and 173 mm. actoss the mouth, and is fashioned 
in the shapé of a lotus-flower with the petals earved in low relief. ‘The effect of this carving 
must originally have been considerably enhaneed by the translucency of the walls, which 
are only 7-8 nim, thick. But some of the brilliancy was diminished by the incision of dedi- 
eatory inscriptions heightened by red ochre. Ou the body of the goblet ate the titles of 
‘Amonophis IIT enclosed in a rectangular frame, “ Lord of the ‘Two Lands Nib-maC-r86, Lord 
of the Strong Arm Amenophis Ruler of ‘Thebes, to whom is given life [like Ré], beloved of 
Hathor Lady of Turquoise.” 

On the swell above the stem in a single horizontal line was the name of the dedicator 
“[The royal] scribe, superintendent of the treasury, |Pnehas}i, justified.” ‘The writing of the 
last word with the herb-sign is very uncommon, 

‘A large portion of the bow! of « similar goblet, reaching from the rim almost to the 
junction with the stem (PL. II, 1), was also mado up and served to indicate the position, 
otherwise tmeertain, of fragments in the first example. The inseription is better preserved 
‘and is identical with the above, except that the king here has the usual titles “ King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt” and "Son of the Sun before his names, 

‘The position of the horizontal line of inscription on the ealys of the flower (although the 
pieces nowhere actually join the fragments above in the completed vase) is rendered certain, 
not only by their shape, but also by the evidence of the duplicate portion in which have 

4 Pla 14, 148 and pp. 137, 138, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vur 1 
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been incorporated the two middle pieces figured in Perere’s Researches in Sinai, PL 145, 
Fig. 1 and the fragment Pl 144, Fig. 5. At the apex of this lntter fragment is the stem of 
the Conkh-sign belonging to the royal titles on the body of the vase, s0 fixing the position 
of the name of Pnebasi beneath. His name and titles occur elsewhere (see below) and 
accordingly the fragment figured in Prtntr's Reseurches, Pl, 144, Fig. 6, is now placed in the 
calyx of the restored vase to the right of the photograph; the fragment 7 belonged to some 
object of entirely different form, Portions of the concave foot made possible the complate 
restoration of the goblet. 

Although the two goblets have so many points of correspondence, they differ markeslly 
in the execution of the carving of the lotus-petals. In the completed vase the earving in a 
little shallower and! flat, bands have been left between the grooves, while in the other the 
flutings of the petals are sot closer, leaving only a narrow ridge between them, ‘The former 
is of fine honey-coloured material, the latter has a greyish tinge. 

A second vase which it has been possible to restore (Pl. Il, 2) is a figure of Bes, Pernt 
Researches, Pl. 144, Fig. 11, 222 mm. in height, and 93 mm. cross the mouth, On the front 
ary cartouches of Ramesses IT beneath the winged dise of the sun, incised and heightoned 
with blue frit, nettling the date. Professor Petrie had eonjecturally attributed tho vaso to 
the reign of Menephtah, ‘The cover, if it had one, may have shown the plumes of the sod. 

‘The third restored vase (Pl, II, 3), measuring 1781. in height and 64mm, across tho 
‘mouth, is in the form of w dwarf carrying a large amphora. No inscription remains. ‘To 
another remarkable pices, finely worked but alas! sadly defeotive, belong the fmgmenta 
figured in: Perute's Researches, Pl. 145, 2-5. Such restoration as hns been possible. has 
provatl it to be not as stated by Professor Petrie, solid statuotte, but a figuey-vase, originally 
some 30cm, high, ropresenting « person, perhaps a woman, kneeling on one knee with both 
bands raised, most probably to support a vase on the head. ‘The fragment illustrated, Pl. 145, 
‘2, is nothing more than the raised kneo (it actually joins the other pieces) aud thas needs 
‘ho ingenious intorpretation of foreign drapory, such as Professor Petrie advanced, to explain 
it. ‘There are also parts ofa similar figure vase, till larger, with the cartouches of Menophtah 
on the back, 

Othor fragments belong to two vases representing animals, presumably Hathor-cows, 
standing on plinths, ‘The larger, about 20 om. high, bore on wich flank the second eartouche 
of Menophtah coloured with blue frit (Perri, Researches; Pl. 144, 8). Tho other was 
similarly provided with pairs of eartouches of the samo king (as ib. 10), In each figure a 
large hole had been deilled out of the hinder end through which the ioside of tho body was 
entirely bollowed out; the hole was then filled up with « neat plug with bevelled edges, and 
on this plug wus carved the missing portion of the animal's tail, Tn the head of the smaller 
‘animal & narrow duet bored from the mouth led to the interior. Sockets for tho reception 
of the horns, which ate also of alabaster broken off short in the sockets, were drilled in the 
top of the head, and there is a second orifice in the middle of the back for filling(?), The 
fragments are insufficient to determine whether the larger animal had similar arrangements 
‘in the head, but there was. certainly a hole in the back. 

Ttis to be observed that the only alabaster figure-vase in the museum from Sinai with 
the name of Ramesses II is the Bes-vase; on the other hand, there are fragments of huinan 

* See the gont-vase in the British Museum, Watsis, Agyption Ceramis Art the MacGreyor Collection, 


Hig 110 on p68. OF pethap it curried 4 vaeo lke the faenoe chtmel from Abyion in the Cairo Musou, 
‘op cit, Fig. 113 on p. 63, 
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figure-vases with the name of Menephtah and portions of several cows(?) with the same 
name, ‘The inscriptions of the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty are delicately engraved; 
it must be confessed that those of Pnebasi, towards the end of the Dynasty, are an outrage 
on the beautiful goblets, though they are tolerubly well done and add much to the interest 
of the specimens. ‘The cartouches of Ramesses II are very badly engraved but are applied 
to less fine work; and those of Menephtah are worst of all. Some of these last may belong 
to figure-vases of good design and workmanship, and the question arises whether those two 
royal thieves, who never serupled to re-use the monuments of their predecessors on the 
throne, may not here also have been rudely converting earlier dedications to their own profit 
with the Goddess of turquoise-mining. If it be so, the name of Menephtah would give only 
the terminus ante quem; but, pending farther evidence, we may perhaps accept all the 
cartouche-datings at their face value. 

‘The Pnebasi who dedicated the goblets as well as the unknown object, Pexnre, Researches, 
Pl, 144, Fig. 7, is known from no less than seven other inscriptions found about the same 
temple. ‘The chief of these is a large but very illegible stela (Ganprsex and Pxet, Inscrip- 
tions of Sinai, 1, Pl. LXVI, No. 211) dated in the twenty-sixth year of Amenophis IIT, on 
which it is recorded that he was commissioned by the King and eventually “ went on both 
sides of the (Red) Sea to arrange the wonderfull products of Punt and to receive the odoriferous 
gums, the tribute of unknown lands,” and also that he “superintended the turquoise-digging.” 
‘As on the goblets, he is described repeatedly in these inscriptions as “ royal scribe, super- 
intendent of the treasury,” and further it appears that, although he was generally called 
Pnebasi, “ the Nubian,” his real name was Sebek-botp and that he was the som of a similar 
official Sebk-mosi (Ganprven-PEET, op. cit. PL LXV, No. 220). 

‘A point of some interest in connexion with the alabasters is the mention of Hermopolis 
Magna in Upper Egypt on the plinth of a statuette (Inscriptions of Sinai, t, Pl. LXV, 
No. 217) also dedicated by Pnebasi. The tutelary deity of Hermopolis was Thoth, whose 
figure sppears in one of two cases on the monuments from Sinai. The statuette in question 
‘was that of a baboon, the animal specially sacred to Thoth in that locality. In the desert 
immediately to the East of Tell el-Amarna, which lay in the nome of Hermopolis and near 
to the capital, is situated the great quarry of Hat-nub. From it was derived most of the 
finost alabaster used in ancient Egypt. No alabaster quarry exists in the Sinai peninsula; 
consequently all the objects of that material discovered there must either have been made 
in Egypt itself or,an unlikely alternative, from material transported thence for manufacture 
at Sorbit el-Khadim. Indeed Hat-nub is named on a fragment of an alabaster plinth 
which must have been inscribed early in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Tt is somewhat strange that there appears to be nothing in alabaster found in Egypt 
quite parallel to this astounding group of vases, the more s0, because their inseriptions ulone 
prove a range from Amenophis III to Menephtsh, a period at least exceeding a contury. 
‘There exist, however, goblets in faience (eg. H. Watts, Eguptiah Ceramic Art, PL XIII, 
from Tinah,close to Hermopolis, and another from Médim in the Ashmolean museum) and 
numerous figare-vases in pottery of this same period. 

Tt is evident from the inscriptions ns well as from the quality of the objects dedicated * 
by him that Pnchasi was a person of considerable importance and wealth under Amen- 
ophis IIT, and it is therefore interesting to speculate whether he is identical with the still 
more important offcial,"The chief Servant of Aton in Akhetaton and second prophet of the 
Tord of the Two Lands, Pnehasi,” for whom o splendid rock-cut tomb at Tell el-Amarna was 

Le 
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prepared in the reign of Amenophis III's successor Akhenaton’, In view of the apparent 
connexion of the Pachasi of Sinai with Hermopolis Magna and with the production of objets 
art, this conjecture is perhaps not s0 far-fetehed as might appear at first sight, although 
the inscriptions at Seribit and Tell el-Amarna furnish no definite evidence to confirm it, 

Asa further conjecture it may be suggestod that the sume school which produced these 
alabasters reached its zenith in the brilliant naturalism of the wonderful sculptor’s portrait 
odes of Tell el-Amarna; and that it is thus precisely at Hermopolis or in ita vicinity that 
counterparts of the Sinai vases should be sought. 


| Davies, The Rock Tombs of EU Amarwa, Part xt, of which PL X shows that he Wad to deal with 
forwiguers, lke Puchasl of Sinai. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 


BEING A PLEA FOR SOME ATTEMPT TO FORMULATE THE LAWS WHICH 
SHOULD FORM THE BASIS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


By Proressorn T. ERIC PEET, M.A. 


Ancl.azorocy ean in no sense be termed an exact science, that is to say, ts conclusions 
rarely follow with mathematical certainty from its premises, and indeed but too frequently 
they do not rise nbove the level of mero nebulous possibilities or probabilities. ‘This state 
of things is partly to be aecounted for by the very nature of its subject matter, but also, in 
the opinion of the writer, by the fact that archacologists have hitherto made no attempt to 
come to any kind of agreement as to the conditions which must be satisfied by a train of 
archaeological reasoning in order that it may acquire cogency. We are doubtless all to 
blame in this, and in our defence it can only be urged that the constant accumulation of 
frosh material has tonded to distmet our attention from a really critical use of the evidence 
already available, 

Tt may perhaps be replied that all are aware of this, but that on such questions as, for 
instance, the single or multiplo origin of certain customs and discoveries, agreement is 
impossible, somo minds being so constructed as to postulate single origins, others multiple. 
‘This view doubtless contains a measure of truth, but to make further use of the same 
example, it is undeniable that on the matter of fet in any particular ease one of these 
types of mind is right and the other wrong, and we are not ao pessimistic as to the limits of 
human reasoning powors us to wish to believe that some guiding principles could not be 
enuncinted after collaboration between scholars which would enable a fair measure of 
certainty, or at loast a very high measure of probability, to be arrived at in some instances, 
‘Thus it might bo fruitful to discuss whether or not a custom which is a natural one and 
‘ngwers to some obvious and definite need in the development of mun is more likely to 
have arisen in several places independently than  eustom which seems to answer to no 
physical or mental need and to be a pure freak. Is it, for instance, not possible that while 
the use of copper or of picture-writing was discovered independently in more than one 
place, the practice of making gold lunulae of « particular shape and design had a single 
origin, and that, in consequence of this, when we find copper or picturo-writing) in use in 
two places A and B which are far apart. we aro tot justified in assuming any connection of 
trade or race between thom, whereas if we found these same lunulae in both we should 
have a yory strong presumption for assuming « connection? Is it not further possible, 
jn some eases at least, that a custom or tse might lie between these two extiemes, and that 
‘while we should not be prepared to say that it could have occurred to but one people and 
at only one time, yot we find it unlikely that it should have arisen independently in a very 
Jnrge number of localities? 

‘Whether or not the suggestion made in the above paragraphs is in any way practical, 
and whether any positive results are likely to be arrived at on these lines it would be 
dificult to say. Tt is, however, beyond doubt that some negative results, to use a para- 
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doxical term, would emerge. It would, in other words, be generally agreed that certain 
types of archaeological argument, so far from arriving at certainties, do not even establish 
probabilities, and that they should therefore be dismissed as sterile. 

We propose to examine in the light of what has been said a particular piece of archaco- 
logical rasoning, partly because if it were sound we should be forced completely to revise 
our ideas concerning the Inte palacolithie periods, still more because it is an admirable 
cxample of « type of argument with regurd to which archaeology will havo to make up its 
mind if it is to advatice. 

Six years ago Professor Flinders Petrie published two highly interesting articles in 
Ancient Egypt’, in which he strove to establish a date of roughly 8000 nc for the earliest 
Predynastic graves in Egypt. ‘Those who are acquainted with Professor Petris's work (and 
who is not?) will hardly need to he told that he has always been an upholder of very high 
dues for Egyptian civilization, and one is not surprised to ind him tacitly asmuming u date 
of 5500 nc. for the beginning of the First Egyptian Dynasty. Tt is true that he stands 
{lmest alone in this estimate, for most Egyptologsts prefer to think of Menes as coming to 


back much beyond 4200 nc. For the moment, however, we may waive this point, for 
Petri's terminus a quo is, as an illustration of the principles under discussion in this utile, 
‘more important than his terminus ad quem, 

Ina recent volume called Prehistoric Egypt Petrie baa still further elaborated the eon: 
clusions renched in the artieles above quoted. Hie main arguments are four, and-we shall 
deal with them in turn, 

‘The first is as follows, He begins by assuming 5500 no. for the close of the predynastic 
Period, He then says “looking af the proportion which the numberof graves besrs to thors 


later than 8000 nc.” Here we have at the outset an excellent instance of a line of inquiry 
in our opinion absolutely sterile. In the first place it is manifestly almost impossible to 
take any estimate of the number of graves which existed in Egypt either in the predynastic 


graves of either period destroyed in past ages, the number “excavated” by archaeologists 
and never recorded, the number still nt discovered; all these things would force us to cent 
any Sgures given as unworthy of serious consideration. Still worse, even if we could wick 


fava! to that of the graves dug in any period of 2500 years ofthe historic eratne cho vil 
Ice 20 right to draw the inference thatthe predynastic period lasted about 2500 years and 


£1915, pp. 60-76 and 122-138, 
2 pa mate tn ie siliche Fegan de ation Raise der Spin Geschichte, Dein, 1917, 
apa 
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merely from “the group of cemeteries extending over about eight miles recorded in Dioepotis,” 
thet is to say from the graves, 2050 in number in all, examined by a single expedition in 
one particular season. Are we to belicve that in about 12,000 years (to take Petrie's own 
dates) only 2050 people have died in that cight tiles of land, in'a country where the death 
rate is high, and, if this is not the case, can we assume that the proportion of historic to 
prehistoric burials would be the same among the undiscovered or plundered tombs as in 
those whieh Petrie has excavated? Obviously not. The new discovery of a historic cemetery 
of 500 graves would destroy the whole argument, And in any ease it would be quite possible 
to pick out tracts of country where the same type of reasoning would give precisely oppo- 
site results 

Petrie's next argument is geological. He points out that geologists have devised a 
method of determining approximately the age and the rate of formation of rocks by means 
of their helium and lead! constituents!, and that the average rate of formation is between 
100° and 200 feet of thickness of rock per million years. Moreover thie average rite of 
denndation of the earth’s surface varies from 700 to 7000 years for a foot. These figures 
cannot be directly applied to fix the age of the predynastie period in Egypt, for we cannot 
bring this short period into temporal connection with any of the appreciable geological 
changes in the Nile valley exeept the depositing of Nile mud, There is, however, a possible 
indirect application, for, working on such figures as these, certain geologists have assigned 
to the magdalénien period in Europe dates ranging from 20,000 1c. down to 10,000 nc. o 
even later, and if we could find a temporal equation betweon predynastic Egypt and the 
magdalévien we could then use the geological figures to date the former. As will be seen 
below, Petrie believes that such an equation ean be established. ‘The validity of his angu- 
ment from geology is thus dependent on the soundness of the reasoning on which he bases 
this equation, and may therefore be dismissed for the moment. 

His next argument is based on the rate at which the Nile deposits mad in its bed. 
Assuming that the deposit amounts to 5 inches per century, the deposit mast have begun 
somewhere between 5000 and 13,000 mc. As “the deposit was probably slight to begin 
With, it is reasonable to credit an age of 8000 or 10,000 n.c. for the beginning of cultivation 
and the rise of the prehistoric civilization.” ‘These figures, especially the last, certainly 
invite criticism, but it is hardly worth while to attack them, since the argument makes 
‘nother assumption which in itself is sufficient to vitiate the conclusion. ‘The assumption 
lies in the temporal equation concealed in the words “the beginning of cultivation and the 
tise of the prehistoric civilization.” By the “beginning of cultivation” is meant, as may be 
seen from the sentehce quoted above, the time at which the Nile valley first contained 
sufficient deposit of fertile mud to be cultivable; but this is a very different thing from the 
moment at which it was first actually cultivated. A land may wait ten thousand years fit 
for cultivation before « people acquires the knowledge wherewith to cultivate it. The argu- 
ment is therefore fallacious, 

But there is worse to come. Petrie's next argument is as follows: “There aro two well- 





1 Sec for example Jour, J, Radiouctivity und Geology (London, 1900) and Houtes, Anrsivn, The age 
of the Earth (London, 1913). 

2 Surely the complicated geological changes (huge alteration in river level, silting up and scouring out 
of the great valley at Thebes, etc.) which Petrie equates with an average denwlation of 4 foot of land 
ssarfhoe and compares with the 20,000 years allotted by some to the magdalénten period are, on his own 
showing, all anterior to the predynastic period, and, as such, irelevant to the argument. 
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‘marked periods, or different civilizations, in the prehistoric graves. Now the average life 
of a civilization in Egypt is 1800 years, and so two eyeles would imply a length of 2600 
years on an average.” This gives a date of more than 8000 xo, for the beginning of tho p= 
dynastic period. Tt is handly necessary to point out the futility of an argument of this type. 
Who is to say what eonstitates “a civilization’? Tt is trie that we do, for purposes of eon. 
Venienee, divide Egyptian history up into’ periods to which we give distinguishing names. 
It is further true that the divisions which we adopt are in some cases fixed by extornal or 
intemal events of great importance, But oven were it a fact that the historieal period jn 
Egypt naturally fell into periods of 1800 yours in length (and, be it noted, distinguishable 
from another by such marked charaeteristios as to constitute separata “eivilizations”) this 
would be an interesting coincidence, but would hardly justify us in making the general 
statemont that in Egypt civilization must run in eycles of 1300 years, and concluding that 
in the prodynastic period it must have dono the samo, s0 that tho length of that period 
must be two eyeles', 

Such thon are Petrio's arguments for the dating of the predynastio period back to nt 
leaat 8000 ne. ‘Three of these involve ordinary logical fullucies, but the fourth is of greater 
interest for it bears diseotly on the purpose of this article. He has accepted the geological 
dating of the magdalénien period in Europe as somewhere between 20,000 and 10,000 or 
von a little later, and in onder to date the predynastic tombs back to that period he must 
demonstrate their eontemporancity with the magdalénion. This he proceeds to do. by 
attempting to show that the great periods of the European palasolithie age are represented 
in the samo order in Egypt. With the chelléen, acheulden aud moustérien periods we are 
ot here conoorned. Our interest is rather in the later periods, the solvtrden and the 
magdalénien, 

All Egyptian archaeologists are acquainted with the so-ealled Fayyiim flints, which on 
the authority of de Morgan* mainly come from near Dimé and Kou Ashim, ‘The fins 
havo unfortunately mostly been brought in by natives and no accurate record of the finding 
of any of them exists, They are said to be gathored on the surface and it is not stated thet 
Pottery or other objects have ever been found with them, though this is purcly negative 
evidence, “These flints Petrie would identity with thoeo of the aolutrden period in Europe. 
1k io true that he is able to point to n series of parallels between the two groups whieh, 
when illustrated on papor, are very striking. But to what exactly does this amount? Tn 
both cases we have the products of a very high standard of flint-working, ‘The method of 
flaking is therefore very similar in the two cases, and the forms evolved are much alike, 
for the simple reason that they are designed to serve the same purpdses, But surely thie 
docs not constitute identity, nor even contemporancity. When wo speak of solutrden pro- 
ducts in France we refer to certain implements of flint, found associated with the bones of 
certain animals, notably the hore, the reindeer, the mammoth and the cave bens, and 
frequently in « determinable relation to other deposits, as in the ease of Laugerie Haute 
where the solutréen deposit lies beneath a very definite magdalénien stratum, 

In the Fayydm these conditions are not satistied. All that we have is the flints them- 
selves aud the knowledge that they are picked up on the surfice of the soil. Tt would be 


ans any cave iti dificult to find in Chaptor XIII of Prehiviors Byype any authority for the division 
of the predyunstic period into two “civilizationn” 

¥ Recherches sur les origines de tBpypte, Lage de la pierre ot les métaus, pp, 72-70, Also in his Buhno- 
graphic prébistorique, p. 28. 
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easy to show how a judgment by tint forms alone might lead us astmy. ‘Thus the leat 
shaped Innee-head so typical of the Fayytim and of Solutré occurs in various forms nt 
Broonio and Rivoli in North Italy, ina stratum which is quite definitely neolithic. In any 
caxo, while noting the similarities between the Fayyim and Solutré, we ought also to 
notice the difforences, and not shut onr eyes to the fuct that among the commonest fints 
in the Fayyiim are arrowheads of most varied forms, while at Solutré there is no evidence 
that the bow was known, 

So far then we have nothing to support the temporal equation of the Fayyiim with 
Solntré except the occurrence in both places of certain types of flint 

‘Now there exists in Egypt certain evidence which bears very closely on this problem 
and which has nevertheless been curiously neglected. In 1911 the Egypt Exploration Fund 
oxeayated at) Abydos a prehistoric settlement’, ‘The remains consisted simply of a thin 
stratum of dark sand about 30 to 100 em, below the surfuce of the desert containing flints, 
potsherds, bone implements, pieces of bone, beads, ete. It is clear from the pottery that 
the settlement was still in existence in the Inter stages of the prodynustic period, though it, 
is not certain how far back it may extend. ‘The most striking fact with regard to the 
objects found here is the extent to which they differ from the objects found in.tombs dated 
by their pottery to the same age. In other words the conclusion forved on us by this and 
similar discoveries is that the objects found in tombs of predynastio date are not truly 
typical of those actually in everyday use among the living, the specimens chosen for burial 
being usually the best obtainable, sometimes even made for the purpose, while the majority 
‘of the objects used for rough work by the living were of types rarely, if ever, represented 
in the tombs, 

‘There is an important corollary to this. When Petrie speaks of the absence of the 
Fayyim flint types from the “cemetery age” of predynastic Kgypt he is nob altogether 
correct. It is true that they are absent from the comoteries, but they arw not all absent 
from the settlements of the same date aa these comcteries. ‘This will become apparent to 
‘anyone who will compare the flints from Abydos* with those figured by Petrie’, ‘Thus we 
have from Abydos the flakes worked to « point for boring (Petrie's 'Type B), the thick fakes 
bluntly pointed and with @ rounded butt. (Type E), the prismatic rods worked on all tees 
(ype G), the small curved knives (Type F, especially Fig. 1), the arrowhead (Fig. 118), 
and the round scraper (Figs, 165-168), : 

‘Moreover, other predynastic settlements exiat besides that of Abydos. One of the most 
notable is that of Tah’, « village beside Nagfdah, De Morgan has desctibed the kitehen- 
middons which exist’at this place, and has figored a muunber of the ints found in shem 
together with bones of animals and pottery “similar to that found in the archaio (ie. 
predynustic) cemeteries.” Many of the tints found in these kitehen-mildens are practically 
indistingnishable from those of the Fayy0m, as an examination of de Morgan's figures will 
show. It is not improbable that the kitchen-middens of Khat{drah’, which produced similar 
‘material, are also to be dated to the predynastic cemetery period, though de Morgan does 














+ Comateri¢a of Abydor, th, pp. VE 
* Op. city PL, UL. * Ancient Byypt, Wf on pp. 79 79, 77. 
«None of Betrio’s examples is actually stated to be from the Fayyfm though the type does occur in 
cothor parte of Egypt along with flints of Fayytm forms. 
® De Mouaax, Rocherchee nur fer origines de PEiyypte, Lidge lel piorre ot len mdtaus, p. 87. 
© Op. city p, 88, Ethnographia prvdistorigue, p. 3, 
Journ, of Baypt. Arch. vu a 
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not give us definite evidence of this, At Nagidah itself Petrie found a town of the pre- 
dynastic period! in which, together with “ pieces of almost every variety of pottery” known 
from the predynastic cemeteries, were found flints of the type under discussion. Petrie 
himself emphasizes their difference from the flints found in the tombs. 

‘The lesson to be drawn from this is as follows. The Fayyiim flints are largely of a type 
which were being made for everyday use by the Egyptians who buried their dead in the 
well-known predynastic cemeteries of the Nile valley, On the other hand the fine leaf 
shaped lance-head and many of the various arrowhead forms seem to be almost peculiar to 
the Fayyitm, ‘This fact should deter us from any attempt to assign the Fayytim flints as a 
whole to the period of the predynastic cemeteries But at the same time the facts which 
we have put forward above make it very dangerous to assign the Fayyiim flints entirely to 
period definitely preceding the predynastic, and to deny them any connection with the 
predynastic people of the cemeteries. ‘The temporal equation with tho solutréen in Burope 
therefore seems to us nothing more than a presumption, whieh may or may not contain a 
germ of truth. 

Having equated the Fayyit flint period with the solutréen in Europe Petrie proceeds 
to establish -his next equation, that between the predynastic cemetery period and the 
magdalénien in France. And here he confuses the issue in a very curious and disconcerting 
uanner. He says, with regard to the products of the predynastic tombs, “The main point 
to be observed is the elose connection with the-Magdalenian cave products, and the finest 
Danish work, suggesting that we may find some synchronism.” Now even Petrie himself, 
who is interested in lowering the date of the magdalénien period does not suggest bringing 
it down below 6000, a date to which many geologists wonld demur most strongly, while the 
“finest Danish work” belongs to the Later Neolithic Period in Scandinavia, which is known 
to have closed little before 1500 no. and which, according to the best anthorities, is nob 
likely to have opened much before 3000, if as early, long after Petrie’s magdalénien. period 
in Egypt had come and gone. Under these circumstances it is a little difficalt to see how 
‘comparisons with periods so remotely apart are likely to assist us in establishing synchronisms 
of any kind. Still we must sce what the evidence amounts to. 

‘The parallels with the magdalénien consist firstly of the similarity of “the coarse flakes 
which abound in the prehistoric graves to the Magdalenian eave type”; secondly of the 
remarkable resemblance of the neatly made double-ended scrapers of the First Dynasty to 
scraper found in the deposit of the Grotte de lEglise in France, which is, be it observed, 
not magdalénien in date but solutréen; and finally of the fact that the early predynastic 
people of Egypt, like the magdaléniens of France, used bone harpoons. Surely this is thin 
ice. Rough flakes with wavy outline and slight chipping on the ends are to be found in 
practically every neotithie or late palneolithic deposit known; the parallel of the seraper 
‘ells against Petrie’s case, for it merely shows haw exact a parallel can occur between two 
ages which on bis own hypothesis cannot, possibly be contemporary, namely. the First 
Egyptian Dynasty and the solutréen, which preceded the magdalénien; and the bone 
is in use to-day among many primitive peoples such as the Esquimaux, the Fuegians and 
certain North American Indian tribes who live on the Pacifie coast, 

Te will thus bo seen that the case for a parallel between the period of the predynastic 
tombs and the magdalénien in Europe is not very strong, Petrie’s parallel between the 
ffints found in the predynastic tombs and “the finest Danish work” need not detain us long, 

§ Nagad and Ballas, p. 0 aid Pl. LXXT. 
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since the hypothesis which alone lends any value ta the comparisons, namely. that “there 
‘would probably be no objection to dating the Dunish work to 7000 to 6000 ne. like the 
Egyptian,” is completely at variance with the evidence of the tombs in which this finest 
Danish work is found. These tombs date from very late in the Later Danish Neolithic 
Period, verging on. the metal age, which is believed to have begun in Scandinavia as late 
as 1500 nc In the Earlier Neolithic Period, the era of the kitchen-middens, they are 
not found. > 

‘Tho comparisons in themselves are far from decisive, though in both countries we find 
delicate ripple flaking side by side with “ vague surface flaking or sealing,” and though the 
method by which the Danes produced the eriss-eross ridges on the handles of some of their 
daggers was also known to the Egyptians, 

Quite Intely Petrie has tried to justify this high dating by coordinating his own results 
with those obtained by de Morgan at Susa in Persia. In the lowest stratum of the mound 
at Suss, de Morgan found fine painted pottery associated with flints which Petrie states to 
be clearly of the Solutrean types, like the Fayytim flints of Egypt, especially the lance- 
headed flints, rather thick, with finely notched edges!” Here again far reaching conclusions 
tare based on a few parallels in flint-forms, the only one of which is at all striking is the 
leaf-shaped Ianoe-head?, It is true that this fits in with the very remote dating (7000 nc.) 
at first suggested by de Morgan for this early stratum at Susa’, and subsequently by 
Pumpelly for somewhut similar pottery found in Turkestan, But this high date is based 
on nothing more than the facts that the civilization found in this stratum at Susa appears 
to be more primitive than anything yet known in Mesopotamia, and that the stratum itself 
lies at a depth of 25 metres from the surface. The first fact need hardly force us back far 
beyond 4000 no, and the second proves nothing, for every exeavator who has any experience 
of stratified sites is aware that the thickness of strata is but a treacherous guide to the 
length of time which they represent, so various and complicated are the circumstances 
which govern the rate of accumulation, For this reason archacologists as a whole are not 
prepared to treat as anything more than hypotheses, and rather improbable ones, the 
immensely high dates given by de Morgan and Pumpelly for the earliest remains ab Suse 
and Anau respectively. 

When therefore we find a few similarities in flint forms used as a basis for the categorical 
statement that " the Elamite civilization developed in the Solutrean Age’, a whole cycle 
before the Egyptian development in the Magdalenian Age," we can only record the pious 
hope that in the near future we archacologists may be able to come to some agreement, as 
to the nature of our reasoning, which surely should be governed by precisely the same rules 
as in any other science, and yet apparently is not. 

‘The fallacy latent in the line of argument: abote criticized would appear to consist in 
the assumption that certain types of flint must wherever found belong to a certain age in 
the world’s progress, It is almost unconscioux We label the leaf-shaped lance-head solutréen 

¥ Ancient Einype, 1917, po 32 * Délégation en Perse, t, ge. 414-416. 

1 Poapxeay, Bsplorations in Turkestan, Vol. 1, pp. 50-87. His date of 8000 ne. for the beginnings of 
the Early Culture at Anau is based solely on the rate of accumulation of culture strata, Hubert Schmidt, 
‘the archaoologist in charge of the excavations, suggests a date of about 3000 mc. ar less, op. eit., p, 186. 

"Petrie appears to bave overlooked the fict that the  sluiréen” lance-head at Susa does not oceur in 
the lower levels of the eatliest stratum, but appesm slong with the arrowhead in the upper levels in a fall 
Aenoclithic mifien (Dx Monoas, Lea premidrea etvilisations, p, 197; Postrnty, op. cits, pp. 734). 

© Ancient Bzype, W917, p36, 
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because admirable examples of it occur on true solutréen sites, and wo then proceed, when 
ever and wherever we find this type of weapon, to date it to the solutréen period purely 
because of its shape, without asking ourselves whether such a date ean be supported by the 
cireamstanies in which it is found, or the fauna and artifacts which accompany it. ‘The 
more one studies the flint imploments of all places and periods the more obvious does it 
eoome that they are dangerous things to argue from. Pottery is safer, but even here there 
fre pitfalls, and it would save much wasted time and tronble if archaeologists would avoid 
describing two wares or types of ornament: as identical when they only mean similar, and if 
they would lay aside the assumption that all white-filled incised wares either belong to the 
sume period or have a single origin, ‘The corrective in this case is undoubtedly more 
experience, If we all studied, for instance, early American and primitive modern pottery 
‘as we ought we should realize far better than we do how many resemblances are fortuitous 
which we now firmly think due to racial or commercial contact, and we should even perhaps 
be uble to draw up certain general principles which wonld help us in interpreting our 
cerunic evidence, if only by teaching us what kind of arguments to avoid as delasive. 
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A GROUP OF SCARABS FOUND AT LISHT 


By A.C. MACE, 


‘Tue searabs shown in PL TIT were found last winter in the course of excavations earried 
on by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, at Lisht. ‘They all come from the 
neighbourhood of the pyramid of Amencmines 1, and belong either to the burial-pits with 
which the pyramid was surrounded or to the town which came into being shortly after the 
fall of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

1. “The good god, Sekhem-swas-tawi-ré© Sebh-hotpe (IL), begotten of the Divine Father 
ntpe, living for ever." Tn the father's name the ==> bas been omitted. Glazed 
steatite, Wing-cases marked, Dyn. XII, 

"Two other scarabs which give the name of the father of this king are known ; one is in 
the Caito Museum (Nuwnenky, Scarabs, x, 2), and the other in the Louvre, A larger 
number give his mother's name, Yebwot-yebu, eg. British Museum (op. cit, x, 8), Cairo 
Museum, Chicago Art Instituto (formerly in Murch Coll), Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(also from Lisht), University College (Peratt, Scarabs und Oylindors with Names, 13, 20). 

2, “The son of REE Sebk-hotpe (III), born of the Royal Mother Kemi.” Glazed steatite, 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn, XIIL. 

There are two similar scarabs at University College (Pernt, op. eit. 18. 28, 3 and 4), 
‘one in tho British Museum (Newuerry, op. cit, x, 9), one in Berlin, one in Cairo, one in 
New York (formerly in Murch Coll), and one in the Fraser Collection. Examples giving 
tho name of the father, Ha-Cankhof, are fairly common, ane ate to be found in most museums. 

Tt is perhaps worth noting that in the Sebk-hotpe—Neft-hotpe group of parentage 
scarabs the futher's name is always associated with the throne-name of the king, and the 
snother’s with the "Son of R&” name. ‘This might conceivably be accidental, but it is much 
more likely that the names were intentionally s0 arranged, to commemorate the original 
idea of divine birth through the mother. From evidence given by the searabs, combined 
‘with that from other sourcos, the genealogy of this little group of kings may perhaps be 
reconstructed as follows = 











Mentu-hotpo= Yebwet-yebs (scarab) 
seBK-AOTPE (I1)=Nenni (Louvre atelat) Sénb (Viowna Tablet*) 
Selle-hotpe Yehwet-yebu Honest Mentu-hotpe 




















bu 
Sa Saar 
Y aankb 
NEFR-NOTPR=Seobsen (Aswin? aud Sehél 
Sobk-lotpe Ha-“alikhof = Ketni (soarale) 
Re (Turin Pap.) ‘snak-gorex (111) 
+ Passa, Monument PL. VIIT. 2 Reo, de Tear. vt 188. 


+ parany, Saou 1687, PLT, No, 837, * Mantwrre, Monnoments Divers, Pl. UXX, 3, 
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3, "KhaChetp-ret" (Sebk-hotpe V). Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked, Dyn. XIIT. 

There are four other searabs of this king, one at University College (Pernt, op. cit, 
18. 24), one in the Cairo Museum (NEWwsEnRY, op. cit., x, 16), one in the Louvre, and one 
in the Chicago Art Institute (formerly in the Murch Collection), 


4 “The good god Mer-nefr-reé” (Ay), Glazed stentite, Wing-cases marked, Dyn. XIII. 

Searabs of this king are comparatively common (NEWBERRY, op. cit, X, 18-20; Pernt, 
op. cit, p. 36). We have two others in New York, which, like this one, were found at Lisht 
in the neighbourhood of the pyramid of Amenemmes I. 


5. "Swas-en-ré©”” Glazed pottery. Wing-cases not marked. Dyn. XIV? 
Ten othersearabs of this king are known (see PETRIX, op, cit, 14, 69 and p. 36). They 
are all of pottery and of very erude workmanship. 


6. “The Great Queen, wnited to the beauty of the White Orown, Ye 
Wing-eases marked. Dyn. XII. 

Eight other scarabs of this queen are known (sce NewnErny, op. oit,, xu, 4 and 5; 
Pernik, op. cit, Pl, XIX and p. 36). 


7. “Royal Son,Sebekhotpe, repeatinglife.” Glazed steatite, Back broken away. Dyn, XIII. 
In the Golenischetf Collection there is another searab of a prince of this name, 


8. “Judge, Instructor of the Scribes, Ren-venb." Glazed stentite, Wing-cases marked, 
Dyn, XIIL 

A number of other officials of this name are known from searabs, See ey, PETRIE, op. cit, 
PL XVI, 135; Newnenny, op, cit, Pls, XI, 28, XVI, 24, and XVII, 28, 


9. "Royal Sealer, Chief Steward, Royal Attendant, Rdey-n-ptah." Glazed steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XII-X1I1. 

We have in New York a socond searab of this same official (Nrwaenny, op. cit, XIII, 22), 
Four other officinls of the same name oocur: 

(a) “Royal Sealer, Royal Friend, Kesper of the Seal.” ‘Two of his scarabs exist 
(Newnenny, op, cit, Xt, 12, and Petar, op. cit, 18 OH), tho first at the British Museum 
and the second at University Colloge. 

(0) “Royal Sealer, Superintendent of the Domains" (NEWBERRY, op. cit, XIV, 10= 
Pernie, op. cit, 12H), University College. 

(©) "Doctor." ‘Two searabs ate known, One is figured in Newwenny, op. oft, xv, 19: 
the other is in the Chicago Art Institute. 

(d) “Royal Scribe of the...” (Nawnenny, Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch, xxxvt, May 1914, 
PIL. X, figs. x and x, i). 


10. “Lady of the House, Sit-hathor.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked Dyn, XTI-XIIL. 

11, Title and name doubtful. Glazed steatite, Dyn, XIL-XIV, 

12 “Superintendent of the Interior, Superintendent of the Delta, Mesut,” Glaued steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn, XI-XTV. 

‘We have in New York a second scarab of this official (formerly Murch Coll). He is alao 


referred to on a stela in the Cairo Museum (Lienuets, Dist, 1875; Manterre, Cat. Abydos, 
No, 905, Lance u. Scukren, Grab- und Denksteine, No. 20562), 





i.” Glazed stentite. 
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18, “Great one of the Southern Tens, Si-yo}.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
Dyn, XT-XTIL 
Tn the Ashmolean Museum there is another scarab of the same official (NEWBERRY, 
Scarabs, xv, 22). 
14. “Royal Friend, Didut Glazed steatite. Wing-eases marked. Dyn. XII-XIV. 
In the British Museum there is another scarab of this dfficial (op. cit, xut, 11), The 
same name also occurs on a heart scarab at University College (Permty, op. cit, XLV11, 8). 
15, “Chief Scribe of the Vezir, Ay, possessor of merit" Glazed steatite. Wing-cases 
marked. Dyn. XI-XTV. 
16, "Guardian of the Storehouse, Senb.” Glazed steatite. Wing-eases marked. Dyn. XII. 
Tn the Cairo Museum there is a second scarab of the same official (NEWBERRY, op. cit, 
xu, 29), and we find a reference to him on a atela in Florence (Lizstecs, Dict, 146), 
dated to the reign of Amenembat ILI. Five other searabs give the same name but different 
titles: 
(a) “Instructor of the House of Life” (Newaeney, op. cit, x1tt, 34). Cairo Museum, 
(0) “Ser Hayt™ (op. cit, xv1, 11). British Museu. 
(c) “Attendant” (op. cit, x¥1, 20) Berlin Museum. 
(d) “Royal Sealer, Superintendent of the Prison” (op. cit, xL1v, 23). 
(e) “Guardian of the House of Workmen” (Perate, op. cit, 12 AU), University 
College. 
17. “Governor of the City, Verir, Min-hotpe” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
Dyn, XIL 
‘This important official is otherwise unknown. 
18. “Guardian of the Storehouse, Keeper of barley (!) Neb-yernt.” Glazed steatite. Wing- 
eases marked. Dyn. XI-XIIT. 
19. “Great One of the Southern Tens, Zet-ptah, true of voice.” Glazed steatite. Wing- 
cases marked, Dyn. XII-XHL 
"At University College there is another scarab of this official (Perte, op. cit, 12 Z). 
'A priest of the name is referred to on a stela in Cairo (Lreuers, Dict, 1088). 
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EL-KAB AND ITS TEMPLES’. 


Br SOMERS CLARKE, FSA. 


1. REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY BEYOND THE cITy Watts. 


Tar grouping of the places of archacological interest which, centred round El-Kab, assist 
in proving the high antiquity and importance of the place, cannot be realized unless we 
ean study a good map. This map, the work of Mr F, W. Green, is now offered for the 
inspection of the reader, Pl. IV. We ar at ones met with a phenomenon which not 
unfrequently presents itself to our attention on archacological sites in Egypt. We find a 
place wherein must have been settled a very considerable population, and yet we cannot 
see any sufficient area of cultivable ground to support so large a community, A few thousand 
years ago the level of the Nile, even at full flood, was several metres lower than it is now: 
‘To increase the cultivable area of Egypt at this day the extension of irrigation by raising 
the level of water delivery is a constant problem. The plains of Kain Obs, which one 
recollects as unproductive desert, are now n source of life to many thousands of people; 
this is dhe to lifting the water by the agency of large pumps, such machines as were 
entirely unknown to the ancients. Our difficulty is inereased when we reflect that, especially 
in Upper Egypt, there is found in many places not a deep, rich alluvial soil but a compira- 
tively thin layer of deposited mud, over which the Nile does not flow without the aid of 
homan labour, and where salt abounds, Tt was on precisely such a site that the ancient 
settlement forming the nucleus of El-Kab was established, 

‘There are in sundry places evidences of land water flowing towards the Nile from the 
east; this water is in nearly all eases more or less salt, by whieh fact we are led to conclude 
that water for cultivation must always have been derived from the Nile, and that the desert 
spaces we see hetween the present cultivation and the foot hills have never been of use. 
No fertilizing streams came from the many valleys which open out from the Arabian chain 
of mountains, 

‘The map should be studied in relation to that which formed the important feature of 
ELKab in days gone by, namely the slight eminenes on which is planted the Temple Group, 
In the previous article a sketch plan was given of the early town, standing as it did on the 
Nile bank and in course of ages half consumed by the river moving its bed towards the east}, 

At Ain PL IY stands the central group of temples with the scred lake and enclosing 
walls, the temples here indicated being those of the Eighteenth and Twenty-sixth Dynasties 
At C is a stone platform from which the groyne® projects into the river; whilst at D we see 
part of the enclosing wall of the more ancient town, ‘The cultivable land to which we have 
before referred, is seen extending by the river side both up and down the stream. Tt may 
be stated that at tho prosent timo, when there is no town at EI-Kab, the crops ure frequently 
insufficient for the inhabitants of the villages. 





§ Continuing the author's paper on £U-Kdb and the Grewt Wall, Journal, ¥11, 54-79. 
+ Journal, vit, Pl. X. » Journal, v1, €9, 
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But the importance of the place far back is further attested by the numerous tombs and. 
the additional temples which we will proceed to point out. 

At B is a group of large mastabas and other tombs), and at F are numerous rock-out 
tombs ranging from the Twelfth Dynasty and onwards, many of them very well known® 

Tn addition we find other temples. At G is a small temple bearing the cartouche of 
Nectanchos ; this stands immediately outside the east or dosert gateway refarred to in my 
account of the Great Wall of El-Kab, To the north at H are the remains of a small 
peripteral temple of Tuthinosis TIT which was destroyed so recently as in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

‘At I, K aro two more tomples planted by the side of the ancient rond, which still exists 
going towards the east and terminating at L in the admirably preserved little temple of 
‘Awenophis ITT. 

‘A study of the map shows us that El-Kab stood in the wide mouth of a valley, the plain 
boing enclosed on the north and south by ranges of rugged sandstone hills, Near to, and a 
little east of the temple of Amenophis ILI theso two ranges almost meet, a water channel 
lying botween them, bearing down from time to time a very violont torrent which has its 
exit to the Nile just sonth of El-Kab, 

‘A fow words should be said about the ancient roadway leading from El-Kab towards 
the east. 

Inimediately that we have passed the temple of Nectanchos we skirt a considerable 
burial ground of the Twelfth Dynasty’, and presently find oursolves crossing place somne~ 
what marshy and with pools of exceedingly brackish water, At this place, and still more 
in a valley lying to the north-east of Mahimid, considerable deposits of natron ure found ; 
natron also shows itself in large white patches on the fuces of sundry neighbouring cliff 
‘The natron of El-Kab soom# to have been in much ropute in old times. Professor Goléni- 
scheff has kindly sent me a note on the subject: which I here insert: 

“Deux mots désignant le natron, hormen Ia matidre brut, et bed probablement Ia matibre 
purifiée, employéo en rolution, se rencontrent quelquefois mis en rapport. avec la ville de 
Nokheb=El-Kab, Ainsi Duuaicnex, Geographivoha Inachriften, 1, pl. xxxy, on its til a 
aspergé ton temple de bed de Nokheb; et le papyrus No. 8 de Boulug, p. 5, 1. 12 (ot. 
Brvasort, Dict. Gdogr. 355) mentionne ‘la déess Nekhabit, qui n'est autre que la déesse 
‘Hathor, vient & toi da Pays de la Haute Egypte (¢ dn¢) et t’apporte le hosmen qui provient 
de La Vallée,’ Cotte ‘Vallée du hormen' it Nekheb ost aussi citée chez Brucscr, Diet, 
Gogr. p. 45." 

Proceeding eastward we ascend slightly and find ourselves upon a clearly marked rond- 
way flanked on either side by a low continuous mound formed, no doubt, by the gravel and 
conrse stuff seraped from the surface in making the road, and forming a sort of trottoir on 
cithor hand. 

Coming very near the foot of the gobel at K we seo the ruins of roughly built: but 
rogularly arranged houses constructed of pieces of stone picked off the desert and imperfectly 

1 See Quinnnt, A Kab (Bqypt. Rewarch Account, 1807), Pls, VIT, VIN, 1X, XXII, oto: 

2 Tho tombs of Pabori, Rouni and Sebeknekht have been fally published by J. J. Trion in three 
yolumes of the Wull Drawings and Monumenta of Ht Kab, that of Paheri also in the eleventh memoir of 
tho Egypt Exploration Fund. 

2 Journal, vii, 68. 

4 "This last in published in a special volume of the Wal? Drawings and Monwinents of Bt Kab. 

* Quinuxt, AT Kad, pp. 13, 14, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, vitt, a 
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stuck together with such poor mud as the neighbourhood afforded. ‘These rains are arranged 
on either side of a broad way set at right angles to the face of the gebel, ‘This way seems 
provided to connect a Ptolemaic speos and temple, partly built up against the gebel 
and founded by Ptolemy IX (Kuergetes 11)!, and » stall square structure* bearing the 
cartouches of Ramesses II, commonly known as the HammAim. The houses were covered 
in with tunnel vaults, the brioks especially made for such a purpose still lying about; they 
do not indicate by any elaboration of plan that they were ever more than a military or 
possibly monastic settlement. ‘The stone work of the spoos is most liberally soored with 
‘ervsses nnd other Christian emblems, whilst large quantities of Roman and Coptic pottery 
are lying around, ‘The lay out of the place suggests that its origin ia military, standing ax 
it does on the “road to the mines”; and its position is such, 60 uncomfortable, so well 
removed from water, that no doubt it commended itself to the asvctios of the Thebuid, 
those worshippers of squalor, dirt and discomfort, 

Tt seems to be generally admitted that El-Kab did actually lie at the river end of w 
road leading to the mines, but is it known what course that road took, hus the road evor 
been traced and to what mines did it lead? Is there not something hero for Egyptologists 
‘to make clear? 

‘The upper part of the little edifice of Ramesses II called the Hammam, was evidently 
ined at an early date and reconstructed. No inscription tells the date of this reconstruction, 
but the masonry and tool-inarks indicate a Ptolemy. The building faces to the east 
and has had a portico built before it of which only the ground plan can be made out, but 
this portico, the Ptolemaic temple above referred to, and the similar addition made to the 
‘western front of the neighbouring temple L of Amenophis TT all tend to impress upon us 
how much building sctivity was carried on at El-Kab into quite a late period. 

We must now return to the roadway and may observe at: M several picees of fallen rock 
on which are a few hieroglyphs and a considerable number of figures of boats, animals and 
other things of an early type bruised on the tock with hard stone, 

Passing eastward we lose trace of the roadway. This has been completely obliterated 
by the occasional torrents, Crossing the torrent bed we come to an upstanding rock, N, N. 
‘The torrent: now makes its occasional passage on the north side of this rock but in times 
past has clearly flowed in great volame on the south side, ‘The rock bears on its face a vast 
quantity of inscriptions, also prehistoric boats, men, aninals, eto, ; 

At O lies a low ridge of rock also bearing a large body of inscriptions, some of a very 
early type. At P may still be seen considerable remains of ancient pottery, greatly dieninishod 
in quantity during the Inst fow years, 

On the north side of the valley at V a tank hus boen sunk in the rock and steps leading 
down, ‘The water in this tank is very salt, At the time the torrent flows down the valley, 
which Tam told ocoars abont once in fifty years (I saw tho last downpour in 1901), this 
tank is quite submerged, 

‘The map was made in 1896 at which time the railway from Laxor to Assouan had not 
been begun. An ancient rondway, now quite obliterated by the railway, could be traced 
lying east of the cultivated land, parallel with the river. ‘This road can still be clearly seen 
and isin frequent uso behind the isolated hill at El-fluquab, on the top of whieh stands 
the domed tomb of Sheikh Qi. This piece of the old road has happily escaped the 
attentions of the railway makers, Below the dome of Sheikh Qti, Q, towards the river, are 

2 Larrstos, Denker, 1,101 (plan), ‘Text 1y, 28, * Plan only, ib, 
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remains of a thick wall of large bricks on a foundation of stone. In the oliff overhanging 
tho Nile is a tomb cut horizontally into the very bad sandstone cliff. Doubtless the rough 
surfaces of this tomb were originally plastered, as was the case with the interior of so many 
of the tombs in the range at F. ‘The passage of time and the crambling of the sandstone 
rock have obliterated all inscriptions or wall drawings. May it be that the thick wall was 
Iwnilt to enclose this tomb on the land side, the steep cliff forming its protection towards 
the river? ‘The tomb must have been one of considerable importance if we are to judge by 
the massiveness of the enclosing wall. ‘The position of the wall precludes the idea that it 
‘was a structure for defence. It is evident that this hill, crowned by the dome of Sheikh 
Qliat, was made use of as an oxtlook, a point we shall come to later on. 

But not only are there many mastabas and tombs large and small of the Egyptian 
manner to be found, chiefly grouped at F und in the valley behind it, within the enclosure 
wall of El-Kab, and near the temple marked G; but upon many of those shoulders of the 
hills as at B, S, Tare tombs of a very primitive type. Rings of rough stone, picked from 
the hill tops are pliced round the shallow graves. Mr Green describes these as “rings of 
stones,” of “ graves surrounded by circular wails of dry stones” It is rather a compliment 
to describe these roughly placed stones as “walle” ‘The number of these graves on the 
hills at R is quite considerable. Assisted by Dr Schweinfurth we examined many; we found 
fn tho shallow graves a fow bones, which Dr Schweinfarth considered to be human, very 
dilapidated; but nothing whatever by which an approximation to a date could be made. 
It svemed probable that all had been rifled and very likely that jackals, wolves, ete, had 
finished the work; indeed in such shallow graves the wild animals may have done all the 
necessary riffing, On the opposite side of the Nile, west of Hieraconpolis, similar types of 
burial may be seen upon the Libyan hills. 

‘Let us return to the roadways. That which we cannot fail to observe and have deseribed 
above, runs away eastward. Another, now obliterated by the railway to Assonan, ran more 
or less parallel with the Nile and is still vory manifest in the valley behind Sheikh Qdri. 
Thave been along, on the east side of the Nile, nearly all the way from Luxor to Assouan, 
fand Assouan to Halfa; the whole way we come upon traces of the anciont roadway, and 
‘upon most likely places we find inscriptions cut upon the outstanding pieces of rock ; or in 
matty cases semblances done by bruising with a bard stone, of animals, boats, men, ete., 
commonly called " prehistoric.” Are they all prehistoric? In tho valley behind EI-Kab, in 
addition to the rock inscriptions at M,N and O, we find another collection at W, Here 
there stands a sandstone rock full forty feet high and completely isolated from the hill close 
behind it, At shoulder height and on the side of the rock looking towards the Nile is a 
saries of hicroglyphic grafiti, including the cartouche of King Pepi II, On the other side 
of the rock are many so-called prehistoric figures of beasts and men’, ‘This rock is known 
4 the Burg el-Hamim or “pigeon-house,” A foot track pases by this rock which is 
‘oceasionally used by those who, coming from higher up the river, aro making their way to 
Luxor they save a considerable distance by deserting the river bank. 

At U on the back of a little recess eut on a low hill side is still elearly to be read the 


1 See hownvor Scuwsixvcnern Grier der Bega in Zeitschrift fur Kthnologin, xx31 (1800), 538 of ayy 
‘and huis recently published yf wnbetretenen Wagen in Aegypten, ch. XI. 

* We must not forget that the bronze figure of Pepi Il, now in the Cairo Museusn, was found at 
econ 20 we may be untied Ia tllering that his intern were extended to both ides of 
tho Nile, 
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name of Cheops of the Fourth Dynasty’. The surface on which this is incised, like that 
‘on which most inscriptions at the Burg el-Hamim are inscribed, appears so frail that one 
cannot at first credit the aptiquity of these little things. 

From the Bury el-Hamim another track leads through little rocky gonges and, avoiding 
the hill on which stands the dome of Sheikh Qazt, comes out upon the Nile near to df. 

A thing which helps us to realize the importance of El-Kab in remote times is to take 
a note of the various watching-places which must have been established for sentinels. Let 
us begin near to El-Kib itself. 

On the top of the hill of tombs marked F on PI. IV, has been # structure of some size, 
built with large bricks and giving a most comprehensive outlook, It is quite possible and 
indeed very likely that this building has becn patched and resuscitated several times; 
there are the large bricks to do it with lying just below, but the style of parts of the work 
suggests a high antiquity? If we follow along the river bank southward we arrive, at Q, 
at a most commanding headland, and hero again we find remains of a structure of lange 
bricks from which the road up and down the river is completely commanded, and from 
which it would have been easy to signal, not only to Hieraconpolis on the west, but to give 
warning to El-Kab itself, rom the point U the land-tonds from Luxor could be observed 
and at the same time EI-Kit was well in sight, 








2. THE SITE OF THE TEMPLES WITHIN THE CITY, 


At the time that our work of investigation was begun (January 16, 1895), the Temple 
Group, marked A on the map, PI. IV, presented for the most part a fairly even surfioe 
of stone fragments; in a few places picaes of wall declared themselves and at the northern 
‘end were, and still are,n fow blocks which had formed part of the stone ceiling of the three 
sanctuaries of the temple of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 

Perhaps the earliest notice of the Temple Group giving some little detail, is to be found 
in the Description de 0 Egypte’. On the temple platform the travellers observed two ranges 
‘of threo columns ench still surmounted by their architraves (evidently in the Hypostyle 
Hall), walls with roof-slabs 401, long in position, and other romain. At the time of 
Belzoni’s visit likewise standing columns were seen (and drawn by him), roof or ceiling 
stones were still in position and many other considerable fragments existed, These were 
subsequently knocked down and reduced to their present state of degradation during the 
enlightoned administration of Mehomet Ali and Ismail, Materials for the building of sugar 
factories being required, the stones worth taking for that purpose wore approptinted. 

‘The sandstone of which the temples were built: was quarried for the most part from the 
neighbouring hills, It is a miserably weak stuff’ and doubtless, with the rough procedure 
made use of when the temples were pillaged more stone was broken than was taken away. 
In result, the floor of that part of the temple which had been roofed, was now covered to & 
depth of at least a motre with broken fragments, whilst the columns of the Hypostyle Hall 
were ground down or broken to the same level, thas leaving but little trace of the unusual 
and rather elaborate plan now revealed, 

1 Pub by Prof Savon the Pasuding of he Sociny of Biba Arete, x31 (1600), 108 
130 and FLT. 

# Seo n reference to this building in Journal, viz, 61 extracted from n book published in 1743. 

2 (BA. Paxcxovoex) Antiquités 1, PL 66, Texte 1, 347-9, 

* Plates itlatrative of the Researches and Operations, Pl. XLI. Narration pp, 219-220, 
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Of particular value to me in recovering the plant were the collections of drawings and 
notes of EI-Kab made by Hay and Burton in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
and now preserved in the British Museum Add, MS, 25632, 25647, 25648. Among them 
isa rough plan of the Temple Group with many notes (drawing no, 4 in 25647) and a plan 
of the Group drawn roughly to scale (drawing no. 9 in 25648); I would likewise mention 
the Lane drawings Add. MS, 34083, 34086 vol. rv, especially a View of Eileithyia in the 
latter volume. , 

Tt may here be stated that in clearing the sanctuaries we found that sundry of the 
doorways in this part of the temple had been built, up with crude brickwork. We also 
found evidences of burials in the Hypostyle Hall, the graves being formed of thin, erude- 
Drick walls, resting on the pavement of the hall. We could not find traces of part of this 
hull having been adapted for a church. One must presume that the intetior was in the 
customary way used as a shelter for houses and the pavement being soon covered with 
earth the graves wonld not, when they were made, appear to be above ground level. ‘They 
wero made befure the tof slabs fell in, as fagments of theso were lying over the graves 
Pivces of, apparently, Roman glass were alyo found, 

Before we begin to describe the Temple Group and give the result of the excavations, 
it will assist the reador if m general description of the site be given, ‘This cannot be done 
better than by quoting the words of Mr B, W. Green': 

“The section laid are by the trenches and pits shew that the temples wore built on a etnall elevation 
of yellowish sandy clay, ‘The great oncloaure wall stands on, for tho moxt part, and encloves, similar sandy 
clay, On tho top of the beforo-moutionod stall elevation w layer or bank of rand was nooumulated in 
prehistoric times, During tho formation of this bank tho part on which the temples now stand was not 
‘not apart ny & sored spot. "Tho ash jars found bere seem to have been used merely for domestic purposes, 
tholr contents hardly suyyesting offerings made to the local gods. The surface of the grouncl, which hix 
hoon dug over by tho sabbiehin and which towards the N, and E, fs oniclowed by w curved double wall, 
presents « yery tumbled appearance, cousisting of shallow depressions with pilex of potsbordy atid stones, 
Aruongst these may be found stones vised for pounding, oblong wtonos on which wheat was ground, 
‘occasionally vase-borers aud diorite axe-houds of the archaic period. 

“Prom the examination of the sections exposed in the pits and tronchos, we are able to got a very fir 
idéa of the history of the town of El Kab, 

“The absence of any remains in the lower strate later than the archaie period, on the spot where the 
temples now stand, shews that it was regarded as holy at an early period, at which time it must have 
prosontod the appearance uf « sandy elovation rising slightly above the surrounding gebet. 1h does not 
‘appear to have been fenced in till after the prehintoric period, ax the ‘aah jars’ found in the upper strataa 
of tho sund layer seem, judging by their contents, to ba meruly domestic vessels and not offerings deposited 
‘on a.pucted mpot. At some tite, howover, iu the early historic poriod the elevation was set apart as avcred, 
fas the strata formod by the Old Kingdom town, which must have grown with rpidity in or about the 
In Dynasty, occupied a roughly cireular space, one quarter of which is now enclosed by the double 
wall. Tho rest inust have extended westward on ground now occupied by the Nile, but which at the 
boginning of the Old Kingdom waa dry land. ‘That this is the caso may be soon from the sections expowed 
in the Nilo bank, west af the sotith wost angio of the temple enclosure (ie. wall ¥ on plan in Journal, v1, 
PLIX} ‘The olf town tmust also extend undor the great enclosure wall from the point where it cuts the 
‘curved double wall and from thence towards the river. The curved wall may be gither the original Old. 
Kingdom one, or a later wall following its course which, skirting the north side of the little eminenee on 
which the temples stand, bent round passing where is now the great enclosure wall and a0 westwand to the 
(ground now covered by the river, ‘The two small walls on the ent side of the temples may have been part 


1 Annies du Service der Antiyuités, tom. vt, 201 et wg, Ax T have adopted w different method of 
orientation from Mr Green, less exact but I think more convenient, I have bere and there altered his 
statements a little. 
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of thi, I think there in evidence that the high walls pase over the curved ones (This wos afterward 
proved to be the case. Seo the plas PL IX cited wave.) ‘That some sort of temple exclosine existed 
bofore the one now standing 1 think probable, but ite orientation way have bean slightly diffrent from 
the axis of tho prosont templos and did not enclose tho moored lako but kept along tho lino of the double 
walls above meationed, Perbups the town wall wax made to serve as part of the tornply enolomure at thie 
point, The desire to follow the old wall ag far as possible haw given rise, T think, to the bend whloh the 
enclosure wall of the temples makos at the axis of the large temple.” 

So far Mr Green. Let us now refer to the map of El-KAb, Pl, TV, and.it will be seon 
that at the east of the anejont town there stands the group of temples the detail of which 
is shown in PL V4 ‘Two of these lia side by side, ‘They are surrounded by « wall which 
for convenience I will eall wall X, enclosing a rectangular space. In the extreme south 
cast corner of this enclosure wo find tho remains of a sinall tomplo, A, its axis at right 
angles with those of the large temples, Outside this wall lies yet another, Y, not 0 
accurately laid ont as a rectangle, ‘The wall Y encloses not only all that has boon before 
described, but also the sacred lake which lies to the east of the temple group, and in 
addition « building, B, set on a low mound, the axis of which is at right angles with the 
axis of the large temples, but its plan loaves the use of the structure a matter of conjeetun. 
Nearly two-thirds of the north prt of the wall Y ie destroyed and more than half of the 
west wall ; the north-west angle of the enclosure where the walls met, is utterly gone 

Te will be observed that the still surviving part of the double wall which had herewfore 
enclosed the ancient town was cut across at right angles by the northern section of the 
wall Y; that, on the other hand (as Mr Green has stated), the north-oaat part of wall X 
which embraced only the temples, was almost if not actually-on the line of the double wall 
The sacred Inke is thus left outside and now lies between walls X and Y. Isit unreasonable 
to surmise, ax Mr Groen does, that the eastern section of the wall X roally represents the 
enclosure of the temples in the days when the town was shut in by its double walls and 
the temples were grouped on a slight eminence within the double walls: anid that at a 
later period, very considerably later as T believe, the larger enclosure-wall ¥ was carried. 
right into and over part of the old town? ‘The same autocratic hand that decided to ent 
through the very middle of the old town by building the great enclosure walls exercised 
its power in taking possession of a part of the town itself and converting it to the uso of 
the enlarged and glorified temples, 

Te will be seen thit there ate four gateways to be traced through the wall ¥, each of 
them placed in some relation to the temples within. In the east sll is 4 guteway and 
‘one corresponding opposite in the west. ‘The lowest courses of stone work still remain in 
situ in each ease, ‘The south wall is pierced by two gateways close together, One uf them 
is ow the axis of the lurger tomple which, a8 has before boen shown, is undoubtedly the 
axis of its far older predecossor. ‘The other is, approxiatoly, on the axis of tho stvaller 
temple, Tinmedintely to the west of the tomples and still enclosed by the wall ¥ we find 
Fetanins of brick walls of considerable mass and length. ‘Two of these lie parallel with aah 
other, but what they may have been a part of it is now impossible to any, 0 thoroughly 
has all this rogion beon exhausted hy the sabbiklin. 

‘The foundations of » small square structure, D, can be traced immediately to tho north 
of these walls. Tt may represent tho site of w little temple. ‘There are also in front of the 
sunallor temple, that of Amenophis I, remains of foundations which are suggestive of 1 
little temple, E, but standing very much iu tho way of the entrance, 

* See also the plan of El-Kib, Journal, vn, Pl, IX. 
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‘The north block of the wall ¥ still rises, just at the point where it cuts the old double 
wall, some eight metres above the ground, Tt was up to a hundred years since and less, 
almost buried by the mounding up of houses against it!, Evidences of its condition at that * 
time can be trced upon its surface, but all these are fast disnppearing, and indeed it 
cannot be long before the few large pieces still remaining of this wall entirely collapse. 
‘The lower courses of it, eaten by the salt and dampness from infiltration, are yielding to 
the pressure above. Parting in tho midst considerable alioes of the wall have slid forward 
at their base and now reelino against the portion that still maintains ite verticality. Other 
parts are leaning forward out of the vertioal and threates before long to totter and fall to 
destruction, 

Of the east part of wall Y all the uppor portion has fallen, and the south wall ean in 
many parts only be traced by the spade, whilst the west ia a little less ruined. But where, 
‘as shown on the plan, the north and west walls are gone, they are absolutely removed and 
pits of a considerable depth, over which is still seattered a mass of ‘broken potsherds, take 
the place of the mound which heretofore rose so high as to cover the great onolosure-vall 
of the town, ‘The eebdkh-diggers have indeed committed devastation in this place. 

Tt may here be mentioned that in the year 1904, we sunk a sounding-pit partly on 
and partly inside the line of the wost wall of the Great Enclosure, Bon Pl, IV, where it 
had been destroyed, about 30 m. from the river bank. The spot is marked G on the plan 
of BI-Kab published with the description of the results in the Annalas* and is close to the 
little square house (with a dome, belonging to the Department of Antiquities) shown on 
our map, PI.TV. Supposing, as T do, that the great wall is contemporaneous with the lange 
temple, ie, of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, the surfuce level on which the wall was placed 
‘would, when not eovered by the houses of the town, be below the present surfice level, 
whilst the mass of earth formed by the houses, becoming in the passage of time more and 
mare soaked by successive Nilo floods, would yield more and more to the superincambent 
weight, The pottery found nt the very bottom of our sounding suggests that the earth we 
find buen piercing through had at one time beon very soft. and wet. 

In the samo year a number of soundings wore made in the tloor of the temples by 
Professor Sayee ond myself; The positions of the various pits with sections are marked on 
the plan, Pl. VI, and a detailed account of each is given in the Annales du Service des 
‘Antiquités, v1, 265-270%, Hero it nood only be said that A and B, on the: axis of the 
lnnger temple, passed first through the pavement, which in B was inteot, 1°60 thick, and 
reached the undisturbed gebel about 5°0. C, outside the south wall of the Hypostyle Hal 
disclosed the faco of the foundation conrses of the Hall covered by rubbish from the 
destruction of eighty years ago; it consisted of four courses of well-wrought blocks, some 
of which wore re-used stones of the temple of Dyn, XVEIL. The " Hyksos” sphinx in the 
Cairo Museum was dugg up close to this spot. On and about the central axis of the smaller 
tomple, that of Amenophis Il, we sank the three pits D (L-shaped), Hand F. Here there 
‘ns a stone pavoment of 60 followed by brick-work. ‘The undisturbed gebel was met. with 
at 50 to 525, We thus dug pits on two lines at right angles with one another, A, B from 
south to north and ©, B, F from cast to west, all within the area of the two temples and 
Teading us to think that they stood on « slight natural eminence. 

§ Soe Journal, vt, 60.  Anwalos du Seevise des Autiguités, v1, 248, 270, 

* Tn this account the following corréetions are required : js 2671. 17, for 0m 066. read 3m ‘080.5 y. 208 
1.14, for Bin 200, read din ‘T0e; pp. 209 1. 8, for pit C read pit D, 
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3. Tae Tewpce or Amexornis TI. 


Tn studying the plans it will be observed that. there aro two separate buildings lying 
sido by side, their axes parallel, thoir entrances facing the same way. 

The building lying to the west is the oldest of the existing ruins, its northern ex- 
tremity dating from Amenophis TI. It is most convenient, and perhaps best, understood 
by the reader, if for the purposes of description we approach the building by its chief 
entrance and deseribe the structure ss it develops itsolf before him, ‘The inevitable 
Ramesses IT put his mark on the already existing temple as upon most. others in 
Egypt, and that in his customary slap-dash fashion. Under his intluence the temple of 
Amonophis I was somewhat changed, What its plan was [ cannot in all respects affirm, 
but very much of the original was left. It will be sufficient to describe the ruins a they 
now are, The walls rise but little more than a metro above the level of the ancient 
pavement, a state of things partly due to tho recent taking away of stones (soe p, 20), 
partly to the very miserable quality of the sandstone of which they wore built, a material 
got in the immediate neighbourhood ; one should add that the strong impregnation of the 
ground with salt has completed the destruction, turning, as it dogs, stone into powder and 
‘oven disintegrating granite, 

‘A study of the plan shows us that the temple front consisted of a small pylon with the 
uusaal towers flauking the central doorway, Passing through the doorway we enter the 
mains of an open court with a covered colonnadé on either hand; the remains of four 
columns are seen on our left und of three on dur right. 

‘The columns on the right are, not improbably, in their original position, but. sadly 
knocked about by Ramesses I, These columns are polygons of twenty sides, good 
examples of work of the Eighteenth Dynasty, ‘They stand on the customary flat bove. 
A vertical column of hieroglyphs was inscribed on the shafts, but these and the surfaoo of 
tho drums have been dooply pecked all over to give. key toa thick coat of plaster laid 
‘on by Ramesses IL when he remodelled this part of the structure and set up, on the 
opposite side of the court, certain other colamns corresponding in position, but of the 
bulbous outline in fashion in his day. As it was « universal rule to cover all stone work 
with thin gesso as a basis for the painted decoration, it would not, when the building was 
newly arranged, have been possible to tell that these columns, varped out in plaster, ware 
not as solid as their more modern neighbours across the courtyard. 

‘The wall which enclosed the court on the west and stood behind the columns of 
Ramesses II, is pinroed by two doorways very near together, ‘The position which the 
doors occupied in relation to the wall face can atill be traced, and judging by this we can 
‘see that whilst the southern door opened outward (which leads us to suppose thers was 
soi chamber hore) the northern opens inward and was, therefore, according to the. way 
doors were tng in Egypt, a doorway opening to the exterior of the building, ‘There is 
not now any trace of the walls that may have enclosed the room into which the southern 
door opened. 

‘The eastern wall enclosing the court was entirely removed when the larger temple was 
built. 

As we enter the court now being deseribed, we soe directly in front of us the remains 
of a portal giving neces to the Hypostyle Hall, and may observe in passing that the wall 
enclosing the west side of the court is not part of the south wall of the Hypostyle Hall 
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but merely butts up against it, ‘This portal had before it a porch, the remains of which 
show two piers, rectangular in plan and recessed, as though prepared for the hanging of 
doors. The west face-of the right pier still has on it sculpture in low relief, the logs of a 
standing figure in very good style, which is not, however, like that of the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty bub is of the same type as we find on the columns of the Hypostyle Hall of the 
large temple, in fact of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. Projecting from these piers, eust and 
‘west, are blocks of atono which may possibly form part of a screon wall. ‘The wall in which 
is the doorway of the Hypostyle Hall has a hand of inscription in sunk relief of greatly 
inferior work whereon the name of the inevitable Ramesses II appears. It cannot be 
doubted that these piers are an addition and were put in at the same time that the great 
temple was rebuilt. 

‘Phe Hypostyle is an apartment nearly twieo as long as it is wide, Its roof was 
supported by three columns on either hand and a square pier. ‘The entrance to the Fall 
is marked by some mther unusual arrangements about the doorway, two thin wing walls 
having been built at right angles with the south wall and giving the effect, to those who 
entered, of passing through a wall of great thickness, This urrangement does not seem to 
be part of the original design. 

Tho squate piers before referred to are on a line with the columns, and probably 
formed a sort of porch to the doorway which piorees the middlo of the north wall of the 
Hypostyle, Cartouches of Ramesses I are found on these piers. 

‘Tho wall on our right is pierced by a doorway broken through, giving a passage to the 
court of the large temple. ‘The wall on our left is pierced by two doorways, each of them 
opening into a pieoe of building added on the west side of the original temple (the walls 
of this aro built up against the inseription on the sanctuary walls) by Ramesses IT and 
containing a stair whieh, no doubt, led to the flat roots. Passing through the doorway in 
the north ond of the Hypostyle Hall, we enter the ante-chamber to the threo sanctuaries. 
‘The stone ceiling of this room was carried by two columns, Tts northern wall is pieroed 
by three doorways giving aocess to the sanctuaries. Its east wall, on our right, is pierced 
by « doorway, not original, which gives access to the Hypostyle Hall of the large temple. 

‘Tho sanctuaries lic side by side. Across the north ends of these rooms runs a stone 
shelf, On the front of this is the cartouche of Ramesses II. ‘The east room had a shelf on 
the west side with cartouche of Ramesses II. Under the north-east and north-west 
angles of the north wall of this temple Mr Quibell discovored foundation deposits of 
‘Amenophis [1!. On its outer fuoe and on the outer fice of the west wall enclosing the 
sanctoaries ate an inseription and cartouches of Ramesses 11. 
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Tt hs boon already stated that there was a gateway G, through the enclosing wall 
of the temples (¥), closely adjoining on the west to the guteway (see PL, V) which stands 
on the axis of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty temple; but searching round abont this second 
gate we did not find any objects of interest. 

Making our way northward from this gateway we see before us the ruined pylon of the 
temple of Amenophis II; but first we encounter the remains of « small building E on 
PL Id which almost blocks the door. The structure was rectangular in plan; the stones 


1 See Quinmut, £t Kab, p. 16 and Pls. L and XXL. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vist. 4 
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forming the base of the walls, one stone thick, are little better than powder. Nothing to 
indicate the uso of this building revealed itself 

We come to the Pylon. ‘The lower part of the pylon was eased with stone, and, with 
its back touching this structure there was, on our left, a very much ruined little block 
surmounted bya black granite figure of a scribe thirteen inches high in the usual squatting 
position having a scroll across the knees Round the pedestal is a prayer to Nekhebet 
for funeral offerings and to the great company of the gods. The most legible bits are the 
three following lines which give the name and titles of the deceased. He was" priest: of 
‘Mont the Lord of Hermonthis, and clerk of the works in the temple of Nekhebet.” Hix 
name was “Meyu son of the seribe Ani” and he was “born of the musician-priestess of 
Soblc Nub-nofir.” T sent the statue to the British Musentn (see Guide to the Eyyptian 
Galleries—Soulpture—1909, no, 721) and am indebted to Sir E. Wallis Budge for trans- 
lating the inscription. 

Passing through the doorway of the pylon, we find ourselves in the forecourt of the 
temple put into shape by Ramesses IL, as beforo related. Immediately in front of us we 
see n sort of porch which was ereeted over the doorway giving entrance to the Hypostyle 
Hall. ‘This porch remains to a height of but little over a metre. The sculpture apon it 
is of excellent workmanship in low relief, and evidently belongs to the period of the 
renaissance which took place in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. ‘The.wall against which this 
porch was built has upon it « horizontal band of inseription in which the eartouche of 
Ramesses II can be made out, but the poor stone is eaten to powder by saline inerustations, 

Passing through the poreh and doorway, we enter the Hypostyle Hall which, like most 
other parts of this temple, is a melancholy scene f ruin. ‘The original structure which 
‘was almost certainly of the time of Amenophis II, must have been ruthlessly pulled about 
by Ramesses II and in a cheap and nasty style; now that the walls but little exceed 
‘ motre in height, it is indeed hard to define what tho original structure was like; but, as 
in the forecourt, the changes made were considerable. ‘The poor quality of the stone, 
eaten to powder by salt, and the ravages of the stone-getters in quest of material for the 
sugar tills have added to the troubles. 

‘The thin slabs of stone which we ean trace right and left as we enter this hall, soem to 
have been parts of a cheap way of impressing the spectator with the idea that he was 
passing through a thick and substantial pylon. A little examination revealed that the 
recesses formed by the slabs had been filled in with brick earth, erude bricks etc. When 
all this was now, plastered, whitened and possibly covered with painted figures, the effect 
for many years would have been quite imposing, at least as good as that of the columns 
made out in plaster in the forecourt, to which we have been already introduced, What 
‘we may call an economy in magnificence may be observed at a date earlier than that of 
this doorway. At the temple of Sdleb (Amenophis TIT) in the province of Dongola, aro 
truly magnificient rains of a building of the same type and grandeur as the temple of 
Luxor. The pylons at this temple were not solid towers, but were built in cells and com- 
paratively loose stuff was thrown into them; so long as the outer walls were perfect, and 
good stout walls they were, the fraud was not to be detected. 

‘The ceiling of the Hypostyle Hall was supported by six columns, three on either hand, 
followed by two rectangular pillars bearing the cartonche of Ramesses I, which seem to 
have been arranged to farm, perhaps, a porch to the doorway beyond. ‘This doorway gave 
‘upon an ante-room to the threo sanctuary chambers which closed that end of the temple. 
On these chambers, within and without, we find the cartouches of Amenophis IT. 
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5. Tue Gnear ‘Tempue oy Dynasties XXVI—XXX. Date any 
‘RELATION To THE TEMPLE or AMENornts I 


Parallel with the temple of Amenophis IT, but lying to the east of it, are the remains 
of « very much larger building, the greater part of which has been commenced, though 
not all of it brought to completion, at one time. Upon fragments of the cornice is to be 
found the cartouche of Nectanebos of the Thirtioth Dynasty. Mr Quibell describes this 
building as the temple of Nectanchos; I think, however, that I can prove that it was 
begun w good deal before his time. 

We mnst always keep in mind that an inscription or sculpture on the walls of an 
Egyptian building do not necessarily fix the date of that building. ‘The masonry in Egypt 
‘was not pub together in the same manner as it was by Roman masons or by men working 
under their influence, All European peoples have differed in their method from the Ancient 
Egyptians, 

Tn Egypt, from the earliest times with which we are acquainted, blocks of stone were 
carefully eut out-of tho quarry of tho approximate dimensions which would be required to 
fit certain specified parts of the building for which they were destined, ‘The blocks were 
always got out of the quarry too large by several centimetres in overy dimension, ‘This 
was done so that they might be handled without danger to the angles; for it docs not 
appear that either the quary-men or the masons on the building were acquainted with 
the nse of “tackle” to lift and move the blocks, 

When they arrived at their destination, the bottom face of the blocks was prepared for 
the places thoy were to occupy in the wall, whilst their ends wore ont more or less vertical 
to receive the adjoining blocks, That which would become the exposed face of the block, 
‘was left in the rough, and so were the backs. 

In this state the blocks were pushed up an incline to their destined place in the 
wall, Toside the building the wall surfaces surrounding you wore quite rough; outside 
the same. 

In this way the whole building, walls and columns, was constructed, ‘There followed 
the masons whose duty it was, both outside and in, to cut off the superfluous rough 
ssurfieos and to chisel every block down to a tolerably smooth face. ‘This being done, the 
chisolled faces were smoothed by rubbing until a sufficiently even surface was arrived at 
for the dranghtsmen to draw upon the standing wall the inscriptions or scenes which the 
soulptors were afterwards to carve, 

‘At EL-KAb the eartouches of Nectancbos are on fallen stones from the cornice, The 
building, including the cornice, must havo been finished as w structure, right up to that 
level before the eartouches were cut. One of these was on a stone fallen from the extreme 
north east corner. 

(On the portico which is built against the south wall of the Hypostyle Hall we find the 
cartouches of Darius (Dyn, XXVI) and Akoris (Dyn, XXIX) This portico was an 
fexceedingly thin pieoe of masonry. venture to assert that the south wall of the Hypostyle 
Hall nust needs have existed before the little portico was set up. The Hypostyle Hall is, 
therefore, older than Darius or Akoris, still more, therefore, does it precede Nectanebos. 
Tn view of what is above stated and other evidences of the masonry, I venture to date the 
large temple as a building of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

Tt hus already been stated that there are remains of a considerably earlier building, or 
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more probably of two buildings, under the existing ruins ‘To work our way backwanls up 
the ladder of time, we may observe, used up in the foundations of the present building, a 
considerable number of polygonal drums of eolumns, clearly of the Righteenth Dynasty. 
In the foundations of the east walls and elsewhere are a number of large stones of good 
quality and very well soulptured with inscriptions of Tuthmosis TIT. 

His temple seems to have been completely uprooted, but, nevertheless, there wore left 
‘in position some indications of what I venture to think « structure ofa still earlier age. If 
we refer to the plan, Pl. VI, we shall observe that, approaching from the south and. passing 
through a pylon, we enter a courtyard, and here, little below the ground level, were found 
two rectangular blocks of red granite in true relation to the axis of the building, the block 
on the west partly buried by the pylon of the temple of Amenophis TT, that on the east 
standing free and having been hidden under the pavement of the first court: the block on 
the east has a slightly depressed sinking, cireular in plan, on its upper surface, 

Passing further northward along the axis we come upon a thind block of red granite, 
‘This block on its upper surface has a quadrant sinking on it,a mark indicative of a door 
pivot. The middle part of the surface is sunk a little below the sides, as it might be by the 
coming and going of feet. It is remarkable that, considering the importance of the position 
of the block, standing on the main axis of the temple, the indications show a doorway that 
cannot have been more than one metre wide. Lending away from this block east and west 
are lines of foundations built of very indifferent masonry, Supposing, as we may be permitted 
to do, that this doorway was the entrance to an early temple, the granite blocks may very 
well indicate the place where stood obelisks flanking that doorway. The lines of stones 
which indicate the position of walls east and west of the door-sill are thoroughly in charactor 
with the shabby foundations of most of the more ancient buildings back to the Twelfth 
Dynasty; indeed we need not go far from the spot to prove the truth of this statement, 
‘The walls of the temple of Amenophis IE do not spread as they go down and the lowest 
courses of stone are but just below the ground surface. The walls of the little temple of 
‘Tuthmosis III are standing nearly on the surface’. ‘The same with the walls of the temple 
of Amenophis TIT in the desert®, Between these buildings and the fonndations of the 
temple we are about to describe, and of the little temple of Nectancbos outside the wast 
gate of the Great Enclosure wall, the contrast is indeed great, as will presently be shown. 

My impression is that we have, first, the remains of a quite early building, then of a 
temple of considerable pretensions built under Tathmosis TIT, and finally, the temple of the 
‘Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

Tt now becomes necessary to call attention to the unusual way in which the temples of 
Amenophis II and of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty lie in contact and with their axes parallel, 

Tt may be commonly observed with what tenacity, when u holy plaoe is once thoroughly 
established as an object of veneration, it will hold its position, although very great changes 
may be made in the building which enshrines it, ‘This conservatism has had a great 
influence, as I hope to show, on the plans of the two temples under consideration, Tsupposo 
the large temple to represent the senior building and that its sanctuary occupies its original 
place; the temple extended southward. ‘This building was replaced undor Tuthinosis IIT 
by a far more imposing stencture; its width is, I think, given ws by the position of the 

+ See Quinn, At Kad, Pl. XVI 
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temple of Amenophis II (it probably extended equally on either side of the existing axis), 
and Amenophis II, successor to Tuthmosis IIT, built his temple right against the west wall 
of the temple which his father had erected, 

‘The Hypostyle Hall of the temple of Amenophis II would not have had the outer or 
eastern face of is east wall shut in at first, as it is now, We tay assume that at the time 
this wall was sculptured the temple of Tuthmosis IIT did not extend south of the existing 
Hypostyle Hall. 

But here we find ourselves faced with a difficulty, On the outside of the east wall of 
the Hypostyle Hall of the temple of Amenophis II, there is evidence (p, 85) that two walls 
projected at right angles, They were, however, 60 near together that there cannot have 
been anything in the nature of a room between them. ‘The southernmost mark corres 
exactly with the line of the Hakoris sereen or portico, Perhaps, indeed probably, when 
first built, this sereen was placed against the side wall of the Amenophis temple, but was 
cout short as we now find it when the thick wall was inserted, which must, when it stood 
eomplete, have entirely hidden the east: wall of the Amenophis temple. 

‘The temple of Tuthmosis THT did not extend sufficiently far south to hide its neighbour. 
It would be fur t00 long a history for me to enter upon here, but it ix easy to show bya 
study of tho masonry, that it was the custom in Egypt to begin the construction of a 
temple by building the sanctuary, and working away from it towards the future hypostyle 
hall and great court. ‘The temple of Tuthmosis I may not, when the work came to 0 
standstill, have boen carried further south than the hypostyle hall, which may have been 
of about the samo dimension from north to south as the existing Hypostyle Hall, "The con 
sidlerable number of drums of polygonal columns used np in the foundations of the present 
temple, could thus be easily accounted for, 

‘Amenophis IT built his templo with that disregard so often shown by a successor to the 
‘works of the man who proceded him, and although on a less ambitious seale, he carried it 
further to the south and even projected part of it in front of the already existing building, 
‘Taking » comparative view of temple plans it may, I think, be said that a temple wax 
always intended to possess at least three chiof features: (1) the sanctuary ; (2) the hypo- 
style hall; (3) the court in front of that hall, A great number of variations were mado on 
this theme, but I beliave that everywhere, unless the building was very insignificant, these 
three essential parts were intended to be built, Amenophis IT built his temple including, 
these parts, consequently his courtyard obtracded itself on its eastorn side somewhat in front 
of the already existing temple of Tuthmosia IIL, ‘Then comes the incvitable Ramesses II 
‘on the soone. What may have happoned during the eentury and moro between Amenophin 
TE and Ramessea TL, who ean suy ? Possibly the forecourt begun by Amenophis IT had boon 
finished only on the eastern side. At any rate Ramessos IT took possession and finishod tho 
court, altering tho enstern range of columns to suit the more valgur fashion of his da 

Tthas been already said that the local sandstone of which these temples aro built, is for 
the most part of a very poor quality. ‘The stone mado use of by Tuthmosis IIT is altogether 
superior and very probably comes from elsewhere, but Amenophis IT did not pick the 
materials used in his temple. ‘The consequence is that no doubt very early in their history 
the stone beams and slabs of the ceilings may have begun to break. The stones of the 
polygonal columns of the original buildings were still made use of by Ramesses IT for the 
eastorn colonnade, clumsily coated with plaster to correspond with the new columns of the 
‘western colonnade, as we now see it. 
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Te may be doubted whether Ramesses TT had not wlready set his hand upon the building 
of Tuthmosis TIT, on the site afterwards occupied by tho temple of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty. We will now proceed to the description of the Initer, starting with the southern 
pylon, and leaving the addled portico for Iater consideration. 

‘The southern pylon is built of erude brick with a casing of stone. The stonowark is 
sully eaten by salt; such remains of inscriptions as there are, all illegible, and it is only 
by the style and wppearance of the workmanship that a basis of opinion ean be formed. 
One thing is cortain, the pylon is not of the same period as the last rebuilding of the 
tomple. Tt hns not foundations such as the temple has} it is contrary to all probability 
thnt when the bulk of the large temple was so solidly built and on such good foundations 
as itis, the pylon should be built in the manner of several hundred years before. 

‘We have now reached the entrance to the large temple, that which I call the temple of 
the Twenty-sisth Dynasty, A glance at the plan shows a great pecutiarity in it, It extends 
east of the axis very much more than it does west, feature quite unusual in « monumental 
Duilding, but the reason for this is, in the present ease, not difficult to-xplain. 

‘Phe sanctuary and main axis of the building being fixed, it is obyious that an enlarge- 
ment and glorification of the place could be carried out only in two ways, One was to 
rumove the temple of Amenophis TI, the other was to adopt the plan we see before us, wi 
to extend considerubly on one side, i.e, towards the east. 

‘The geeat intetest we find in making a study of this plnce js to observe the ingenious 
way in which the architect, in designing a plan $0 one-sided, contrived to maintain in the 
rnind of the spectator a sense of balance in relation to the long axis of the building. And 
here, no doubt, the presence of the existing southern pylon had a strong influence. “He wax 
tied by the southern pylon and the sanctuary. If we reconstruct the temple in the mind's 
eyo, we find ouryelves, after passing through the pylon, in a courtyard onto which, on our 
Toft, there intrudes a part of the pylon of the adjoining temple of Amenophis TL. Ou our 
right lies the fugade of « sioall temple, B, its axis at-right angles to that of tho main temple. 
‘The description of this little building must be reserved for the present. Whntevor faood 
this little temple and closed in the court on its western side is entirely destroyed. 

In front of us would have risen the fagade of the wall enclosing the secand courtyard, 
‘and in tho treatmont of this wall the ingenuity of the architect is well displayed. He made 
of it a seemly pylon; a large doorway, balanced by an equal mass of masonry on either side, 
is still to be treod by the bases of the roll or torus moulding which we always find at an 
important angle of a building, This pylon was quite large enough, as we ean tell by the 
dimensions of what is left, to dominate completely the pylon of Amenophis II. ‘Towards 
tho east the line of the pylon was continued by a wall which must have presented an 
appearance of decidedly secondary importance to that of the pylon itself. 

Passing through this pylon we enter the second court which now appears on the plan 
ax a very one-sided piece of work. ‘The architect managed to give another impression, In 
front of us, and on the axial line, he erected a second pylon about ns big as that we have 
passed! through, A great doorway is placed in the middle flanked by an equal mass of 
masonry on either side. ‘The form of tho stracture as n pylon is marked out, as in tho ease 
of that behind us, by the torus moulding at the angles, Extending eastwards from this 
pylon is a thick wall. The court in which we are now standing has its wall on the west 
much nearer to us than that on the east, is, in fuct, without an appearance of balance; but 
the architect was equal to the occasion, He maintained that look of symmetry so important 
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to a monumental work by filling up the eastern side of the courtyard with a stately colon- 
nade of two ranges of pillars, its front range being ut the same distance eastward of the axis 
of the temple as was the wall of the Amenophis temple on the west. 

Tn front of, ce, south of, the pylon was erected (a Inter addition) a very lightly eon- 
structed portico of three intercolumniations, with a doorway in the contre, and most 
remarkably thin screen walls at either side, This piece of building is so slight that it 
eannot have supported a roof of stone slabs, or if they were so bold as to set up such a roof, 
its life must have been very short, especially if made of the exceedingly poor stone of the 
neighbourhood. 

Tho unusual treatment of the design of the temple does not end with the artifice 
connected with the pylon last described, We must bear in mind that the customary 
arrangement, of a large teraple of the later dynasties was to show the front range of columns 
of the Hypostylo Hall in their full height from their capitals to their bases, but at the same 
time to close up the intercolumniations to a height of nearly two-thirds, thus admitking 
light over the screen wall and illuminating tho Hypostyle Hall in a very otfective nnd 
soenio way. 

But in the present caso wo find the oldor fashion observed, a solid mass of wall closing 
entirely the southern end of the hall; and when we enter in we see the reason for this 
farrangomont, ‘Tho main axis is not in the middle of the Hypostyle Hall, On the line of 
the axis wo find what I may be permitted to call the Nave, but this is flanked on the west 
by two aisles, on the enst by four. 

Following the axinl lino through the Hypostyle Hall, wo reach a chamber north of ib, 
‘out of which open throe sanctuaries side by side, its roof supported by two squire columns. 
‘To the left of this and accessible from the Hypostyle Hall lies a sort of lobby, in which i 
‘a doorway opening out behind the temple of Amenophis 1, and from which also opens a 
Jong and narrow apartment parullel with the sanctuaries, ‘fo the right is wn apartment the 
roof of which was carried by two columns of very slendor girth, and this opens again upon 
‘an apartment in which are two ranges of columns, 90 far apart and slight that I find it 
reasonable to suppose the central span was opon to the sky. 

T hope that too many words have not been spent in setting forth my version of how it 
comes to pass that these two temples stand as they do, and that one of them is of so 
unusually irregular a plan; but to the architeot this bnilding is one more example of a 
fact which it is not, at first, ensy to approciato, namely that rigid as is in appearence 
the building style made use of by the Egyptians, their plans were remarkably varied and 
elastic. 


6, ‘Tae Great Traum: ppraits. 


‘We have already shown that the site consists of a slight mound, the ground sinking 
away from it in all directions, When it was decided, at the time of the last rebuilding, to 
enlarge the plan, the builders were compelled to extend beyond the mound towards the 
east, Vory much of the preceding temple of Tuthmosis IT was used up for the foundations 
of the new work, but by no means sufficient masoury was thus provided. At the north-enst 
angle of the new work there are not lees than ten courses of stone, forming a solid platform 
Deneath the pavement. The greater part of the Hypostyle Hall rests on two courses of 
solid masonry ; in other places there are four and five courses, whilst for part of the east 
wall bounding the second court and where we find a series of small chambers, the somewhat 
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unusual method (for a late period of building) was adopted, not of constructing a platform, 
but of putting in very massive foundations to the walls, many courses deep and made 
exclusively of the materials of the Tuthmosis temple. 

Under the south wall of this courtyard at the eastern extension, the wall is built up on 
the polygonal columns before referred to, the spoils of the Eighteenth Dynasty building: 
Wherever we examine the fonndations of the large temple (exclusive of the southernmost 
pylon) we find the same abundance of foundations; but nothing was discovered by which 
‘these could be accurately dated, 

Having given the reader a general viow of the temple which might have been confused 
had various points of secondary importance been included in the account, it becomes 
necessary 10 ask him onee more to return to the south and place himself at the gateway F, 
which pierces the enclosure wall YY, and which is on the axis of the large temple. The 
wall itself is of crude brick in undulating courses and six metros thick. ‘The gateway is 
lined with wrought stone. Parts of the cornice and of the lintel were found bearing the 
cartouche of Nectansbos. Outside the gateway were found several interesting objects 
in situ. 

Standing against the masonry jambs of the doorway were two stone benches, 0°55 high, 
and 1-10 in length, finished at the top with the orthodox Egyptian cornice but on a suitably 
sinall seale, 

Close to each of these as shown on the Plan (Pl VI) was « stone pillar; one still 
gives a height of 1°37 above the ground level, but an unknown length is broken from the 
bottom. In the pillar against the west jamb there are, just below the cornice, a small 
niche and two somewhat similar at the sides, whilst the north face towards the wall, has 
a panel carved upon it indicated by mouldings in relief. What purpose these little stone 
pillars may have fulfilled it is not possible to say. No inscription or lettaring of any sort 
was upon them nor was the top of the little niche blackened as if a lamp had stood in it. 
‘The fact that the arrangement of bench and little pillar on one side of the gateway #0. 
exactly balances the bench and pillar on the other side justifies one in thinking that there 
is nothing accidental in this disposition, I searched about to find something in the nnture 
of a recess (sentry box) for the accommodation of a guard, but without success. The little 
pillars are now in the Fitawillias Museum at Cambridge. 

Passing through the gateway towards the temple we found immediately inside it on 
the cast, the remains of a small shrine of stone, It was placed only 0:25 from the stone 
work of the door jamb and looked west, 90 that its door faced those who passed by. Upon 
it was the cartouche of Tuthmosis ILL, The little shrine is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. Just behind it, i, east of this shrine, was a square stone trough. ‘This 
little piooe of temple furniture had survived the varions changes of the big building and 
hold its ground amidst tho complete overthrow of the parent temple, ‘The positions of 
the above are seen on Pl. VI. 

Closo by the shrine we found a large pivce of black granite. Tt lay on the old ground 
lovel and may have been, judging by its shape, a part of « sphinx, but thers was nob any 
block oF plinth on which such a figure should rest, Other pieces lay close by but on none 
of them could a finished surface be found, The figure, whatever it was, had been very 
thoroughly broken up and defuced, 

‘Traces of a pavement were found upon the axial line of the temple, and in the midst, 
‘between the gate and the portico, a rectangular slab with a shallow ‘sinking on its surface, 
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On advancing northward (Pl. VI) towards the southern pylon, the temains of a 
portico are still to be seen: bases of columns, broken capitals and some few picces of 
the sereen walls. This portico covered the doorway in the centre of the pylon, which 
pylon I venture to attribute to Ramesses Il, The portico is, however, of a much lator 
period. 

Just to the eayb of the entrance of this porch are remains of a lange block of black 
grunite. It has been battered out of all recognizable form. I have dug both round and 
under it, but could not find « traco of sculpture or insoription, Tb seems possible that the 
fragments before referred to aro part of the same block as they lie not far apart, Whatovor 
tho figuro may have beon, it was evidently on a colossal seale, 

‘Those who ate interosted in the plans of Egyptian temples will remember that in several 
‘eases n porch similar in type to that which we are about to examine, has boot added to the 
front of a pylon or entrance, but so far as I know this feature never shows itself until quite 
Jute, Tn the present ease we have a porch of four intercolumnintions; sereen walls filled 
three of the intérvolumniations whilst in the second from the pylon there were side doors; 
doubtless also there was a sereen wall and a wide door in it closing the front of the poreb, 
but no reinains of this wero found. ‘Tho cartouche of Nectanebos was found on a pioce 
of screen wall, and a piece of the cornice of the sereen was recovered. The capitals of the 
columns were of the type of which we see so many at Philae and from fragments we found 
it seems probable that they were surmounted by Hathor heads. ‘The floor of the porch 
had been filled in solid with crude brick. ‘There was not sufficient evidence loft for ws 
to tell how this porch was roofed; the span is considerable and the columns are too slim 
to have carried the heavy stone slab that would have heen required to stretch from side 
to side, 

‘The pylon was formed with a thin facing of stono over « core of erade brick. Tt had in 
its southern face two of the usual deep grooves to receive the feet of musts, but these 
grooves had been put to quite another purpose; they had been made the receptacles for 
colossal standing figures. Portions of these we found, made of an exceedingly bad and 
yellow stone, of very coarse workmanship and considerably decayed. Late ax the style of 
theso figures is, they may be somewhat older than Lhe porch, for an examination of the plan 
will show that when that work was added to the pylon, those figures stood in the camer 
in & rathor crowded and ignominious way. In the nicho on the west side of the poreh the 
foot of the statue are still in place, one foot advanced before the other in the usual Egyptian 
fashion, Close by the niche there remainod a xmall piece of ntone work showing that a 
horzontal range of hieroglyphs had boon eut ab this level, forming probably a band ab the 
top of wstylobate at the base of the pylon. 

Entering tho first court of the tomple wo find, on the oast, remains of « om 
its axis at right angles with that of the large one. It is in sadly dilapidated con- 
tion, the stone reduced almost to powder by tho salt, Nothing is left by way of 
insotiption to give a hint as to ite date or purpose, The soft yellow stone of which 
it is made was but little used in any of the works which still remain of the Kighwenth 
‘Dynasty; on the other hand it was considerably used in the reconstructions during the 
later dynasties, 

‘The temple consisted of a fairly thick front wall pieroed by the entrance doorway. 
Phasing through this wo soe the lowest courses of a small Hypostyle Hall, nearly square 
the roof supported by four columns, Optside its north wall there seems ty have been 
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a long, narrow chamber with a door at the east end; the jumbs of the doorway are prepared 
not for an external door but for one which led into n second chamber further enst, of 
which no trace remains, In the east wall of the Hypostyle Hall isan opening which does 
not show that it was prepared to reovive doors; it leads to a long, narrow sanctuary the 
walls of which are destroyed almost to the pavement level, This sanctuary was surrounded 
externally on the south, east and north faoes with a colonnade of square pillars; the 
positions of certain of these columns may be traced upon the floor blocks. ‘There is no 
evidence of any doorway from the little temple leading to this colonnnde. On its south 
side and east end the temple stood, indeed, close against the enclosing wall X (see plan, 
Pl, Vi'nnd also A, Pl. V). The angles of the east wall below the colonnade woto searched 
for foundation deposits and a search was made in the middle of the sanctuaty floor with 
similar object, but in vain, 

We rot to the axis of the large tomple, 

‘Traces of a pavement of thick stone blocks exist between tho pylon and the entrance to 
the second court, ‘The paveinent passes botweon the granite blocks bofore mentioned 
P. 28, without touching them, ‘They were possibly covered over when the temple was 
reconstructed. ‘The pavement is continued northward into the second court. Between tho 
entrance to this court and the red granite door-sill also described on p. 28 lay a stono alab 
forming part of the floor; on it are five square sinkings (seo plan, PL VI. ‘There is no 
clue to ity use, Wo not only opened the ground all round the granite door-sill but 
tinnelled under it in the hope of finding a foundation deposit, but without result; evory- 
thing was made solid by us, after we had penetrated beneath the block, which itaolf wns 
not moved, but since our time others have burrowed and the sill is now somewhat moved 
from ity place, Starting from the north fue of the granite blook we found four long piooes 
of stone extending northward, grooved for a channel, ‘The northernmost stone wax broken 
off just where the portico of Hakoris stands and we could trice the channel no further. 
‘The channel does not follow quite accurately the axial line of the temple but. trends a 
little towards the east, 

‘The portico of Hakoris need not detain us long, ‘The base of tho column on the west 
of the doorway was in position, and from it westward extended a stone wall, extraordinarily 
thin ‘but with traces of seulptured hieroglyphs. It is quite unlike the scrven walls we 
usually find between a range of columns, as for example, the sereens already montioned in 
the porch of the South Pylon (see p, 89), The thin soreen was no afterthought; the 
columns were, clearly, prepared to support it. No doubt there hail been a column at the 
west ond of the Hakoris portico; it would then have been of a design not unusual, threo 
intercolumniations, a doorway in the centro one, the architraye and comico of the front 
supported by four columns; but the western column was gone and in its place stands 
‘substantial wall which butts up against, but forms no essential part of the pylon front of 
the Hypostyle Hall, and hides the sculptured faco of the eastern wall of the tomplo of 
Amenophis II. 

Tt has already been stated that the eastern front of the wall of the Amenophis temple, 
which faced into the second court, still shows traces of sculpture. Only fect and anlles 
are left, the wall above having perished, but even these few relics are sufficient to 
reveal to tus that the type of workmanship is superior to that on the other side of the 
same wall 

‘On the eastern face of this wall and at two places marked on the plan, are vertical 
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‘breaks in the surface as though this surface had been chiselled down, either because cross 
walls had been removed or as a preparation to build two such walls, ‘The first is the more 
probable suggestion, as, when a more modem wall was to be built up against an older one, 
it, was not the custom of the Egyptian mason to make the least preparation ; he simply 
built one wall against: the other, without tie or bond or the slightest of grooves to sct it in. 
‘We have an example of this earclessness in the wall which was built. covering the wall of 
Amenophis. At its north end it butts up in the most crude way against the pylon of the 
Hypostyle Hall, 

‘The colonnade which formed the eastern side of the second court has been terribly 
destroyed. ‘The stonework has been overturned, broken and pillaged, but there is enough 
lence, putting together one thing and another, to show that there were two ranges 
of columns, six in a row, forming a stately portico; and behind this were three small 
rooms. ‘The foundations of these rooms are, as before stated, composed of fine and still 
well-preserved stones from the temple of Tuthmosis III. To carry the pavement of these 
small rooms, the pits left between the foundation walls had been filled in with stone chips 
‘and dry earth. ‘The hieroglyphs upon the faces of the foundation blocks, many of which 
were furned inwards towards these pits, are very perfeetly preserved, and the colour on 
them was, when we first discovered them, quite brilliant. 

On clearing ont one of these pits we foand an Osiride statue of sandstone lying on its 
back, vory perfoct from the knees upwards; it had probably been thrown in to assist in 
tho filling up. We hoped on the day following its discovery to raise it from the place in 
which it had rested so long; however, on coming to the pit, we had the vexation of finding 
that it had already fallen into five or six fragments, the sandstone being very fragile on 
the lines of stratification, It was of the type of the stately figures at the Ramosseum, but 
auch smaller. 

Tn this second court was found the “Hyksos” Sphinx, now st Cairo, From the de- 
setiptions given me of its discovery it seems possible that it also had been used for filling 
in beneath the pavement. 

‘The Hypostyle Hall next calls for attention, ‘The peculiarities of its plan have been 
already described (p. 30). All the columns are slightly bulbous in outline and rest on the 
tisual flat bases. A good deal of colour ean still be traced upon the sculpture with which 
they were ornamented. 

Fallen from above, the remains of several capitals of the larger columns were found; 
they were all of the papyrus type and all of them decorated in the same manner, agresing 
precisely with those in the little temple of Dyn. XXIX just west of the great pylon at 
Karnak. Fragments of eapitals of this form were found only in connection with the 
contral ranges of columns. None such were seen in the débris from the side aisles, nor 
could T identify any fragments found in these as belonging to eapitals, How the smnaller 
columns were finished at the top, I cannot venture to say. Their drums had not becn 
carved and if the capitals had been of the bud type, their broken fragments, unsculptured, 
would be difficult to distinguish from the fragments of the shafts, ‘The Hypostyle Hall 
has beon severely plundered on two oceasions, first at the time when so much stone was 
taken from the group of temples for the benefit of sugar mills ; secondly, when the tomple, 
eoluinns, and stones from the breakwater were plundered. 

‘A valuable note on this matter is obtained from a book but very little known; Au 
‘appeal to the Antiquaries of Europe om the destruction of the Monuments of Egypt, by 
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Geo. R. Gtiddon, late US, Consul at Cairo, London, Jax. Madden und Co. 1841, He 
speaks of EL-Kab ; 

“There these three temples [he refers to the thw temples here described and the small peripteral 
temple of Tuthmosis TI lying to the north] werw overturned by the Pasbia's orders [Mchered Ali] to. 
build some ascles factories and a'quay at Esna; but ax his agente bad a of material, 
after neelessly destroying these interesting remains, they have dragged the stones towards the river and 
Jeft them there in Heim The factories at Ena are now shut upy the quay a suiserable inatinoe of 
‘Tureo- Egyptian destructiveness.” 

‘The destruction had evidently taken place a good time before 1841, the date of the 
book, as there had by then been time to build and abandon the uscless factories, 

In the chambers north of the Hypostyle Hall the roof was supported by two pillars, 
‘square on plan. ‘These had been elaborately decorated with coloured sculpture, In this 
apartment we uncovered a block of black granite standing a little north of the doorway 
leading to the Hypostyle Hall but not quite on the axis of the temple. Tt did not appear 
to us that the block was in ite original position. Tt was nearly squarv on the top 90 x 87. 
The bottom was level but not finished as smooth as the surfaces of the sides and top, 
which had been polished. One eomer of the bottom had been broken off. Tts total height 
in 63 including the little cornice which surmonnts the sides. ‘The edge of this cornice ix 
everywhere broken, state of things which would necessurily come about if the block had 
stood whore it iow in when the roof slabs and stono beams broke down, even although wo 
tay suppose that at that time thero was a very considerable accumulation of earth, brickn 
‘and stone fragments round about and over it 

Close by we tincovered a block of stone eut into three steps ‘Two small recesses are 
hollowed oat frou the lower part of the block, ‘The steps are rather roughly cut and show 
no signs of use. They wore near the black gmnite altar but it would be impossible to say 
that they had any relation to it. 

Over the sanctuaries some of the fallen roof blocks still lie, In the floor of the eastern 
sanctuary we found a hole in the pavement, a paving stone gone. ‘This gave access to a 
small chamber the walls of which are made of stones used before in some othor placo and 
covered with inscriptions in hieroglyphs of a late type and of no interest, Unfortunately 
there is no cartouche, 

The chamber at the extreme north-east comer was made in the foundations beneath 
the tised pavement of the temple where a great deal of ground had to be made up to 
reach the level of the adjoining parts ‘This work had not been done in the old-fashicned 
way by piling up earth, but it was executed as had become the method in the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty by enrefully laying stone blocks, neatly squared, one tipon the other as ina wall, 
Our soundings about the Hypostyle Hall revealed the fact that under all that part of the 
temple two o threo layers of squared blocks were laid, At the caster side of this hall as 
many as three, four and more layers of blocks are seen, and at the north-east angle there 
aro ten, The plan shows the actual pavement stones with the bases of two coluinne 
resting upon them; and for the rest it indicates the upper surface of the next layer of 
stones underneath the pavement nnd on these we find, deeply scored on their surfaces by 
the masons, the guiding tines which would mark exactly where the colutnns were to stand 
on the paving stones above. It was from the angle of the cornice at this north-east comer 
that one of the eartouches of Nectanebos was found graven on the comer stone, 
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7, Tae Gear TeMpre: FOUNDATION STONES AND OUTLIERS. 

‘The description of the temple will not be complete until we have made a short pilgeim- 
age round the exterior of the group of buildings, the stones used for the foundations, now 
exposed, being of no little interest, 

Tt is on the south andl east side of the large temple that the inscribed stones are chielly 
found, and for the reason that the slight mound on which the original temples were built 
sinks away rather rapidly, both to the east and north, ‘The enlargement of the area covered 
by the néw buildings made it necessary, in onder to preserve a level floor within, that the 
Walls in their new position should be raised on considerable basements. 

Passing outward from the second court of the great temple through the ruins of the 
pylon, and turning sharp to our left, i¢, eastward, we see exposod a range of drum stones 
from polygonal columns; these are all set upright side by side, resting on a course of lange 
blocks and surmounted by the same. Each drum has had upon one of its fices a column 
of hieroglyphs; these are. good deal damaged and the column drums being placed without 
ny relation to their original arrangement, some with the sculptured face inward, some 
outward, some altogether out of sight within the substance of the wall, nothing can be 
made out of the inscriptions. 

On the east basement the inseriptions are, in nearly all eases, upon blocky of consider- 
able size, The cartouches of Amenophis I, Tuthmosis I and TET, and Sethos I, aro here to 
be seen, and possibly others, but this account of the temple, altvady too long, doos not 
profess to enter upon a detailed catalogue of all the inscriptions, There is enough, if only 
in these foundations, to show that a good deal of work was earried on during the Kighteenth 
and the beginning of the Ninetenth Dynasties. 

‘Tho inscribed stones, as we have stated, are found chiefly on the east basement wall 
and in tho pits in the foundations of this wall, on the return of this wall ficing towards 
tho north, and for a short distance upon tho east basement of the Hypostyle Hall, Most of 
the mawoney of the foundation north of this was evidently prepared for building the enlarged 
temple and brought from the quarry for that purpose, After the temples wero finished, their 
floor levels being apparently deterimined by the highest points of the mound on which they 
were built, the basement courses soem to have been, on all sides, buried in a solid: mass of 
crude brickwork—happy hunting ground for the sebbdkhtn for many generations past, +0 
that little is now left, It will have been observed that (see plan, Pl, V) there are in the 
enclosure wall ¥ two gateways side by side. The eastern gateway F, standing as it does 
upon the axis of the large temple, has been already described. Its companion G, we may 
suppose, was intensled to stand upon the axis of the temple of Amenophis IL but, after 
taking the greatest pains (which was necessary in view of the sadly dilapidated condition 
of the tomple walls), we woro forced to the conclusion that n true line just touched"the 
astern jamb of the gateway and did not pass through its contre. ‘This gateway corresponds 
in all respects with its neighbour on the east, and was evidently built at the same time, 

‘On the axis of the great temple produced southward, we now see a group of palm and 
other trees, but.on following the line weross the intervening cultivated ground, we find that 
‘we have in fact arrived at a great mass of masonry, rectangular in plan, against the south- 
‘west anglo of which the river flows, 

‘There is a tradition that a paved way extended from the temple direct to this quay, for 
such it was. Very naturally, any stones found upon this line interfering as they would do 
with the cultivation, have gradually been removed. Further deseription of the quay and 
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of the groyne attached to it, will be found in the Journal of Eayptian Archaeology, vii, 69 
and PL XIV. 

‘We have yet to mention the saered lake which lies between the enclosing walls X and 
Y on the east side of the temples (PL V). 

Ak present we seo a melancholy, still and dirty pool, nearly circular, an evil smelling 
mud crusted with salt bordering the water, ragged ruins of mouklering brick on the north 
and east, and the half-unveiled stonework of the temple foundations on the west. 

‘Search was made for a gateway or approach from the temple to the luke. 1 yas not 
unreasonable to think that, piercing the wall X, that wall which we take to be on the line 
of the enclosure of the ancient eity, we might find some moro or less monumental gate and 
stair, but our search was in vain. As we eould not doubt that the lake had been enclosed 
Dy stone walls and was most tnlikely to be cirealar in form (the Egyptians in their archi- 
tectural works seomed to have a dread of anything cirenlar) it was decided to search on 
the north side of the pool, Here a little digying revealed a stone wall, much dilapidated. 
A similar test on the south side revealed the same state of things Search wns then made 
‘on the west and we arrived upan a considerable mass of masonry; without doubt: we had 
‘come upon a corner, the south-west, of the walls enclosing the lake ‘The stair leading down 
‘and into it (for tho water mist have risen and fallen with the changing Nile) was also 
cleared; but the large quantities of stone blocks, each block” of considerble size, wore 
difficult to acount for, ‘They aro not the remains of a vertical wall such as enclosed the 
saored lake at Karnak, I venture to think that, disposed as they are at right angles to the 
water, they were « stepped rovetment laid an the sloping side of the excavation made for 
the lake. ‘The way many stones have slipped, owing as we may suppose to the yielding of 
the soft mud beneath them, is in favour of thin theory. 

‘To clear the lake all round was a bigger work than I was inclined to undertake and, in 
view of the unwholesome state of the mnd, » more unhealthy ono than I fancied, 
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8. BUILDING ON MOUND EAST OF PoHTICO. 


This little building B (Pl. V) has a very complicated plan whieh it is difficult to un- 
ravel. Tt is, judging by the type of a piece of sculpture found in it, quite late in date ; the 
figures have the pulpy surfice and clumsy outline characteristic of Ptolemaic work. 

‘The mothod of building is, however, unlike Ptolemaic, for it is decidedly Aimsy. ‘The 
paving stones ate not laid over the whole surface on which the intended building was to 
stand, but are thin slabs laid on the floor of each room and extending a fow centimetres 
under the walls, It is thanks to this system of building that we can make out some of the 
plan, for on these paving stones are scored linea which indicate the foes of the walls 
intended to be set up. The walls were of large erude bricks faced with a skirting or low 
dado of father thin stoue slabs set up on edge; the slabs are too thin to permit of others 
boing pluced upon them so as to lino the interior of the rvom up to the ceiling, ‘The slabs 
stand on the stone payement, in most cases. As the little mound falls away very regularly 
‘on all sides, it seems probable that the area now covered with pavement gives us a fir 
indication of what the dimensions of the little building were. Tt appears to have been 
etangular in plan, On the north was a room running the full length of the building. 
‘A doop recess linod with slabs is soen at tho west end of this room and two deep recesses 
on the north side (none of thom have marks in the pavement suggestive of door pivots or 
door sills, nor are they in any way foot-worn) ; at the east end is a small and shallow recess. 
‘A considerable luinp of fallen brickwork rests on the floor of the room, sundry pieces still 
retaining fragments of mucd plastering and of a fine coat of lime white on which could be 
traced romaing of « pattern in black. In the same mass of brickwork were broken vaulting 
Dricks of the usual type, seored across with the fingors to give a key to the mortar. Out of 
tho north room and near the middle of its south wall ix. doorway, on the sill of which is 
the door pivot. 

‘he doorway loads into x small square chamber, from which one roou opened to the 
st, anothor to the south, and another to the west. In euch of tho doorways the sockets 
for door pivots are seen. At the west end of tho middle room or passage aro tho sttimps of 
‘wo tipstanding stones which wero perhaps connected with the entrance doorway. If we 
entor at this supposed door, we find the pavement to be Inid with a slight rise as we 
approuch the door to the sinall central root. 

‘ho contral axis of this little building is at right angles with the axis of the large 
temples. 





9, Lrrrnn suNLDING LYING Wes oy THE TearLE or AmeNorats TL. 


‘his small structuro, D (PL. V), rectangular on plan, is raisod on a platform of sun-baked 
Prick. ‘The walls of the little building wore but one stono in thickness. Beneath them on 
the brick a course of stones had been laid, their length across the thickness of the intended 
wall, and the brick platform sooms to have been raised high enough to hide theso stones 
when the building was finished. ‘The door, if the gash in the east wall marks its place 
(which seems probable), faced eastward, so that tho axis of the building was more or less 
atright angles with the axis of the lange tomples. 

In the British Muscum Add. MSS. 84086, Lane MSS. rv, No. 73, is a “dmwing of 
Kilethyin.” This shows in the foregronnd m small structure which presents to us its narrow 
end (the view is looking eastward) and we see high blocks of stone at each angle and one 
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in the middle, with lower walls uniting them. I believe this represents the little building 
above referred to. ‘The drawing suggrsts that there may once have been a very minute 
edifice of the family of the kiosk at Philae. In the same view we see the sanctuary wall of 
the temple of Amenophis with its doorway and some roof blocks in place, and also six 
colimns of the Hypostyle Hall of the Great Templo with their architraves resting upon 
them, 


10, Nove oN THE SMALL TEMPLES WITH SURROUNDING COLONNADE, 


‘The small tomple R in PI, VI, within the first court and placed wt right angles with the 
axis of the largo tomplo, had on the north, east and south side of its sanctuary « range of 
coltinns, square on plan, which undoubtedly carried an architrave, and thus formed an 
¢xternal colonnade on the thiee sides above named, ‘There is no evidence of an approach 
1o this colonnade from within. 

Tmmedintoly outside the desort- or eastorn-gate throngh the Great Wall, we find a stall 
temple, its axis north and south, also with an external colonnade. ‘This temple bears the 
cartouche of Nectanehos It has boon overthrown down to the level of the pavement and 
‘on this pavement its plan is scored in firm lines which enable us to tell that at the southern 
‘end there were three intercolumniations whilst on its cast and west sides were four, ‘The 
‘oubranice front was towards the north and from this place, unfortunately, the paversent 
stones have boen taken, 60 that the traces of the plan are fost. Ax had become the laudable 
‘oustom, this little building, not more than 825 m, wide and 105 long, had been provided 
‘vith splendid fommdations of five or six courses of well-squared blocks; in result, the total 
‘atount of stone from the pavement downward must have a good deal exceoded the amount 
‘of stone from the pavement upward. 

‘Some little way northward of this temple wo find the remains of the little temple of 
‘Tuthmosis HIT bofbre referred to. This building had the cella completely surrounded by a 
colonnade of squate pillars, us is shown clearly by the plan sections and elevation in the 
Description de (Bgypte', where it is remarked that it was a countorpart of the two little 

on the island of Elophantino all of these structures have-long since been destroyed. 
ntoresting to find three little temples in the same locality, all similar in type, but 
ranging through the long period botween Tathtoosis HIE and Nectancbos. 
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THE RELATION OF MARDUK, ASHUR, AND OSIRIS 


‘By SIDNEY SMITH, M.A. 


‘Tae question of the relation of the civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia, often disoussed 
has most frequently been considered from the material aspect; and there is slowly aocumu- 
lating archaeological evidence to show that the two ancient states had many things in 
common that trade intercourse alone cannot be held to account for, On this strictly 
archaeological argument various authorities are likely to base varying interpretations ; but 
it is to be hoped that in the discussion of the point some regant may also be had to 
another aspect of the question,—the religious During the war a quantity of most 
important religious texts has been published by Dr Ebeling’, and from those texts 
certain facts: have come to light which necessitate an entiroly new view of the two great 
gods of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys, Marduk and Ashur; and it will be seen that 
certain inferences are possible which have & most important bearing on the question of the 
origins of civilisation, 

The texts that have supplied new information about the mythology dealing with 
Marduk and Ashur are of two kinds 

(1) Fragments of the Creation Epic, restoring much of the missing’ portion of the 
First Tablet, and almost the whole of the Sixth ‘Tablet, previously represented bya fow 
lines. ‘These have beon translated provisionally by Sir EA. Wallis Budge in The 
Babylonian Legends of the Creation (British Museum, 1921)'. 

(2) Toxts connected with the rites of the Now Year Festival, called Zagmuki 
Babylon and the city of Ashur. These have been translated by Professor Heinrich 
Zimmern in bis Zweiter Beitrag sxm Babylonischen Newjahrafest (B, G. Teubner, Leipzig, 
1918), a book which serves to explain much that had alwady appeared in the first 
pamphlet, Zum Babyloninchon Noujahrafest (1k, G. ‘Coubner, Leiprig, 1906). Professor 
Yionuwrn bas, in the lator work, given an ingenious comparison between the myth of 
Bol-Marduk and the New ‘Testament account of the Christ which is likely to distract 
‘attontion from certain points in which his interpretation of the texts is undonbtedly 
correct, For that rowon it will be well to state the results of his work on the texts as 
clearly as possible, 

Cortain texts from Nineveh and from the city of Ashur deseribe oult ceremonial pers 
formed at the New Year Festival’, ‘These cult acts are explained as representing mythical 
events connected with the story of Marduk. ‘The king himself played the part of Marduk 
in thix mimotic rituals, the priest that of Nabu, while tho worshippers themselves seem 
to have taken part in the coremony®, From these texts the story of Marduk ean be 
partially filled ont: some assistance can also be obtained from the ritual of this festival, 
Mhich lasted during’ the first twelve days of Nisan, from the hemerologies for the second 
to fifth days still extant’ ‘The Creation Epic was recited during the fourth day (also 


1) Tete avs Aanur Retigidven Inhalts, Hofte 1-vt (Wiseenschattliche Veréffontlichunges des Deatichen 
Orient -Gesellschafts). 
+ Soe also Enxtsxa, Das babylonieche Woltechipfungulied, B. Meissner, Breslau, 1021. 
2» Eater Beitrag, W27-120.  Krster Beitrag, 32, Anm. 5. 4 CE weiter Beitrag, V4, 1. 9. 
© Tavmeav-Dasons, Rituols Accadiens, Paris, 1921, 127-165. 
Journ, of Egypt, Arch, vr. 6 
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tic representations) from beginning to end!, as summarizing the early part of 
Mantuk’s career as follows: 

Marduk was begotten by Ea within the chambers into which Apsu, the abyss of 
Woters, was divided. His form was peculiar, for he had four ears and four eyes, which _ 
probably means he was two-headed*. He joined with all the gods in the great rebellion 
‘against Tiamat. Other gods having refused to undertake the task of facing Tiamat and 
her champion Kingu’, Marduk, on the promise that his supreme position should be acknow- 
edged, went forth to battle, paralysed Kingu by his eyo’, and killed Tiamat in battle, 
ripping her up to make heaven and earth. Marduk then fixed the stations of the moon 
and the stars, and announced his intention to Ea of making the ways of the gods two-fold, 
ie. one eclestial, one terrestrial, Ea suggested that one god be sacrificed that all might 
be established, Marduk held « council of the gods and asked who was the causo of atrife. 
They replied " Kingu,” and Kingu was punished, Ea fashioning* mankind from the blood: 
man was made for the service of the gods. ‘The gods then asked Marduk what gift they 
could make him, and he decided on the building of Babylon, ‘The Anunnaki themselves 
built the temple of Babylon named Esagila, and when this was completed a council of the 
ods was held which bestowed on Marduk the Fifty Names which announced his supremacy. 

So closes the Creation Epic; and befure the ritual texts enable us to learn more 
of the story there is a long gap, and somewhere in this gap must come the group of 
events once recounted in the so-called “Legend of Zu’." From this we learn that the god 
Zu stole from Marduk the dup dimati, generally translated the “tablet of destinies.” but 
botter called a™ tablet of ordinances.” This was an essential to the ruler of the Universe: 
it had originally belonged to Tiamat, who gave it to Kingu, from whom it was eaptured by 
Marduk. Tt may be that the Joss of that tablet led to the fall of Marduk: for the ritual 
text? opens with Bel imprisoned in the * Mountain,” that is the grave, or Sheol, the 
underworkl*, A message was sent out, asking for some one to bring Marduk out. Nabu 
came from Borsippa to save his father. A goddess (almost certainly Beltis, the spouse of 
Marduk) appealed to Sin and Shamash to bring Bel to life, then went to the gate of the 
grave seeking him where he was guarded by twin watehmen in a prison without sun 
for light: the goddess descended into the grave to save him. While Marduk was thus 
imprisoned, apparently with the actual evildoer, confusion fell upon Babylon. Furth 
details of tho ritual are not easy to work into a story, but it is clear that Nabu and Beltis 
Were both active in their endeavours to aid Marduk. Finally Anshar sent Enurta* out: to 
eaptnre Zu, and he captured him; and then the gods bored through the door of the 
prison and brought Marduk out, It should be noted that the colophon of the tablet shows, 
that it was intended only for the eyes of those initiated into these religions mystories, 

Such is the brief ontline of the myth of Marduk as it is now known, Several anthorities, 








2 Zeciter Beitrag, 30, Avs. 1. 

* The two heuled divinity, thew, ot cylinder seals is Marduk 1 believe thew scenes to be illustrations 
‘of the ineantation “Go, my eon Marduk.” 

* The reading of this natae is far from certain. * Fourth Tablet, L 67. 

* Le. Like potter, as the word tsed inaplien Ea's symbol was a ratu-hended erook, Note that in the 
paintings of Egyptian temples it is Khnnzn, a ram-headed god who moulds the figures of the king and his 
Aouble, also at the comsinand of the min-god (Naviia, Deir l-Bahari, u, Pl. XLVI, 
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especially Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, have pointed ont close similarities between the Creation 
Epic and the Myth of Apep'. Even the few facts outlined above will suggest com 
parison of the Iner events in Marduk’s carver with the myth of Osiris ‘The descent into 
the grave is of course the central feature; it is unfortunate that in the Marduk myth the 
immediate cause of that descent is uncertain. The comparison of Beltis with Isis is 
obvious; and the victory of Enurta, whose symbol is a bird of prey’, over Zu affords at 
‘any rate an interesting parallel to that of Horus over Set? Nabu is very similar in his 
characteristics to the Egyptian Thoth, who also played a part in the Osiris myth. Com- 
parative mythology is notoriously unsafe ground for speculation, and yet it seems difficult, 
to believe that no connection exists between the Babylonian and Egyptian myths, 

That there is x possibility of such a conncetion is, I believe, strengthened by certain 
other considerations. ‘These considerations ure indeed themselves but guesses, bat they 
afford the best explanation of a series of problems which Assyriologists have long been 
unable to answer. 

Zimmern long ago* pointed out that the god Ashur in Assyria was the hero of the 
fight with Tiamat, as Marduk was in Babylon: a fact confirmed by the texts from 
Kalfah Sharkét, in which Ashur becomes the central figure of the Creation Epic’. ‘There 
can be little need to doubt that Ashur and Marduk are essentially one and the sate god, 
ditferentiated by different epithets, otherwise the literary appropriation of the Creation 
Epic, undoubtedly composed originally in Babylon about the period of the First Dynasty, 
to the Assyzian god could never have won approval. Ashur, then, also was a god who 
desconded into the grave, and the facts known abont Bel-Manluk are aled true of (Bel]- 
Ashar, Ib is indoed significant that in the ritual form Ashur the god ix always called Bel. 
Now in this equation of Marduk and Ashur may be found the explanation of the name 
Axari—always used of Marduk as an epithet only, as in the tablet of the Fifty Names. 
Asari has gonerally been considered a Sumerian word*: but I venture to suggest that it is 
quite possibly a Semitic, or, more properly, Akkadian adjective applied to the great orl: 
‘an epithet which, with the Assyrians, became the name of the god himself. 

Now there is a very important feature of the god Ashur which has not been very 
generally remarked. ‘The slabs from the,palace of Ashur-nagir-pal at Nimrad, now in the 
British Museum, have frequent. representations of the god sitting in a winged disk”, In 
scenes which are probably illustrations of the Assyrian New Year Festival, the god in the 
winged disk is always seen hovering over a troe: and similar scenes are frequent on 
Assyrian cylinder seals. It is safe to infer that the tree and the god are closely connected, 
‘The tree is a most peculiar object, being apparently bound at certain parts of the trank 
by metal bands, and then hung with intertwining boughs, the whole being surmounted by 
an arbour of twigs Professor Tylor* saw in the whole scene, in which certain figures ur 














| Anumber of detailad parallels are pointed out in The Babylonian Legends of Creation ; and cf. Goite 
of the Enyptians, 1, 324% * See Kise in P.SB.A., Feb. 1913, 66 

8 Another incident in Zu's carver which is similar to the atory of Sot ix illustrated on aotne oylinder 
seals which ahow a bintman dragged before the judgment seat of Ea in heaven by a double headed god, 
fie, Marduk. ‘The other god who is upparontly accusing Zu may be Nabu carrying a mace See Wane, 
Orientalivche Ziegelbitder, 11, Abie, 396-400. 

+ Brater Beitrag, 144. * See Bopax, Crontion Legend, 8. 

* For the completo artificiality of the sorihey interpretations of Ajari as a Sumerian expression, see 
Uwoxan in Zeitchrift fdr Aanyriologia, xXx1, 153. 

¥ This winged disk mast surely be closely connected in significance with the winged disk in Ezyptian 
fort: of: Kune in Z Ae x, 101. 

* PSB. x0, 388 
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depicted, a ceremony derived fom the fertilization of the dato palm, but M. Henzey? has 
given good resous for doubting this. ‘The habit of putting omamental metal bands round 
codar trees in temple-precineta is attested by inscriptions of New Babylonian rulers®. 
‘This fuct alone inclines me to believe that the treo of Ashur is a cedar treat Iam the less 
willing to think the tree is a date palin because that tree does not grow in th latitude of 
Nimrid, Howover this may be, Ashur was closely associated with m tree round which 
metal bands wero placed, porsibly a codar 

Now Sir E. A. Wallis Bdge has kindly pointed out to me a curious feature of the 
symbols of Osiris oalled ¢¢t or ded. Below the outsproading top which, aceonling to 
Prof Newberry, may represont the sproading, sweeping branches of a conifer, are generally 
four bands, What do these bands ropresent*? It is very tempting to sec in them the 
samo metal bands that are round the troe with which Ashur is connected, Porhaps it 
was this vory foature that tho Osiris myth attempted to explain by the story of a tree 
growing round the chest which hold the body of Osiris, Should this compurison be accepted, 
it seems impossible to the prosent writer not to believe that Ashur and Osiris, whose cult 
objects are similar, a8 well as their myths, have a common origin, 

For that common origin the name also speaks, Prof Sayce has pointed out the 
possibility that Asari is philologically equal to Osiris: it is no less possible that Ashur = 
Asari= Osiris, Incidentally, one small peculiarity about the name of Ashur may itself 
pethaps be explained by what has already been said. Why did the name written Ashir or 
Ashur in early times come to be pronounced Ashshur, as it invariably is from about 
1400 n0.? Is it possibly because Ashur was identified with the treo named Wi, the 
sherbin, a particular form of cedar? ‘The speculation is nothing more than speculation, 
Dut it fits the evidence very well. 

Now if the Osiris inyth in Egypt and the Marduk and Ashur myth in the eastern 
river valleys have a common origin, where did the myth originate? Certainly not in 
Babylonia; for the god who descended into the grave had quite a differont story originally 
in Babylonia—he was Tamms, and connected with the Ishtar eyele. ‘The worshippers of 
Marduk, the Babylonians of the First Dynasty, are now universally acknowledged to have 
come from Amurru, or ronghly speaking, Syria, ‘he Assyrians wust also have come into 
the Euphrates and Tigris valloys from without, for Sumerian remaing have been found on 
the sito of KalGah Sharkit, ‘The carliest Assyrian names are found on the tablets from 
Cappiclocia, which bolong to the time of the Dynasty of Us, about 2250—2150 ne. ; this 
‘also points to a Western origin, When it is remembered that the city of Byblos played an 
important part in the Osiris myth, there scems some ground for the supposition that 
Syria was the true original home of Ashur-Marduk-Osiris, 

Ty Porn, Les Ait Anaricnnen dhe Lowove (1917), 404 

# Of Lanavox, Neubalylaniahe Kénigsinshriften, Nebachadnerear Nr. 17, Col. 11, tl, 7-80, ot fro, 

2 "Tho tin fontures of the tree as represented in the aculptures are that the trunk ia straight apd the 
Venchos form s clurup head. Of the Cevdews Libuni it i aaid, “In the young troe the pole is wtmight and 
upright....As the tree inerensos in size the upper branches become mingled together and the tree ix then 
cluinp-headed." Enoyet, Britt ax. ’The cones in the hands of the divine figures may well be cedar cotvn, 
the resin frow which was used for anointing, 

+" coon tow translation ofan Arnbio text recently published (ace BuDow, Queen of Shab, yp xxxie 
ativ) the early Arate were in the habit’af placing rings wade of precious metal on logu or trunks of trees 
which in soine way had become sacred, In the instance quoted the log of wood had a mysterious usigin and 
performed miracles, and Solomon determined to preserve it, The King and the Queen of Shoba each placed 
‘one wlver collar on the log, after the miraculous transformation ofthe Queen's animal foot, and tha example 
vias fllowed by thelr seceaors, oo thot at the oousing of Cirlat there were 0 Hnga n te log. ‘Ta eustorn 
Of taiging various objects on sacred trees was well-known in pre-Talamic Avuhiac 
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KIZZUWADNA AND KODE 


By SIDNEY SMITH, M.A. 


‘Tire archives of Boghaz Keui have revealed a certain amount of information concerning, 


Nee ee f 4 Pe 
the geographical position of Kinmwadna?, the Kizawadana, ¢ MMA Shim 
ord IDARES of the Egyptians, which is sufficient to determine the whereabouts 
of that important state of Asia Minor, mentioned in the list of the ullies of the Hittites at 
the battle of Kadesh and in the treaty between Ramesses I and Hattushil®. It has been 
located by several scholars, without any proof, on the Black Sea, ‘The points of importance 
to be considered may be briefly enumerated. 

(1) Kizzawadna bordered on the lands of the Hittites and the Harri of Mitanni, and 
was on the sea-coast. This is clear from the following passages. 

Keilschriftteste aux Boghaz Kéi 1. No. 5, col. 1.11. 5-7. “Previously, in the time of my 
grandfather, Kizxuwadni belonged to the land of the Hittites. Afterwards Kizzawadni 
rebelled against the Hittites and joined the Harri.” 

Col. ILL. 87-29, “Again (if) any of the fortresses of the land of the Harri be embroiled 
with a fortress of Shunn-ashshura, in some city of the Harri we will do battle with him (the 
Harri) together.” 

Col, IV.5-10, “Whosoever of the land of the Harri, whether they be brokers or travelling 
traders, of the city of Urushsha, are directed by the hand of Shuna-ashshura, I (King of 
atti) will never give (them) back to the king of the Harri. And hereafter I will never 
receive with favour the requests of the Harri in a complaint ordispute. He (Shuna-ashshura) 
shall govern the Harri, who have broken the oath of the gods.” 

Col. IV, 40-65. “From the sea, Lamia belongs to the Sun [i.e. the Great King of Hatti), 
the city of Bitura belongs to Shuna-ashshnra, They have measured out the boundary 
‘between them and divided it. The Sun shall not fortify the city of Lamia. 

“Phe city of Arima, belonging to the Sun, with the city of Bitura, they have measured 
out the boundary and divided it between them. ‘Tho Sun shall not fortify the city of Arina, 
The city of Shilia belongs to the Sun. The cities of Zinziluwa and Erirama belong to 
Shunaashshura; they have measured out the boundary between them and divided it, ‘The 
Sun shall fortify Shain, Anumushsha belongs to the Sun, the hill of tho eity of Zabarna 
belongs to Shuna-ashshura; they have measured out the boundary between them and 
divided it, The Sun shall fortify Anumushsha. 

“That old boundary, which they have abotished, the part of it which is beside the land 
of the city of Atania, Shunsashshura shall retain, From the city of Luwann the eity of 
Hpbina is the boundary of Shuna-ashshura, ‘That which is beside the land of the Hittites, 
the great King shall retain, That which is beside the land of Atania, Shuna-ashshurn shall 
retain. 











* The initial consonant, uncertain in tho eunsiorm, is shown wo be py the hierglyphn. 
© For this see Journal Vi, 104 and 198. 
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“Phe city of Sherigga belongs to the Sun, the city of Luwana belongs to Shuna-ashshura, 
‘The river Shamri (is) his boundary; the great King shall not cross the river Shamri to the 
border of the land of Atania. Shuna-ashshura shall not cross the river Shamri to the border 
of the land of the Hittites. 

“From the city of Zilabbuna the river Shamri is the boundary; from the river Shamri 
shall be the boundary of Shuna-ashshura, Shuna-ashshura shall not cross the Shami to 
the border of the land of the Hittites, the great King shall not cross the river Shama to 
the border of Kizeuwadni,” 

(2) Kizzuwadna contained ports from which shipments from the Hittites to Egypt were 
effected, as is shown by a letter from Hattushil to Ramesses IL 

“Concerning the iron, about which I sent, word, there is-no good quality iron in the city 
of Kizuwadni, in the house of my seal” (Keilschrifttarte aus Boghaz Koi I. No, 14 Oby. 
1, 20-21), 

‘The point of this remark is that there is no iron at the port available for immediate 
shipment; the letter proceeds to state that there is some dificulty in procuring good iron, 
‘Tho most natural port to think of is ‘Tarsus, and this agrees very well with other avidence, 

(8) The principal natural feature of the boundary ax given above is the river Shamra, 
‘That this name is purely Semitic there enn be no doubt; it is from the well known Accadian 
root “we and means “the violent,” It svoms impossible to tho present writer to believe 
that w river flowing into the Black Sea had a Semitic name, Tt is on the other hand, very 
tempting to see in the Greek name of the Nahr Saybin, Saros, a derivative of Shamra, 
through the form Shaurd, 

(4) Two of the towns mentioned as lying on the border in the passage quoted ubove 
may be identified with places mentioned in Assyrian historical insoriptions. “The land of 
the city Atania” may reasonably be identified with the city of Atun mentioned (Sargon II 
‘Annals, 1.45) in connection with Tabal. ‘This Atun has been connected with Tyana, but 
mote probably is the Tynna of Ptolemy (see Fonaen, Provinzeinteilung des Assyrischen 
Reiches, p.72). The city of Ardna may well be the famous city of Arinna, mentioned in the 
Egyptian treaty, and celebrated s a farnous shrine in the Boghaz Keui documenta. It is 
mentioned by Tiglathpileser T as being a city of Mugri (Annals, col. v. 1, 773 see Saycx in 
Proceedings of the Soviety of Biblical Archaeology, vol, x1, p. 98), and lay therefore in 
the Anti-Taurus. 

‘The conclusion from this evidence is fairly clear, Kizenwadna was a state lying on the 
Mediterranean sea coast, including the city of Tarsus, the nutural port of central Asia 
Minor; the northern boundary ran east into the Anti-Taurus, then turned back to the sua 
the southernmost portion probably lay south of the Gulf of Issos, since the boundary was 
eoverminouy with that of the Harri. 

‘There is, however, ono difficulty which must be explained before the conclusion ean be 
regarded as certain, The name by which the Egyptians knew the lands round the Gulf of 
Tssos ot this same period was Kedi or Kode, {x ‘This is used in the accounts of the war 
between Ramesses II and Mutalli, in which Kizewadna is also mentioned. Dr Hall 
informs me that this may be an Egyptian word meaning “ going round,” the land where 
‘one goes round (ie, the Gulf of Issos), and may not therefore represent the native namo of 
the country; or that it may be an assimilation of w foreign name to the native word, sitnilar 
to those frequently found in Arabic writers. In this case it will be spelt like the word 
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meaning “to go round” by a Volksetymologie, That Kode and Kizuwadna may possibly be 
names for the same country is, perhaps, shown by an historical incident. ‘The wife of 
‘Hattushil, King of the Hittites, wasa Princess of Kizzuwadna, Thirteen years after Battushil 
had concluded a treaty of peace with Ramesses the Second, the Egyptian monarch married 
a daughter of the King of the Hittites, Among the princes in the train of the Hittite king 
when he visited Pharaoh's court was. prince of Kode, ‘The prominence given to this prince 
may be explained by the fact that he was a blood relation of the princess; that he was, in 
fact, a prince of Kizauwndna, In any case, it is far more probable that Kizmwadna lay 
round and to the west of the Gulf of Issos than that it should be located on the Black Soa, 
‘as it has been in various maps recently published in German archacological journals, (See 
‘Mittheilungen of the Dentachy Orient-Gevellschaft, Nos, 58 and 61). 


As 


EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL-AMARNA 


By ©, LEONARD WOOLLEY, M.A. 


‘Tux Egypt Exploration Society's work at Tell el-Amarna was resuuied on October 20, 
1921, and the season continued until February 10th of this year, I had with mo Mr 
P.L. 0, Guy as archaeological assistant, Mr F, G. Newton as architect and draughtsman, 
and Mr Battiscombe Gunn to deat with the inscribed material. Our work gained considerably 
in interest from not being confined to the central town area; within tho limits of ‘Tell 
el-Amarna there is plenty of variety, and in the following preliminary report on the 
season's results I deal separately with four sites sufficiently distinguished from one another 
by position and by character. ‘These are the Workmen's Village, the Main City, the River 
‘Temple and the Precinct of the Southern Pool, 





L Tae Vintace Sire. 
The Site. 

Almost in the contre of the are formed by the high desert behind Akhetaton there 
ruins out from the limestone cliffs a long and narrow promontory broken up by shallow 
‘wadies and rising here and there to low peaks, which, broadening at its western point, 
‘encloses w small cup-like hollow, open to the south but from the royal city completely 
hidden behind its tlat-topped rim of steep pebble-strewn hill, In the German map (Tistste, 
Tell el-Amarwa, 1917), this’ valley is marked a4 a cometery. Actually there are gmves 
in the wady just to the north and one or two on the hill orest, but the ruins which erowd 
the whole valley are of-w different character. In the bottom of the hollow lies a walled 
village, and on. the slopes to the north and east of it are brick funerary shrines, 

It is « curious spot in which to find « village, expecially in Upper Egypt, whore the 
Fallildn live as close as possible to the fields they cultivate, building thoir houses along the 
strip botween the tilled land and the desort; this village is far from any possible cultivation, 
as far away into the desert as wator-transport would allow—for there can have been no wells 
in this high sandy valley and all water inust have been laboriously carried from some well 
or canal down in the plain, if not from the Nile itself. It would soem to be intentionally 
separate from Akhetaten and seclndéd from it. Yet it is a central site; for, as the map 
shows, it is m converging point for half-a-dozen of the roads still to be timced across the 
desert; and it is just about half-way between the northern and the southern groups of 
gallery tombs, with both of which it is connected by those roads. ‘The place is, as we shall 
see, a workmen's settlement, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that its inhabitants 
were the men employed on the great rock tombs which were being excavated on the edge 
of the Upper Desert for the nobleinen of Akhenaten's court, Porhaps because their pro- 
fession bore something of the stigma which we know attuched to the embalmers, perhaps 
because tomb-workers in genoral shared the ill-repate earned by their obstreperons mates at 
‘Thebes, they were removed as far as might be from the neighbourhood of the eity, and 
goanl-houses wore built upon the road thut led down to it; at any rate the fact of this 
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place lying more conveniently to their work than any other was a good practical reason to 
reinforce a prejudice. 

Of course the rich alone could afford, or were given by ruyal favour, elaborate tombs 
adorned with columns and reliefs cut in the solid rock; but poorer men died no less than 
they and demanded—or their relatives did—a less expensive kind of burial. Many of these 
‘would require rock-eut graves, though of a simpler sort, and nowhere else did rock come 
down so eloso to the main quarter of the city; this then would seem to be an admirable site 
for a cemetery of the second class, and clearly there was avery intention of so using it. ‘To 
have put the tombs in the same valley as the village would have had a double advantage ; 
the grave-diggers would have been closer to their job, and the tomb-chapels with their 
paintings and offerings would have been under the eyes of the villagers responsible for 
their maintenance and safety. Such a precaution was indeed most necessary. ‘Tomb- 
plundering was common, and if in the case of the orthodox the four of sacrilege did not 
deter the criminals, plenty of people then in Egypt might think it no crime ut all to violate 
the graves of Aten hereties, All round the rock amphitheatre of El-Amarna run the roads 
of the old patrols. These were not on guard aguinst any forvign enemy; one of their duties 
doubtless was to prevent desertion on the part of the slaves employed on the buildings of 
the new capital; another to keop out the profane from the sacred valley of Akhetaten, and 
this chiefly because such persons might woll satisfy their religious scruples by damaging or 
defacing monuments, If the necropolis of Thebes had to be regularly patrolled, the come- 
tery of the Aten worshippers stood in greater need of protection, and it would have been no 
small advantage to have had the graves actually in sight of the grave-liggers' homes, 
Unluckily this proved impossible. ‘The rock of the valley is of the worst quality, a crumbly 
marl which will not stand cutting, and where there does seem to be better stone it is but 
thin stratum below which are huge boulders. Several attempts to cut shaft-graves were 
made, and failed, and in consequence the valley was given up as hopeless and the shafts 
were sunk in the next wady, two hundred metres or so to the north, and in the plateau 
beyond that, where good limestone was found cropping up to the surface; but the super- 
vision of the tomb-chapels here would have been difficult, and so the chapels were separated 
from the tombs and we find the shrines built in tiers on the slope just outsille the village 
wall while the tomb-shafts themselves are oat of sight over the hill, ‘There was good 
precedent for such separation, and in this case it was clearly advisuble. ~ 

‘The village then was the home of the tomb-diggors and grave-tenders of the royal city, 
fa class of men whom for various reasons it was well to keep at a distance and under dis 
cipline. ‘This goes far to explain the peculiar features of the building as well as its position, 


Town Planning. (See the Plan in Pl. XVI). 

‘The striking feature of the place is its regularity. Akhetaten itself, ike any modern 
village in Egypt, straggled along the edge between the desert and the sown, and though 
its streets ran at right angles there wax no attempt at the regular grouping of houses or 
equal division of insulae; a large house stood isolated, surrounded by its own garden and 
depondences, and next door to it smaller houses were husldled together as best they could 
find room; when once the streets of the city had been roughly laid out the individual 
ownet or contractor built to suit his own fancy on an area large or small as his means 
allowed. But in the village it is otherwise. Here we have town-planning in its most 
radical form, with complote uniformity as its guiding principle. The village is a perfect 
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square, enclosed within its own walls; it is divided by streets which run through it north 
Dy south at equal intervals, connected by crossroads at either end, With the exception of 
one house, presuinably that of the foreman or cterk of the works, all the houses atv equal 
in size and similar in character and accommodation, 

‘The architect took as his unit a square of ten metres, which formed the ground area of 
two houses: on this basis it was easy to make the whole into « square, widening the front 
road or adding an extra block lengthways to balance the space given up to streets, Hero, 
‘as at El-Lahiin, the square is divided by a heavy wall going north by south into two unequal 
parts, an eastern or inner part consisting of four rows of houses and four streets, and 
A western or outer parb consisting of two rows of houses and a single street. Each had 
originally one gatoway through the south wall, ‘The southernmost houses were built first, 
then the others in order towards the north, the outer walls of each being added in a series 
of Lis to that Inst completed against the long back wall, which was built as @ continuous 
whole, Internal walls were rin up later, 

‘The bonding of the enceinte wall shows that the inner village with the dividing wall 
‘was constructed first, the outer village morely abutting on it; this does not denote any real 
difforence in date, it was but a matter of the builder's convenience, but to it apparently was 
due the awkward placing of the village, ‘The architect had planned square which would 
fit into the hollow; but the builder started by putting up an oblong, and chose to place 
it in the middle of his available tat space; consequently when he came to add. his western 
quarter ho was out of his reckonings and had to build on the slopo of the valley side and so, 
‘spoil the plan; actually oue house-plot was taken up by a spur of rock and eonld not bo 
built on at all. 

Tt is instructive to compare this Amarna village with that built by Sesostris IT at 
El-Lahtn for the workers on his pyramid, Different as they ate in size, the two plans possess 
many features in common. In the internal arrangement of the houses there are such minor 
changes as an interval of five hundred years could hanily fail to bring; but the general 
disposition, the symmetry of the gronnd-plan, even the division into an castor and a 
Western quarter, are identical in both, Whatever reforms Akhenaten might elaim to have 
introduced elsewhere, Egyptian conservatism way indisturbed when it was a question of 
workmen's dwellings; and thes are essentially workmen's dwellings, not barracks; men 
lived here with their wives and families, and even if they were a somewhat, special class, 
they were neither soldiers nor slaves. 














The Streets, 

‘The inner village is entored from the south by a narrow gate in the eontre of the south 
wall, a gate furnished with a door whose wooden hinge-block was found én situ let into the 
stone threshold. ‘This led on to a broad stroct or square ranning across the ends of three 
rows of houses and closed at its east end by the big house of the aversoer; out of it four 
straight and parallel streets go north, dividing the rows of houses, each having doors all 
‘slong one side and a blank wall along tho other: at their far ends they aru joined again by, 
a narrow lane, North Passage, which runs under the enceinte wall and has no houses 
‘opening on to it. In the onter village a single street, Wost Street, runs up the centre with 
houses opening on to it on both sides; this strect communicates with South Place’ by a 
broad doorway through the long dividing wall, and originally had its own exit through 
second gate in the south wall, but in contse of time this fell into disuse. Tt had been an 
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inconvenient gate at the best, opening on to a rough sloping rock. It was long the custom. 
to use the open space between the gates as.a place where the flocks of the village might be 
kept at night, and in time, what with their droppings and the chopped-straw waste that 
accumulated there, the ground-level rose and began to block the doorway. Most people 
‘went round to the other gate by preference. ‘Then the population dwindled, and the outer 
village was the first to be deserted, so, since there were now few to use the gute, it was 
roughly bricked up and a breast-high wall of uncut stones was thrown up anglewise 
between the battress-end of the Long Wall and the southernmost house of West Street, 
to form a regular pen: the cattle stayed on there, and rubbish was flung into the empty 
‘space, until the whole south-west corner of the village became the midden we found it to 
be when we came to dig there, 

South Place, on the other hand, stretching in front of what came to be the only entrance 
to the village, was never blocked up. The only thing in it was a little shrine”) against the 
east jamb of the gateway; it was in too ruined a state, when found, for its original character 
to be made ont; all that remained was a simple enclosure with in front of it  mininture 
flight of stone steps, which looks right up Gate Street. 

But if South Place was unencumbered, that is more than can be said of the other 
streets. Private householders did not hesitate to encroach on the public way with actual 
building construction. ‘Thus the owners of several houses in Main Street built out from 
their front rooms small covered tunnels whose roofs made very awkward bumps in the 
road-level; others let into the ground against the wall big stone bowls surrounded with « 
mud eoping whereon stood the great jars holding the houschold water-supply, or they built 
brick mangers against the wall and kept their cows or donkeys there; one can see, built into 
the brickwork of the manger, the cross-stick with the tethering-rope still fast about’ it. 
(PL IX. The water-jar seen in the background was found there in position.) The streots 
‘must havo looked very much like those of a small town in modern Egypt, The resemblance 
‘was increased by another feature, perhaps more common than the surviving evidence goes 
to prove, Outside No. 5 Main Street there lay deep down in th débris a layer of lgght 
brushwood with rough beams below but lacking the mud coating which is necessary to a 
house-roof; it lay quite horizontally and not as it would have done had it slipped from the 
: it was evidently a light awning such as in the modem sag is often stretched 
roross the road to give shelter from the sun. 

‘There was no attempt at decoration, that was not to be expected; the walls were seldom 
tmud-plastered, and even then there is no trace of whitewash, and as a ralo the brickwork 
was loft exposed. ‘The only possible exception is in North Passage; here, immediately 
opposite the end of Gate Street, an oval niche is cut into the wall 070 metre above ground 
level; it is 055 metre high by 085 metre wide and O40 metre deep, completely mud- 
plastered. ‘This may be merely another type of manger, but it is tempting to see in it a 
recoss either for an ikon, facing the shrine by the south gate, or for a lamp, visible all the 
‘way down the street, or perhaps for a combination of the two, 








The Houses. . 

‘The type of house is simple. Each has a frontage of five motres and a depth of ten, and 
on the ground-floor is divided, from front to back, by two cross walls running north by 
south into three unequal parts, of which the rear section again is divided into two parts by 
a wall running east by west. There are thus four rvoms. First is the entrance-hall, with 
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door on to the struct; then, in the middle, the mandarah or-tuain living- and reception-room; 
of the two small rvoms behind, one is always a bedroom, the other a staircase, a kitehen, or 
both combined, ‘The fact is that the houses are inadequate, ‘There had to be a staircase, 
and the architect had not allowed for this in his ground plan. Either then the kitchen and 
stairease had to be crowded together into one small closet, in which case you had to climb 
‘over the bottom step to get at your bread-oven, and could hardly go upstairs without 
bumping against the fireplace, or the room hadl to be given up wholly to one or the other, 
and then space had to be sacrificed in the entrance-hall for stairs or kitchen ns the case 
might be This necessity priduces almost the only real difference that disturbs the 
monotony of the house plans. Sometimes one end of the hall is partitioned off by a coping 
or low screen of brick behind which are the stove and other domestic fittings, sometimes 
narrow passage ig eut out of the hall in which the stairs are built; but none the less the 
general disposition of the house is but little altered and the allowance of four rooms to the 
ground floor is exeeeded only in the one case of the foreman’s house at No. 1, East Street. 

‘The stairs led up on to the roof, which was always flat, Judging by the thinness of the 
walls we concluded that the houses were of one storey only, and this is probably true in the 
‘main, and from a constructional point of view. The flat roof plays so important a part in 
the life of the modern native that: a stairease which leads up to nothing but the roof is no 
anomaly; but just as in a village of Lower Egypt to-day one sees on the roofs shelters built 
up out of old packing-cases and paraffin tins, so in ancient Egypt it is likely enough that 
there were on the roofs light structures of poles and thatching or of trellis work, perhaps of 
mid and wattle, in which the women at work took refage from the sun, Occasionally these 
superstructures were of a more ambitious sort; thns the houscholder at No. 9, Main Strest 
‘had; apparently above his bedroom, a small harem chamber which, though it mast have 
been for the most part flimsy enough, yet boasted « doorway, or false door round niche, of 
Drickwork gaily adorned with frescoes; similar bat less remarkable remains were found, 
eg. at No. 11, Long Wall Street, where the painted plaster had been not on brick but on 
pole-and-lath work such as must have been the more common material for these roof 
‘buildings, A few other houses produced evidence for upper chambers, and probably there 
‘was generally something of the sort; it is only natural that they should perish and leave 
little trace, But the presence or the charactor of an upper chamber did not much eoncern 
the architect, it was not allowed for in the plan, and it was at best-an unsubstantial addition 
to the flat roof which was essential and invariable, On the roof, whether they had a painted 
lattice chamber or a piece of matting on three poles to sit under, or nothing at all, the 
women certainly spent much of their time and did much of their work; pots and spindles 
and toys were always being found raixed up with the rubbish fallen from above and often 
lay definitely on top of the roof débris, 

‘The front rooms stood originally about 230 metres high, To-day the walls seldom 
remain toa height of more than 180 metres, and even then show no signs of windows. 
‘This is to be expected; in Egypt very small windows suffice to give light and large ones 
lot in too much dust; they serve their purpose better if put high up, and they must be 
high up to secure the privacy which the East demands, ‘The entrance hall then probably 
had one, or at the most two, small and narrow openings close under the roof; the mandarah 
must have been rather more lofty and was lighted by windows still higher up looking out 
perhaps both to front and back over the flat tops of the other rooms. The bedroom probably 
had no window at all; no modern fell@h would think such essential, and his predecessor of 
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the fourteenth century 1.0. was not likely to be more hygienic. The kitchen at the back 
tunst have had a hole in the roof to let out smoke us well as to let ina little light; some 
were not,properly roofed at all but were merely covered with a pile of light brushwood and 
straw heaped over rough beams, which kept out the sun and served as fuel when wanted ; 
the same custom holds good to-day. 


Building Materials and Methods. 


‘The houses are built of mud bricks, sun-dried, with an occasional use of rough rubble in 
tho foundations and lower courses. Cut stone is employed fairly often for thresholds, and 
in two houses the door of the manarah was furnished with ashlar jambs topped, in one 
case, by a rough cavetto cornice; but stone walls never ocsur, 

‘The average thickness of the main walls is 035 metre, but party walls may be thinner 
and those of less importance are often but screens, one brick, ce! thirteen centimetres, thick. 
‘The enceinte wall of the village has a thickness of 0°75 metre, but when house was built 
up against it its thickness seemed to the houscholder so excessive that he often cut part 
of it away to form « cupboard or to enlarge his room, ‘The thinness of these mud-brick 
walls is in itself sufficient proof that there was no proper second story, and that such super- 
structures as did exist were of the lightest description. 

‘The flat roofs were of the kind normal in the East to-day. Over the main beams— 
rough poles, asually quite thin and therefore set close together, often nearly touching each 
other—there was laid either a bed of light twigs, brushwood and straw, or matting, on the 
top of which was spread a layer of mud from ten to twenty-five centimetres thick; this 
forms the roof proper and the floor for those who use the roof. All kinds of matting were 
employed,—there is no rule in such things—and all kinds were found by us in a remark 
able state of preservation, Probubly in these poor houses there was no attempt: to eanceal 
the beams and matting by means of a ceiling plaster; we did find such in the shrines 
outside the village, and painted ceilings certainly existed in the palace and in the richer 
houses of the city; but here no signs of anything of the sort were detected by us. 

‘The span of the roofs is considerable, in the mandarah at any rate too great for the 
slight. poles employed if the roof was to be used for walking and working on, and a central 
support. was a necessity, In the whole area dug we only once (in No. 21, West Street) 
found a stone column, a limestone shaft painted! red which had rested on a solid and well- 
fashioned stone base; but in many houses there was a circular flat stone with a roughened 
disk on its upper surface, whereon must have stood a simple wooden post. Tn one ease the 
post itself had survived; it was a stout palm-tree trunk plastered with mud, 210 metres 
long with ita upper end cut square and notched to take eross-beams; probably this was the 
normnal type of columu. In the back rooms, with their much smaller roof-span, no such 
support was needed, and no evidence for any was found in the front halls; that the front 
roofs were used is shown by the fact that the stairs often lead dircetly on to them; the 
span, though generally rather smaller than that of the mangarah was still considerable, and 
wonld seem to require a support, but if any did exist the post must have rested on the 
are ground without any stone base and has therefore left no trace of itself Tt must be 
bore in mind that nearly all the heavy timber, being very valuable, was removed when 
the village was evacuated, and that its absence eannot be taken as evidence; light timber 
and brushwood, which could hardly be re-used, were left behind and are for the most part 
wonderfully well preserved. 
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‘The stairs were of mud brick; only in one ease did it seem at all likely that the treads 
had been of wood, ‘Treads average 0:30 metre indepth and steps 0-20 metre in height, 
‘The stairs either run in a straight continuous ight, when the staircase is cut out from the 
front hall, or tum round a brick pillar, when the stairease is inthe back room, In two 
eases (Nos. 20 and 22, West Street) the lowest flight. was built over w series of roughly 
constructed brick arches, a hal-brick on edge being used as a keystone between sloped 
bricks; but asa general rule the lowest flight of « turning stairease or the first five treads 
of a straight staircase rest on a solid mass of brickwork filled in with sand and rubble. 
Above this a row of poles were laid on a slant, their lower ends embedded in the top course 
of the supporting brick mnss and kept in position by stones wedged between them, their 
upper ends stuck into holes cut in the wall of the stair chamber; on them rested the brick 
treads of the next flight, and under them was. cupboard. In one or two instances the 
same method was used for the lowest flight also, the poles supplementing the rubble filling, 
and in one of these (PI. VIII) the wood. was tinusually well preserved; but what was an 
exception for the lowest flight was the invariable rule for the upper, and though the beams 
had nearly always vanished the traces of them in the walls were often discernible, 

Door-sills were often of stone, occasionally ashlar, more often roughly split blocks, some- 
times mere bonlders; sometimes they were of wood, but the majority were of plain mud 
brick. ‘The frames, with the two exceptions noted above, were of wood. ‘The jambs were 
made fast by pegs driven into the brick door-cuses, and where there was.a stone sill were 
let into slots cut in it, or failing this they might be set in small slotted stone blocks built 
into the brick threshold. In nearly all the houses were found small impost stones in the 
shape of truncated cones; they were often near the doors and in one case a pair were found 
in position, one against either jamb; and it is possible that the door-frame rested on these, 
‘The wooden door turned on pivot hinges revolving in wooden sockets let into the stone or 
brickwork of the sill; it had «sliding latch worked from the outside by a string and was 
made fast at night by a heavy bar dropped into sockets ext in the brick of the door-case, 
Decoration. 

Coloured wall decoration, which is $0 characteristic of the rich houses in the city, was 
naturally less common in the village and even so belonged almost entirely to an eatly 
period in its history, As the original fresenes grow shabby and the villagers poorer, too 
poor to have them replaced, they were covered up first with a coat of whitewash und Inter, 
as that in its turn needed repair, with one or more coats of plain mud plaster. The painting 
seoms generally to have taken the form of panels starting abont 020 snetre above floor 
Jovel; consequently when the houses were deserted and fell in, while the lower parts of the 
walls were protected by the débris, the painted upper parts were exposed to the action of 
wind and rain, und the plaster, together with the colour on it, faked away and left bare 
walls, It was bat rarely therefore that traces of frescoes wore found, and then only the 
lower parts survived, and in a wretched state; coat after coat of whitewash or mud laid 
over the already damaged paint had to be picked off bit by bit, too often bringing the paint 
away with it, 90 that it was very difficult to recognise much of the original design, But 
one may fairly assume that colour was far more freely used than the present state of the 
walls would seem to show; the workmen who so lavishly decorated the shrines were sure 
to keep back some of the paint to beantify their own homes, and the disappearance of their 
‘work is only the natural result of eireumstances, 
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‘At later period another type of decoration was employed, rough monochrome sketches 
in black on the whitewashed walls or in white on the plain mod plastering; paint seems 
to have run out, and we have a cheap substitute which itself was soon to die out and to 
give place to mud unadorned. 

Tn one instance, No. 7, Long Wall Street, a sketch is found on the wall of the entrance 
hall, but otherwise all decoration disoovered in situ is reserved for the mandarah or reception- 
room, as indeed is natural enough; other ground-floor rooms were whitewashed or sitnply 
tmud-plistered. But in several houses we found high up in the filling, and in the case of 
the best example (No, 10, Main Stroet) lying definitely above the débris of the roof, 
remains of coloured work which assuredly did not belong to the rooms in which they 
happened to have fallen; they must have come from a harem chamber on the house-top, 
of a more than usually ambitious type, adorned with jambs or pilnsters of painted brick, 
‘Our best piece is very much in the style of the shrine paintings; the pilaster seems to 
have helped to finme a panel in which there was an inscription in black on a yellow 
ground and a polychrome design with a human figure, probably a scene of Aten worship. 
‘Phe frescoes of the ground-floor rooms show generally only borders of lotus leaves, chevrons 
or circles, these also in the shrine mannor; one (in No. 2, Main Street), apparently con- 
tained figures of Bes, ‘The later monochrome sketches give in two eases rows of Bos figures, 
in one a row of human (?) figures alternately big and tittle, 


The Rooms. 

1. The Front Hall. ‘The strvot door of « house led stright into the front hall or ontor 
room, which measured about five metres across by two or two and a half metres deep and 
had in its far side a door giving on to the mangarah. Tt was essentially a "general utility” 
wom, Sometimes, undoubtedly, it was shared with the smaller eattle; a manger against one 
wall ism common foature and totharing stones wero oecasionally found, while the rough 
stone troughs whieh often occurred in the outer rooms were probably for watering the animals; 
in a few cases thero is found in one corner a patch of Hooring strengthened by having big 
boulders lot into it, and this seems to have boen the place where the bewsts wore tied up: 
ut when the north part of the room was ont off for a staireaso, the cupboard under tho 
stairs was always found to contain a litter of chopped straw and a little grain, wo that 
generally we can take this to be the storo of fodder for the animals in the main room; but 
in some cases, eg. No. 12, Main Street, the prosence of a manger in the cupboard itself 
shows that they might be moved into here out of the way, Indeed, while allowing for the 
principal herds being penned in the south-west corner of tho village and for an occasional 
cow ot donkey being tied up for the night outside the front door, we ean safely say that 
more often than not a man’s beasts shared his house with him, But they were eonfined to 
the hall. Only once, at No. 11, Main Street, was there proof of animals being kept in the 
‘mandarah: here there was « brick manger aguinst the south wall and in front of it, embedded 
in the floor, a naturally-piercod boulder with the tethering-rope still fast throngh the hole ; 
Dut the case is s0 exceptional that one suspeits « pet goat! ‘The only other exception was 
in No.3, Main Street; the family wore the proud possesiors of a horse, and were 80 nervous 
for its safoty that they kept it, rather straitly confined, in the little eupboard under the 
back stairs. ‘There wore probably very few horses in the village’. 

In other cases the front hall was a workshop. In four of the houses in Main Street 


4 Possibly we have misinterproted the evidence ; but who would make such « fuss about « donkey? 
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there was in the front wall, at or just above floor level, a square hole continued by a covered 
trench some two metres long running under the street; in apparent conneotion with this 
(vee especially No, 8) there were square stones slotted to hold the ends of horizontal beams, 
one standing just in front of the hole, the other immediately opposite to it against the enst 
wall; it looked as if a heavy beam had rested in these with prolongation beyond the 
house wall. Such stones occurred in « good many houses where there was no hole in the 
wall, not always in front moms—but as they might be lound high up in the filling there 
was nothing to show their original position,—and nearly always in pairs T suspect them 
to be sockets for the bed-beam of an upright loom. We found a large number of slightly 
curved dagger-shaped objects of wood which resemble those used for picking ont and holding, 
up warp threads in tapestry weaving; weaving is so likely to have been practised in the 
village that, failing conclusive proof, the conjecture about the looms may be allowed 
to stand, 

Not uncommon in the front halls were square hearths or open fire-places quite distinet 
from the ondinary cooking hearths. ‘They were built just like the mangers and sometimes 
could only be distinguished from those by the presence of ashes on them or by the blacken- 
ing of the wall above; quite possibly the uses. were alternative! With them one might 
connect, the clay crucibles so common on the site; there was nothing to show what was 
melted in thom, but they must represent some kind of industry; as limostone moulds for 
amulets were found, they may give the required explanation, Parts of bronze drills worked 
With a bow, unfinished stone finger rings, the eore of « tube-bored alabaster vase, and the 
stono table on which the stone-cuttor worked, covered with drill-marks, spoke of other minor 
tendes carried on in the village and probably for the most part in the front halls; paint- 
brushos and a stick covered with modolling-wax (of, Borcuaxnr, Smithenian Report 1915, 
453) might be conneoted with work on the tomb chapels, Only in one ease did we find 
ovidence of a regular workshop; the owner of No. 13, West Street took advantage of the 
fact that the building-lot north of his houso was left vacant owing to the nature of the 
ground and used it as a factory; at least we found there a furnace of a type not mot with 
lsewhere and crucibles and drill-cores which seemed to witness to a morw professional 
trade than was carried on in the houses. Tn the hall too the men would keep their larger 
tool,—pick and winnowing fan and adze, chopping-block and pestle. When the small 
room at the back was monopotised by the stairease, the front room had to serve as kitchen 
also, and then we find one end of it partitioned off by w low mud screen behind which are 
all the necessaries for cooking and bread-making. If one looks into the front of a Grock 
cottage in’ Ouchak or any western Anatolian town, one gets very much the effeet that 
would have been given by one of these Amarna houses when tho village was still alive: 
there is the carpet-loom blocking up half the space, the goat tothered against the wall, and 
bread being made in the comer, while close to the door itself the good-man may be 
mending shoes, 

2 The Mandarah, The aumenities of life were first met with when one entered 
the mangarah, If the entrance halls of the various houses differed a good deal, ctistom 
imposed » respectable uniformity npon the room where one dined and received one’s 
friends, 

‘The two, as we have seen, was loftior, arid ite roof was supported by a post or posts, 
even by the dignity of « colimn; its walls might be decorated with frescoes. Along me or 
two of fis sides ran a divan, « low platform 010 to 020 metre high, of mud. brick, on 
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which would be spread matting and perhaps rugs or cushions. Conveniently close to this 
‘was the hearth, generally a shallow clay bow! set in a ring of mud which on one side pro- 
ected to form a flat: hob for the food vessel. Somewhere or other against the wall was the 
water-supply so necessary for ablutions as well as for drinking ; the great round-bottomed 
Jar stood in a ring-base of pottery or of stone, roughly hour-glass shaped, and this might 
simply be set upon the ground or might stand in a shallow stone bath; the bath was either 
solid or had a drain-hole leading toa pot buried rim-deep in the floor, for the big jars were 
porous and thore was no point in letting run to waste water that had to be carried from 50 
far. A very common feature in the mandarah is a pot buried in this way, and at first we 
regarded all as store-vessels, which indeed they often must be; but on second thoughts it 
seemed probable that these too served often as stands for the water-pitchers. Other big 
jars might be set about the room, either on ring-stands or let into the ground, just deep 
enough to keep them steady (for most are round-bottomed), or buried to the rim in the 
floor; they would serve various parposes, the storing of food-stuffs in current use being the 
most probable, 

Of other furniture, the mandarah boasted a certain number of stools and tables. Rarely 
the stool was of wood, four-legged and low, with a cane or string seat; more commonly it 
was of stone. The usual type of stone stool was three-legged and semi-circular, the top 
neatly hollowed to give comfort to the sitter; poorer examples were solid to the ground ; 
‘oceasionally they were square with curved seats. The table was often but a disk of stone 
five to ten centimotres thick, cut roughly round the edges but smoothly polished on top: 
the under side was left rough and slightly convex and must have been let into the floor, 
but none was found by us in position, Both stools and tables proved remarkably useful to 
the excavators at Inneh-time, Another form of stone table was rectangular and oblong, 
tho top was smooth (so smooth that one suspected people of the bad habit of sitting on the 
table) and the under side was hollowed out so as to leave outstanding only two narrow 
ridges along the sides and a couple of cross-bars; probably this was to give a smaller 
bearing surface and so to secure greater steadiness on a floor often none too even. 

‘At night the room was lit by lanps either standing on the floor or set. in small niches 
cut in the wall about» metre up from the ground, or on a bracket made by the simple 
‘expedient of driving two pogs side by side into the mud brick and plastering them over 
with a daub of mud ronnded off in front. The lamps had no very distinctive shapes, but 
Were saucers filled with oil or fat with a wick stuck into it, At night the divans presumably 
served as beds for members of the household not provided for elsewhere, 

3. The Bedroom. The bedroom presents as few features of interest as does that of the 
present day felldh; it possesses four walls, a door, sometimes a mud floor, more often one of 
sand only; in a few eases there was a niche for a night-light cut into the wall. One bedstead 
was found, in Main Street, outside the front door of No, 3; it was the usual “angarib" con- 
sisting of a wooden frame with a cord mattress; probably there were many such in use, 
‘but they were earried away when the village was evacuated. Sometimes, as in No.8, Main 
Street, the half of the room where the bed was to be put had a raised mud-brick floor, 
reminding one of the raised floors which in the rich houses of the city distinguish the so. 
called “master's bedroom”: probably in these cases there was no bedstead but a mattress 
spread on tho brick platform. Sometimes, as'in Main Strect, Nox 7 and 9, two low walls of 
4 single brick’s thickness and about 0-30 metre high, abutting on one of the side walls, 
supported the bedstead, which must have been a mere wooden frame without legs, and at 
the supe time afforded space beneath it for boxes containing household linen or spare clothes 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch, vit 8 
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(Gf Bonewianor, tc, p. 450). ‘These walls, excopt for being much lower, are just like the 
shefsopports in the Visie’s house, and it may well be that some householders prefered 
fo-sleep on the roof and used the ground-floor bedroom merdly as « cupboard, Pillows or 
headrests of the ordinary type, both in wood and in stone, were found, though they were 
not common, 
ie Kitchen. ‘Though cooking was fxrly often done in the front room, yet in u welle 
aniered house one of the simall rooms at the back was in part oF, if not eneumabered by the 
staircase, in whole, devoted to the making and cooking of food. Of the kitchen pure and 
simple the most complete example was afforded by No. 10, Main Strest, and a detaled 
Account of this will serve to describe all. 
In the south-east corner is the brend-making aren, separated from the rot of the room 
by « low coping of plastered brick, the flor inside being carefully inud-plasterel. Inte ah 
floor islet 9 mortar of hard white limestone, nse for bruising wheat for porridge (burghul) 
and for grinding bard grains; on a cloth Inid on the floor the grain woald be spread ont 
fer washing and sieving w be picked over, and the dough would be wade und keedan 
Next to this against the south wall, is shallow open bin 010 metre deep, ethaps to hold 
the grain ready for immediate uso, while the big bin beyond it, 065 metre deep, would 
qutain the main supply, Another bin O76 metro high occupied the north-west terme ar 
the spon. ‘Next to this vas au open hearth eonsiting of an open-ended trough for burning ‘ 
wood, then a solid brick hob, and 





by a olay lid. A chareoal fire was lit in this and the mass of clay and brick was well 
caloulated to retain the heat; the dough was put into a platter, flat-based with low vortieu! 
sides, which was originally of unbaked clay and was itaolf baked with tho bread (we find - 
examples showing all stages of fing; and the same practice holde good in the neighboure 
hood to-day); the loaves ware loft in tho warm kitchen or stood in the sun for the yenut to 
work, and when they had risen enough thoy were puit into tho oven, sateen ‘and all, without 
the tronble being taken of drawing the ashes, 
Another form of hearth was the box-hearth on w high base of solid brick (very much 


there was some evidence for dung-cakes, but it was not conclusive, ‘The stone mortars werg 4 
‘athe stone bowls alk It into the for, whereon the water jare . 
yenee was that wheres the mortary were smooth nt the bottom sed 





lub-sbnped pestles of hard wood, as much as 005 metre long, 3 
‘The ordinary cooking-pot was a round-bottom and round bellied" marmite" with low 

straight rim and wide mouth, made of thin hard-baked clay, “Amphorne for carrying and 

keeping liquids: were goncrally of porous greenish ware, Shellie bowls of conse clay 

wrote the commonest of all types after the big storejars; doubtless they were the fooed 

dishes of every-day use. Painted pottery, common in the city houses, was rare in those of 

the village, but we did find here three of our beat specimenas tee curions openwork vases 

and « handsome handled pot with « black design on a rich burnished red ground, Al} 
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kinds of baskets were common, and basket-work trays were doubtless used for bread 
platters as they are to-day, 

When the back room was wholly given up to the stairease it presented no feature 
interest other than the cupboard under the stairs, which was often used for storing folder, 
but én other eases produced remains of dom-palm nuts, dates and grain or husks, 

‘There was one important respect in which the village houses differed widely from those 
of the city. In Akhetaten even the smaller houses are provided with granaries and store~ 
such as are necessary for people who in the antumn lay in supplies of grain, ete. 
sufficient to keep the household till the next harvest, ‘The same need for brick bins, cireular 
granaries and brick-lined underground stores is felt: in the modern village, where the same 
habits persist, and it is surprising to find in this settlement out in the desert no provision 
made for keeping food in bulk. Of course here they had no harvests of their own to store, 
for there was no cultivation, but one might have thought that it would be even more 
necessary for people dependent on bought supplies to get in their stuff at the season 
when it was cheapest and to buy largely enough to tide over the winter when prices 
rise, ‘The only explanation is that the villagers were working men engaged either by a 
big contractor or by the State, who got their rations regalarly and at short intervals 
aand so had no need to take forethought for themselves, If they were engaged in digging 
the great rock tombs, thoy eertainly were State employees and as such would be pro- 
visioned by the King’s government; it is perhaps not without significance that the jar- 
sealings and grafiti found in the houses refer to wine of the House of Aten from the royal 
vineyards, or even that one jar-sealing bears the written name of Pa-wah, the natne of the 
high priest of Aten in the sacred city on the plain below, 














Religion, 

‘Thore was but little left in the ruins to mark the religious viewn of ite inbabitants, 
Naturally they must have been, on the surface at any rate, devout followers of the orthodox 
Aten worship, but there can be little doubt that with poor working men the traditional 
boliefs)—or rather superstitions,—of the past would bo soarvely affected by royal prohibi- 
tions. ‘The favourite deity was certainly Bes; we found many glazed amulets of that. god, 
and his is the only figure that can be recognised on the wall paintings. ‘The sacred eye of 
Horus, in the form of a ring bezel, is equally common ; Tuéris occurs three times only, on 
amulets. ‘The head of Hathor appeared as « decorative motive once on a stone bowl, once 
fn the rim of a clay yase; a wooden Hnthor head was probably decorative also, a part of a 
casket or something of the sort, not a cult: object. ‘The only things that did seem to be cult 
objects were painted clay figurines of Uracus stakes, which at Teast had the advantage of 
not being vetoed by the Aten worshippors, Stone offering-tables were of common ocenr- 
rence, and show that religion waa not altogether neglected, 

The “evil eye” superstition seems to be illustrated by a slab of limestone roughly earved. 
in relief with four human hands, the most widespread form of prophylactic amulet, A quite 
common object was a small ball of mud, sometimes stamped with the impressions of signot- 
rings, containing a wisp of hair: they may have been dedications, a lock of a child's hair 
being vowed to a god in the event of his reaching puberty,—a practice still current in some 
districts of Upper Egypt—or they may represent. a more malevolent type of domestic 
magic. 
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Chronology. 

‘That the village was contemporary with Akhenaten's city goes almost without saying: 
if our view be correct that it was the residence of the workmen employed on the tombs, it 
is indeed netessary. For internal evidence we have to rely almost: entirely on ring-besels 
beating royal eartouches and on wine-jar sealings and labels. It is true that we found one 
scarab of Amenophis IIT (22/98) and one of Tuthmosis ITT (22/180); but the first of these 
was doubtless an heirloom and searabs of Tuthmosis IIT were made long after the king’s 
death, OF Akhenaten we found one glazed amulet (22/162) and five ring-bezels, us well as 
several graffiti on wine-jars; of these, one is dated, doubtfully, to the eighth year of the 
reign, one to the eleventh, and several to the seventeenth. ‘Three bezols bear the cartouche 
of Séa-ka-ré¢ and no less than nineteen that of Tut-ankh-amdn, 

It will be observed that the bulk of the dated objects come late in the reign of the 
heretic king or after its close; bat it would be rash to deduce over-much from that fut. 
Glazed frit rings are fragile and short-lived things of small value, which would soon be 
broken and thrown away; in the deserted houses one could only expect to find those most 
recently worn and broken, and so the bezels should be taken as dating the evacuation of 
the village rather than foundation, 

‘The ruins themselyes show that the houses were inhabited long enough to undergo 
various repairs and to suffer from u steady und long-continued decay. In its early days the 
place evidently was prosperons, as is proved! by the painted docoration of its walls; lator on 
there is every sign of growing poverty, In Tut-Cankh-amdin's time, when the decision had 
eon taken to move the Court buck to Thebes, gallery tombs at Akhotaten must have been 
nt a discount, and the tomb-diggers suffered accordingly, One could not but be struck by 
the fuct that whereas in the inner village all sorts of domestic utensils in wood and wicker 
were found in nearly every house, and everywhere the rooms were cumbered with fallen 
roofing material, in the onter village only broken pottery and small stray objects came to 
light and not a fragment of wood was discovered, Clearly the western quarter of the place 
was evacuated first, and wood, being valuable material, was sedulously carried off, tho larger 
cout timbers for new use elsewhere, the boughs and brushwood to be burnt in the houses of 
the still inhobited inner village; and in view of this it is the more interesting to obsarve 
that the outer village produced as toany as nine of the Intost dated ring-bezels, It is safe 
to assume that the place was built in -Akhenaten's time: it is certain that by the end of 
‘Tut-Cankh-aindin’s reign it was completely deserted. 
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‘Though a large part of our season was devoted to the outlying sites already described, 
yet the main city was by no means neglected. A considerable area containing twenty 
houses was cleared botween the High Priest's Streot and the Sikket-es-Sultan north of the 
wadli which cuts across the riins ; to the west of this and close to where Dr Borchardt sus- 
posted the existence of « wecond sculptor's atelier three small houses wore dag, but the 
quarter proved to have been $0 thoronghly destroyed by sabbdkhin that wo abandoned it 
1g hopeless; further south we excavated a group of houses in the immediate neighbourhood 
of RaCnofer's house, thus continuing the plan of Professor Peet's work last season, and five 
rather isolated houses lying between the Expedition’s headquarters and Hagg Qundtl 
village, towards the southern outskirts of the central portion of Akhetaten, 
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Of all the private honses dug this year by fur the most important was that of Nekhe, 
Akhenaten’s Vizier; indeed it is the finest yet found at Tell el-Amarna, surpassing in size 
‘nd magnificence even the mansions of General RaCanose and of Pa-wah the High Priest: 
We had reason to be thankfal for the chance discovery of a few scraps of inseribed limestone 
on the surfuce of the mound which induced us, almost at the last moment, to undertake ita 
excavation, 

‘The Vizier’s house, like all those of the better class, was raised on a platform (0°60 metre 
high) made by filling in up to the required level the space enclosed by the outer walls, and 
‘was Inid out on the normal Akhetaten ground-plan, but its great size (it measured some 
thirty-five by twenty-six metros over all) allowed of an unusually large number of chambers 
in the domestic quarter. Although in this respect it was not strictly spenking typical, yet 
description of it, as fulfilling better than any other the ideal of all the good Tell el- 
Amara houses, will serve as a general description of them all, (See Plan ete., Pl, XVIL) 

A flight of shallow steps against the north wall, with a low balustrade wall on the other 
side, lod up to the front door (PL. X), This was framed in heavy limestone jambs whervon wore 
inseribed the name and titles and some of the virtues of the owner; the surfiuce of the stone 
was painted yellow and the incised charactors were filed in with bright blue paste. ‘Through 
lobby dignified by two columns, with whitewashed walls and inner door-frame painted 
yellow, and through « whitewashed ante-room whose door-janmbs, white below, were painted 
‘above with horizontal bands of red, blue, yellow wnd green, one passed into the north 
loggia. This was a hall of noble proportions. ‘The ceiling of a brilliant blue wus supported 
by eight wooden columns resting on massive stone bases; the walls, white below, bore near 
the ceiling w frieze of blue lotus petals on a green ground with a red band above; the floor, 
made, a8 were all the floors in this house, of largo unbaked tiles, had originally been whito- 
washed, but at a later period had received a fresh coating of mud plaster and had been 
painted in bright colours of which only trices of red and yellow remained. Along the north 
wall was a row of large windows, set fiirly high up, looking out over the garden, In the 
middle of the south wall, facing the windows, wide folding doors on whose stone frame an 
incised and painted inscription repeated the Vizier's honours opened on the central hall 
the long expanse of wall on oither side of this was broken by smaller single doors. At 
each end of the hall two doors led to the service chambers; the thive rooms at the north 
end (4,5,6) were perhaps for the accommodation of travellers, who could sleep here without 
intruding on the intimacy of the domestic quarters; at the south end, next to the ante- 
room, was & little chamber (7) containing a cupboard (!) which may have been the porter's 
private apartment or the store-room where was kept the bedding required for the guests of 
the house, 

‘The central hall, the main reception-room of the house (8), was about cight metres 
square. Four columns grouped in the contre supported the lofty root; in the middle of the 
south wall, fucing the entrance from the north loggia, a double door with inscribed stone 
jambs opening on the inner reception-rv0m gave a further effect of spaciousness to what 
‘was in itself-a spacious apartment. As one ontered one saw on the left. hand a brick divan 
which stretehed the whole length of the enst wall; it was raised but slightly above floor 
level, but was enclosed by a low whitewashed coping wall with three entrances; it was 
evidently the place served for the master of the house and his more favoured guests, In 
front of the middle entrance to the divan, between the two eastern coluimn-bases, a circular 
depression in the payed floor showed where had stood a portable hearth,—tho brick hearth 
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usual in these-reeoption-rooms had here been replaced by something probably more ambi- 
tious, Projecting from the west wall was the square ablution platform, its raised floor and 
eoping and back screen all of cut, stone; those who would wash went up by @ single stone 
step on to the platform, which measured two metres by one and a third, aud helped them- 
selves to water out of a great jar which stood in a slight hollow cut in the centre of the 
paving. (See a reconstruction of the room on Pl. XVIL) 

On either sidé of the hall were two doors, those on the west leading to the western 
logggia, thoso on the east one to the broad flight of stairs (11) that went up to the first floor 
rooms, one (13) to a passage off which opened bedrooms and store-chambers; in the south 
wall a second doorway gave more direct access to the private apartments, and balancing it 
‘on the west side of the main folding doors was a painted niche, ‘The ground of this and its 
frame wero painted a bright dark red which stood out strongly against the prevalent white 
of the walls: an inscription in yellow hieroglyphs on the frame reiterated the dignities and 
the merits of Nekht, while a metre and a half upon « central yellow panel which ran ftom 
top to bottom of the niche, King Akhenaten was portrayed worshipping the eartouches of 
the Sun god. 

‘The central hall seems always to have been lofty, rising well above the two storeys of 
the domestic quarters adjoining it, and was lit partly by secondary light coming through the 
loggin doors, partly by windows of its own set high up under the roof. Barred window-frames 
cut-out of stone were found this year in-a small houso in another part of the site (Pl. IX) 
and those of Nekht’s house were probably of the sume type though perhaps more elaborate, 
Tt was becanse windows were small and the principal lighting of the rooms indirect that 
walls were always whitewashed and such colour as thers was (apart from the niches) eame 
high up and took the simple form of a rather narrow frieze with in some cases festoons of 
conventional flower motives; a fragment of plaster with blue and white lotus leaves 
botwoon bands of red and blue found in this hall may have belonged to such a festoon. 

‘Tho wost logyin (1) was another long yorandah-like room with large windows all down 
‘one side taking the afernoon sun ; it was, ono imagines, the winter lounge, used when the 
north loggia became uncomfortably oold. "Two rows of columns, three in each 20%, sup- 
ported the blue-painted ceiling, which again was probably not very high, At either end was 
niche ndorned with inscriptions—the titles of the Vigier round the frame and in the 
contre short hymn to the Aten, in black characters on « yellow ground—and pictures of tho 

ing adoring the eartouches of the Sun; and at either end there was a door, that at the 
north opening on toa small chatnber of whose use we know nothing and the southern lead. 
ing through a lobby to the side entrance of the house, 

All these rooms belong to the more public part of the mansion, that where the guests 
were entertained and lodged; a wall running right across the house from enst to’ west 
separated them from the domestic quarter reserved for the family of the Vizier, In the 
middle of this back part if the house, with double doors opening on the central hall, is the 
inner reception-room (16), On a smaller scale it reproduces the main foatures of the central 
hall itself. A single column stood in the contre, and beside its stone base is a circular bovl- 
hearth with a hob of mud brick; against the west wall is the railed-in divan with throe 
entrances in its low coping wall, and against the south wall is the stone lustration-platform 
(PLX): a paintod niche occupies the south-west comer; two doors in the south wall load to 
cupboard-rooms with cemented floors and broad shelves resting on brickwork supports, An 
inner reception-room such ns this is found only in a few of the largest houses, eg, that of 
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the High Priest; that it was essentially a private apartment reserved for the use of the 
household is shown by the fact that in one of the rare cases where it occurs (O, 48/14) it is 
separated by a passage from the central hall and the doors are so arranged that there is 
no direct view from one to the other; and by the further fact that in other largo houses 
where no such room exists the big bedroom in the south-east corner of the house, usually 
called the mistress’ bedroom, possesses some of the furnishing of a hall (divan, hearth, ete.) 
and must have served a double purpose. 

‘The two other chief rooms of the domestic qartor are the bedrooms of the Vizier and 
his wife, Each of these (Nos. 21 and 27) has the low dais in a slight recess at ono end 
which we are accustomed to regard ns characteristic of the man’s bedroom. No, 27 
possessed as usual its own bathroom (29) and lavatory (28), but unluckily this corner of 
the house is badly ruined and for the arrangement of the offices we have to look elsewhere. 
In house L. 51. 1, excavated this season, the stone bath itself has disappeared but we have 
the raised platform on which it stood, the steps going up to it whereon the servant stood 
to pour the water over the bather, the cement-plaster on walls and floor, and in the floor 
the hollow for the great round-bottomed water-jar; the lavatory has behind a screen wall 
low platform with central drain and on it the brick supports for the wooden seat of the 
simple earth closet. ‘The bathroom and lavatory of room 21 (Nos. 22 und 23)—if these aro 
such, and not extra bedrooms or dressing-rooms—were built as one long chamber but were 
divided off by a thin screen wall of brick ornamented with moulded panels; the floors were 
cemented and the walls whitewashed, 

Of the remaining chambers, 19 is perhaps a servant's room or a store, 26 is given over 
to cupboards and might be the master’s wardrobe, while 20, 24 and 30 are sections of a 
long passage running the whole width of the hous, and 25 is the passage leading to 
No, 27 (Pl. XI). 

Tt will be cemarked that there are no kitchen or sorvants’ quarters, While a fow 
domestics, the murse and the tirewoman, might sleep in rooms on the upper floor, most 
‘ust have beon lodged in a soparate establishment, a small house such as is genorally found 
in the garden or court of the larger mansions. As regards the cooking arrangemonta, in all 
the better houses we find the baking-oven outside, in the courtyard or in an outhouse; of 
the kitehen proper, always a prominent feature of the poor houses, we find no sign at all, 
and it may well have been on the upper floor, 

The greatest height to which house walls are ever found standing is two motres, and 
naturally there is never anything left of the upper storey; but about the artngement of 
this the ruins of the Vizier's house have given us more information than had boen forth- 
coming previously, In the west loggin we found four fallen stone eolumn-bases (diameter 
063 metre) and outside the north wall of the house, in front of the steps, seven other moro: 
or less complete examples (diameter 0°58 and 0°45 metre) and a few fragments. Now there 
was no place for these in the ground-floor rooms, whore all the column-bases were found in 
Position, and they must have come from above, and then tho places in which they lay aro 
useful evidence. There can be no doubt that the walls of the first floor followed the lines 
of the heavy ground-floor walls and that the general plan was similar except that the 
central hall and (presumably) the inner reeeption-room rose to the full height of the house 
and therefore had no rooms above them. But the,two loggias were probably not very lofty, 
and it would seem that the columns of the lowor storey were reproduced above by lighter 
shafts placed immediately over them ( assume an original six bases where four ware found 
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and eight where seven remained), thus giving two lange galleries—the ‘banquetting-hall and 
aan ete court t_-along the norih and west sides of the house while bedrooms, kitohens 
a erotiece would oooupy aa much of the other two tides as was not taken up Uy the stair- 
aoe Viewed from the ontside, the whole house would form one sold block, the ceontral 
ce eiey pack reouption-room rising alightly: above ita Gt roof but hidden from sight by 
v iow parapet wall. ‘The lobby at the top of th front steps was probably one sry only. 

aoeacaree has not yet. gone far enough for us to beable with any assurance to abtribate 
sdienteat charatersticn to the different parts of the city; but it wonld soem as ifsouth 
At the great rectangle formed by the palace, the temple oF temples and the government 
sitices (eg. Botrie's No. 13, which is cortainly not « private house) there extended » lange 
nt doneely populated quarter in which, white there are fow fairly ig houses, he majority 
fre quite arnall and were occupied by artisans, sculptors assistantsy iglass-workers, fiaience 
ar rian the tikes the wealthiar houses dog. as yet lie cither slong, the broad High 
Fiery Strvet on tbe eastern or desert edgo of the town, o¢ along the King's Highway 
eet skinta tho prosant cultivation, tothe weit or at vhe extreme south end of the 
middle city. 

heging in this industria quarter we found this year a contro of gla and gle an 
fan hore ware no fuctorien; the workanen carried on their ime with the simplest of 
ppliances in their own small honsos and eourtyards, afer the normal fashion of the East, 
aes ahore wax tly to distinguish these ruins from others of their siza; but from ther 
ae amovared a fine series of ppcimnensitustrating every stage ofthe industry. ‘Thin material 
Jn prcisely nimi to that obtained by Potro, who (Tell at-Amarna,p. 26) has #2 thoroughly 
Tigumed the process of mannfastare that there is tio need to repant i} here, 

re ont of tho houses dag this yenr were small or at best normal examples of tho type 
longingg to wolltodo but not wealthy poople, such as have been filly doveribed by 
Profomor Poot, no gonotal account of therm is necessary. But from the senson’s work we 
fave guiherad eorlain now details about the Akhotaton houses in general which should be 
rocottled 

De Borchardt, discussing his attempted restoration: of the eontral hall of RaC-inose's 
hone (40-D.0.0,, 55.) romarks on the surprising lownes of Egyptian doors, ‘This year we 
wrote lucky enongh to find a complete doorway which more than bears out his statements, 
‘Tho doorvny, which lod from the contral ball to the chivf bedroom of» small houso (M. 50/13) 
ree if aamdewone pained bright red; the Fintel and one entire jamb were found, ‘The door 
perture coonmurad only 1-48. high x 068m. wide; in our photograph (Fl Xd) the man 
standing ix onusily tall for a native, but the door ia clealy of « most inadequate sie. 
Th larger hoes the doors wore probably. siot 90 uncomfortably ow, bat they were eortanly 
not lofty, 

‘As rogrda the dogoration of the door;jambs, our evidence tends to show that these ware 
eonorlly white bolow, and that only the upper part was painted with the horizontal bands 
FConlour which Dr Borchardt restores right down to the ground. 

‘Now to us is tho use of floors of largo thin tiles of crude brick instead of the ordinary 
building-brieka which wero normally employed; also the painting of the mud wash above 
tha tiles with bright colonrs instead of plain whitewash,—a chenp imitation of the frescood 
cement Hloors of the palace, 

Traces of red paint are not infrequently found on the stone culumn-bases, whence 
Dr Borchanit asiumes that the shafts of the eolsmns were wanally of this colour, ‘This may 
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have been the ease, and in the village we found part of a stone column-shaft (stone is 
‘rare exception; the columns were almost always of wood) painted red all over. But in 
house N. 50/15 we found fragments of the mud plaster from round a wooden shaft decorated. 
in bright colours, red, blue, white and yellow, with the conventional petal and eircle patterns 
which appear on the walls and even on the freseoed pavements: we can therefore conclude 
that there was no definite rule, and that columns were painted as the fancy of the particular 
householder might dictate. 

Cupboards hud already been noted by our German predecessors, but only in regard to 
one room how we have them as.a common feature of ull the storerooms of a big house, 
A small point is the rounded top of the baluster wall of the staircase in house K. 61/1; from 
its presence here we ean probably deduce that the wall of the front steps outside the house 
‘was similarly finished off 

For the restoration of the internal decoration, the most important discovery has been 
that of the niches with pictures on their back walls in Nekht’s house and in M, 60/16. 
Hitherto it was only known that these niches which occur in all houses of any size, generally 
in the north foggia and in the contral hall, bore inscriptions on the vertical sides of the 
frame while the recessed centre was plain red with, at most, a yellow panel down the middle. 
‘This would give the appearance of a door, and it is as a false door that Dr Borchardt restores 
such a niche in General Ra’-mose’s central hall. We now find that the niche represents 
not a door but a stela sot ina brick frame. In the Visier's house the actual painting was 
preserved in one case only, in the north niche of the west loggis, which was standing to a 
greater height than the rest; the yellow panel went down to the ground and at 1°50 motres 
‘above floor level were the foot of the king represented as adoring the cartouches of the 
‘Aten; there can be no doubt that the other niches iu the house, in all of which the lower 
part of the central yellow pane! remained, were similarly decorated, In M, 50/16, a small 
house, the foot of the figures, which with a little drapery and the legs of throne, were all 
that survived, eame only 0:90 motre above floor level; the top of the picture was at 
1.85 metres above the floor, and over this was a design of some sort ; there remained no 
evidence as to the total original height of the niche, In front of the south niche in the 
wost loggin of the Vizier’s house there were found fragments of inseribed plaster which 
must have come from above the figured panel ; they are from a hymn to the Aten written 
in vertical columns; there is no trace of this up to the height of 1°80 metres, to which the 
yellow groand was preserved, 40 that they belong above the picture of the king, and imply 
that the niche was at least two metres high. In front of this niche, against the centre, 
there was a sinall empty vase buried up to its rim in the floor. Clearly the niches were 
not merely decorative, but religious in their charactor, and this vase must have been a 
receptacle for offerings. 


TIL Tae River TeMrce, aN THE MYCENEAN SHERDS, 


Our attention was drawn to the site by stories emanating from Hagy Qandil of two 
inseribed door-jamnbs having been found some years ago in n sand-hill just south-west of 
the village: one of them had been sold to a dealer, one sent to the Cairo Museum, but, the 
earved lintel was said to be still lying fallen under tho sand. ‘The tale was so circumstantial 
that I employed a few men for half a day testing the ground; they did not find the lintel, 
but chips of limestone, quantities of mud brick bearing traces of blue paint, and a Cypriote 
Jour, of Egypt. Arch. vi ° 
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pot-sherd, showed that there was here a building which might: be of interest. The villagers: 
then told me of stone columns buried under the north end of the same mound, and explained 
that these had once been exposed by the German exeavators in the course of an experimental 
dig. With this information it was ensy to identify the site with that briefly described by 
Professor Borcharde in MD.0.G,, 50 (1912), p. 8, as “the remains of a large Egyptain 
building in the construction of which there were used not only material from private houses 
of the time of Amenophis TV, but also stones out of what was clearly a temple or palace of 
the later Ramossitle period.” 

Seeing how important a later occupation of Akhetaten would be for its bearing on the 
question of Aegaean chronology, the mention of Ramesside remains seemed amply to warrant 
1 more thorough investigation of the site, ‘The mound is that on which the south half of 
the modern village is built: the only part available for excavation was a strip lying between 
the house walls and the cultivation; it was dotted with palm-trees and on it were two 
sheikhs! tombs, one well preserved upon its north-east limit, one in ruins in the middle of 
the site: but fortunately our relations with the villagers were sufficiently good to smooth 
away all difficulties, and even the exposure of the worthy sheikh’s bones raised not the 
slightest demur, But it was not an ideal site, 

‘We started on December 10th by re-clearing the northern area already dug by the 
Germans but buried again under some three metres of wind-borne sind, intending to work 
south towards the promised lintel. As however the north end proved disnppointing, and 
further progress was barred by a belt of palm-trees whose removal would have been an 
expensive matter, on December 17th all the men were shifted to the south end, in order 
that this area might be explored independently, and the palms destroyed and the two sites 
joined up only if results seomed likely to make this worth while, ‘This not being the case, 
‘work was stopped altogether on Deceimber 31st, Our plan is thorefore quite incomplete,— 
necessarily 40, for part of the building has been destroyed by a modern sakya, part by 
cultivation, and « great deal of it whs covered by the village and the sheikhs’ tonbs; but 
evon of the comparatively free aren not all was excavated, and no junction was ever effected 
betwoen the two wections that: were cleared. ‘The reason for this was that hardly any objects 
of importance were obtained fron whnt was a very laborious piece of digging, nor was there 
likelihood of obtaining any by carrying the work further; but on the other hand we bad, 
before closing down, secured just that historical information the hope of which had induced 
us to begin. 

‘Our excavations represent a relatively simall part of « large building of which the north 
(and more important) ond lies under the modern village, and the whole of the west side has 
eon destroyed by the cultivation: our plan shows only the south end of the east side, and 
probably does not even extend to the axis of the building. From this mere patch it, was nob 
‘easy to got an idea of the original character of the site, and there was little to help us apart 
from the ruins themselves. Needless to say, we did not find the soulptured lintel promised 
us by the villagers; but we did find the threshold which they had mistaken for a lintel mt 
‘the precise spot whence they had said that the door,jambs wate removed, and it was evident 
that these had been of stone, : 

In front of the door whose jambs had so unluckily disappeared, and in six of the other 
rooms here in the south, we found, lying on the lowest foor-level, chips and fragments of 
inseribed limestono, all of the Akhenaten period. Fragmentary though the inscriptions 
were, it can safely bo said that they were not of the sort which experience shows tis would 
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be found in private house. Moreover the plan of the place, though so incomplete, is 
clearly quite unlike the stereotyped house-plans of Akhetaten; many of the rooms were 
more cellars, opening only from above, and a large part of the complex is really basement 
supporting « platform on which the main building stood. ‘The building may have been a 
; it is far more likely to have been a temple. 

‘One chamber with columns and altar in situ (Pl, X11), was a shrine in the Intest period 
of the building ; but as its walls were of the time of Akhenaten (the stone-work was not), 
it may possibly have been from its origin a side-chupel of a larger temple, and this is made 
more probable by the fact that whereas its floor remained virtually at the XVIIIth Dynasty 
level, the floors of the rooms to the south and east contemporary with the last phase of the 
shrine chamber had risen above that level by a metre or even a metre and a half; these 
rooms were presumably priests’ quarters and store-rooms, and as stich would be more often 
pulled down and rebuilt, their foors rising in the process,-whilo the abrine being permanent 
‘would, as Herodotos remarked, be left in « hollow. 

That th brick walls were of the Akhenaten period was shown in the north section by 
the XVIIIth Dynasty pottery found on the lowest floor-level associated with them, and in 
the south by the inscriptional evidence. ‘These walls in some eases remained in use through- 
‘out the whole occupation of the site, in othors they were destroyed or buried and new walls 
‘wore erected on the upper floor-levels, these again either falling out of use in their turn or 
serving the neods of later occupants in remodelled quarters. ‘The date of these later buildings 
(not their character) was what gave to tho site its chief interest, 

‘The shrine in its final form consisted of a small (original) mud-brick court with two 
columns and, against the back wall, a large stone-paved altar approached by a fight of 
stone steps, When first found the columns had beon encased in rough masonry (AM. D.0.0., 
50, Fig. 3), but this hus since disappeared: the shafts were in threo pieces (the top drum 
missing), giving a total height of perhaps three and a half metres; they were only roughly 
‘worked, and obviously were intended to receive a coating of plaster; the capitals, judging 
from one found by the Germans at the south limit of their work? and by two small fragments 
found by ourselves, wore unusually splayed examples of palm-leaf type; the two bases were 
rot a pair, that on the east being a well-made base of regular XVILIth Dynasty typo, while 
the other was rough disk of totally different workmanship and date, In the middle of the 
paving of the altar-top there was a large limestone block bearing a much-danaged cartouche 
of Rameses IIT: it was presumably this stone thay prompted the Germans to describe the 
shrine as rebuilt with fmgiments of a late Ramesside temple or palaco. 

‘That description ix of course exact, but it would be rash to argue from the presence 
of a single portable block (it measures 110 x 040% 020 metres) that there was ever a 
Ramesside building in the neighbourhood : stones were freely transported from one site to 
another,—as, eg. Horemheb carried off to Thebes a vast quantity of worked stones from 
Akhetaten itself,—and this block, if it gave us no further info®nation, might just as well 
have come from any other place along the river as from ‘Toll el-Amarna. Fortunately how- 
ever it does not bear the cartouche alone; the deeply ent but half-obliterated Rameses 
inscription is itself palimpsest, and beneath it can be traced faint signs ofan Aten text, ‘This 
clinches the matter. The Aten text makes the stone a native of Akhetaten, and to imagine 
that it was carried off to be nsed in a Ramesside tomple elsewhere and that that temple 
was destroyed and used as a quarry and this particular stone was brought back by:some 

2 Wo have only native report for the provenanos, the eapital not having been published hy ite finders, 
ae 
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later builder to its original home, is to push coincidenes too far; and wo are driven to the 
conclusion that tho Rameses TIT temple was at Tell el-Amarna, and probably on the site of 
the Akhenaten temple and of the luter chapel which it helped to build. 

‘There was no inseriptional material for dating the shrine in whoso altar the dishonoured 
monument of Rameses found itself lnid side by side with sculptured blocks from Akhenaten's 
‘older building: for this we had to depend on less direct evidence. In the rooms lying east 
of the shrine three principal floor-levels corresponding to three ocoupation-periods were 
easily to be distinguished. At the south end of the mound, in spite of subsidiary altorations, 
there were vqually evident the same three main periods, which it was natural to associate 
with the three given ns by the shrine itself, In one room a square basement chamber of 
tho Akhenaten building had been in the next period turned into a cireular granary, in'the 
construction of which part of the old walls had been cut away; later the granaty in ite 
turn fell into disuse and disrepair, and over its rains there formed a rubbish-heap of broken 
pots thrown out: from the neighbouring rooms: all the shords in this heap that eould bo 
dated at all were of definitely XXVIth Dynasty typos 

‘Now nothing corresponding to this has as yet boen found in the eastern part of the city 
site, where most excavation has been done; but in the “ grave-diggers'” village we eame 
upon two plundered coffins of, approximately, the XXUIrd Dynasty. ‘There was nothing to 
explain their presence, but the tombs from which they had been carried cannot have been 
far from the village, and were probably soine of those late tombs which the Germans dug 
in the next valley. ‘This is no proof of their belonging to people living close to the village, 
or even in the Tell el-Amarna neighbourhood; at the present day the cemeteries that 
stretch between Hagg Qandil and Hawata are largely used by quite distant villages on the 
far bank of the Nile. ‘The same might be said of the XXth(!) Dynasty coffin found in 
house P. 47. 6 (MI.D.0.G., 52, pp. 8-9), but the argument must not be pushed too far, and 
the Germins also report the discovery, apparently in the same neighboarhood, of stelac of 
the Inte New Empire, which could hardly be explained away in the same manner. We have 
in the Hagg Qandil temple definite ovidenee of occupation both in the XXth and in the 
XXVIth Dynasties, and, especially in view of these other hitherto disconnectod finds, it ie 
‘but reasonable to suppose that the occupation was continnons, 

When then did it begin? In the southern excavated area there are in two rooms lange 
stone eolumn-bases which seem to be in position but eertainly do not belong to the building 
in which thoy occur; they do not align with tho walls, and one base lies not in the contre 
but in the comer of the rom and the wall actually rans over the edge of the stone and 
oust have been built when the latter was already there and already disused. ‘The walle are 
of Akhennten’s time, and the column-bases ate certainly older than tho walla; but it is 
impossible to say by how much thoy are older: great changes ean take place even within 
the short space of twenty-five years, and we are by no means prepared to afirm that we have 
here proof of pre-Akhenden buildings. ‘Tho discovery in another room of « ‘Tutmosis IIT 
searab docs not help us; the object was found well above Hoor-level, it is portable and 
durable, of the sort that can never bo considered to give good evidence for n building, and 
searabs of this particular king were commonly used—and manufactured —very many years 
after his death, All we ean say is that the nocessary priority in time of tho coluin-hases 
to the walls, and the existence therefore on the site of a building older than one which we 

know to be of Akhenaten’s date, must be taken into consideration. Akhenaten's own elaim 
to have founded his new city in an abyolntely elean spot has been discussed by Dr Borchardt 
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(M.D.0.G., 50, p. 9) and by Professor Peet (Journ. Egypt. Arch. vit, 172 et seqq.), in the 
light of their discoveries made chiefly in the eastern houses of the town, and neither has 
been able to settle the question, We have not settled it cither, but personally T am of 
opinion that no evidence of real valne bearing on the point is likely to be forthcoming from 
the inland quarter of the city area; if there was an earlier settlement it was probably a 
small one and almost certainly closo to the river: only when Akhenaten made the place his 
capital did the builder encroach far on the desert, and only excavations in or near the culti- 
vation will throw light. on an earlier history of the site. 

‘Tho same is true of its later history, ‘Thero is no doubt nt all that when Tut-Cankhamdn 
shifted the seat of government back to Thebes Akhetaten fell into decay: all the nobles 
‘and the wealthy people loft, the artisans finding their occupation gone followed them, and 
only jelldhin would remain bohind to till the fertile river-banks. One cannot suppose 
dotestation for the heretic city to have been so strong as to cause good land to be left 
uncultivated in a country whore good land is ¢o scarce. ‘There must have been a permanent 
agricultural population, but they would live not in houses far inland but close to their work, 
probably on the sites of the present villages of Et-Till, Hagg Qandil, Bl-Amaria and Hawata; 
in time thoy would require temples, if only to witness to thoir reversion to orthodoxy, and 
it is roally not surprising to find that our Hagg Qandil temple, once consecrated to the 
‘Aten, remained in tise under succeeding dynasties as a shrine of the conventional cult. 

If I havo laboured the point of the later occupation of Tell el-Amurna, it is because of 
its bearing on the vexed question of Aegacan chronology. Professor Peet in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology (loc. cit, 183 et sega.) has given an admirable summary of the grounds 
for and against making the LM. IIIb, sherds found at Tell el-Amarna contemporary with 
Akhenaten. Since he wrote, we have obtained much stronger if not conclusive evidence for 
continued oceupation, but this by itself does not solve the question. In the Hagg Qandil 
ruins there was found very little pottery definitely assotinted with the Akhenaten period, 
and it inelnded no Mycenaean shords ; the samo was true of the second (Ramesside) period. 
One piece of Cypriote ware of the early iron age was found in the filling of room 4; several 
Cypriate fragments fitting together into parts of three recognisable vases eame from room 8, 
but all the native pottery here was of the XXVIth Dynasty and the Cypriote examples 
were of the well-leveloped iron-age type ("Graeco-Phoonician") which agrees with that 
date. ‘The precinet of the Southern Pool and its rubbish-heaps produced nothing Aeguean, 
The * grave-diggers’” village, the date of which is well fixed, yielded one piece of a Cypriote 
“Jadder pattern” bowl, bat no Mycenaean fragments. Professor Potric's great haul of 
‘Acgacan sherds came from the rubbish-heaps of the northern palace ; only three were from 
private houses, ‘The Germans found “a fow bits every season,” Professor Peet excavated a 
large area in the southern part of the city and found only four Mycenaean potsherda, We 
dug five houses at the extreme south end of the city and found none. When we moved 
northwards and dug alongside the German work in sqq- 0.47 and P, 46, 47, xe, in the 
middle of the aroa betwoen desert and sown and more towards the palace site, close to 
where the Germans found their late coffin und probably not far from where they found late 
XVIIIth Dynasty stalno, we collected 10 LM. LITb, sherds from eight out of the 24 houses 
dug. Now there was no sign whatever of later occupation of this aroa, and there was 
nothing in the position of the fragments to suggest that they were a Inter intrusion, — 
though ns the sabbdkhin have only too often destroyed all stratification this nogative 
evidence has little value,—and the obvious conclusion is that the sherds are contemporary 
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with the houses, But a caveat should be entered against the assumption that this ix 
necessarily the case, Professor Petrie estimates that. the 1500 sherds found by him ame 
from nearly 800 pots, a pot being on the average represented by not: mare than two pieces; 
and it, must be remembered that many bits that did join might well have been broken 
apart when or after they-were thrown on the waste-heap: of course none but broken pots 
were thrown away, and pieces of them may easily have heen left: behind, but even #0 the 
proportion is a remarkable one. Now in the filling of every house and of every room there 
fare masses of pottery fragments, In spite of all precautions some bits are inevitably thrown 
away with the rubbish, but if the sherds from room, and certainly if the sherds from a 
whole house, be collected and examined, while it may not be possible to build up complete 
pots (that happens seldom), yet most of the pieces can be grouped either as fitting together 
to form larger fragments or at the least as belonging to the same poty there are oom 
paratively few quito isolated sherds, But of the Mycenaean fragments which we have 
found the three from one house (P. 46,15) may possibly derive from the same vase, but all 
the rest—and the same is true of Professor Peet's examples—are quito isolated, stray little 
bits of vessels of which the remaining parts have entirely disappeared, One cannot suppose 
that whenever n Mycenaean vase was broken all the fragments except one wero carefully 
removed and distributed, two on the rubbish-hoaps and the rest elsewhere, while thi broken 
native wares wero either all carried off or all left lying; to me at least the Mycenaean 
sherds have the appearance of having been dropped as broken pieces, not of having heen 
broken off from dropped pots OF course when Akhetaten coasod to be inhabited it was 
not loft without visitors; the brickod-up houses must have boon plundered firat of their 
furniture and valuables, then of their woodwork and finally of their stone,—not only were 
the tomples and palaces ased as quarries, bat from the private houses the stone seats and 
the column-bases have as often as not been removed, so that quite apart from the permanent 
population down by the river-bank thore must have been plenty of people busy in the 
Aleserted town long before sabdkt-digging. became the pructice: but even so it is not easy 
to explain single Mycenaean shents being seatterod here and there over the site, and still 
harder to dissocinte tho rubbish-hoap fragments from the nuinerous dated objects found 
with them. But Tean conceive of to reason at all why, if Le M-TITb, vasos wore really in 
tse ab Akhetnten, they aro represented to-day by wingle sherds only whereas of the Egyptian 
swaros we ean gonerlly gather fragmonts enough to build up a thitd or mote of the entire pot, 
Nothing ean fnitly be argued from the fact of this pottery being fonnd nt Toll el-Ammarna unless 
the coniitions in which it is found be taken into consideration also, and thong nothing has 
‘boon proved ns yet, the conditions seem’ to me to go far towards invalidating the conclusion 
‘whieh would follow from the fact alone. Proof ean only conne from further exeavation, 


TV, Manv-arey on tux Prscixor or me Soutunes: Poon, 
The Nave. 

‘he original name of this site would soot to bo Maru-Aten, "the Provinet.of Aton” a 
phraso which recurs often on thoinsriptions foun here. What exnotly this means and why 
it should deseribo the peculinr collection of buildings which we found, is not very clear, and 
it appeared desirable to sect tame rutier soe applicable tothe character of the placn 
The discovery on one of the wine-jars from the “harm of tho: phrase *'The Southerg 
Pool” used asa propor nine gore jst what was wanted to scribe ple lying right 
atthe south end of the Amara valley an possessing’ its most striking feature lagge 
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artificial lake; there are no archacological grounds for connecting the name on the potsherd 
“with the ruins, but its suitability was too obvious to be passed over, and we were quick. to 
ulopt it as a label, while keeping the more correct word precinct” to define a complex for 
which it was difficult to find any other noun sufficiently non-committal. 

The Situation, 

‘The site lies behind and a little north of the modern village of Hawata, which is built over 
the ruins of houses of Akhenaten’s time; for a long distance north of it the desert shows 
no signs of former buildings, and if such existed in the cultivation all trace of them has dis- 
appeared, so that one must assume that the Hawata ruins represent a quarter of the city 
of Akhetaten which was quite distinet from the part of the town that stretches from Et-Till 
to the sonth end of Hagg Qandil; but it was a quarter rather than a separate town, and 
4s the high-set village of Ameria undoubtedly conceals old remains the distance separating 
the different parts may not have been so great as it seems to-day. It should be remembered 
‘that there are extensive rains well to the north of Et-Till which again, though not directly 
connected with the central portion of the city, are yet not wholly disconnected from it, seeing 
that there are several isolated buildings and groups of buildings scattered between the main 
sites; it would appoar thnt across the entire amphitheatre of flat land which lies within the 
boundaries marked out hy Akhenaten’s stelae one great town straggled along the fringe 
between desert and cultivated river-bank, and thongh the early diseovery of a temple and 
palace in the contre of the are has so focussed our attention on that quarter as to make it 
seem for us the eity proper, of which all out-lying parts must bo merely suburbs, yet this 
impression may quite possibly bo based on erroneous and over-hasty judgments, and we may 
yyot find that the extromities of the long and narrow strip were just as important and as rick 
‘as the middle of it. 

Bibliography. 

Our Hawata site seems to have escaped the notice of Professor Petrie, as it does not 
appear on his general map of the Amama district published in 1894, Attention was first 
drawn to it in 1896, when M. Barsanti excavated hore and removed some panels of frescoed 
pavement, of which the majority are now in the Cairo museum and others in Bertin 
M. Barsanti did not publish any report of the work done by him, and the account of the 
technique of the frescoes given by von Bissing and Reach (Annales du Service, Vtl,p. 65) 
secords the fuet of their coming from a palace of Amenophis IV at Hawata without deseribing 
further the circumstances of their discovery. Baedeker (1902 edition) refers to an entirely 
ostroyed palaco of Amenophis IV at cl-Hawata, N.deG, Davies (E. BP. Tell el Amara, 
11, 1905) inserts on his copy of Betrie’s plan (PI. 1) a note of « “small painted pavement” 
having been found north of Hawaa. Timme in his survey (Tell el-Amarna vor der deutschen 
‘Aunprabung, 1911) marks the site as Palastrainen ” and on p. 23 describes it briefly aa a 
rectangular ruin-field and illustrates one of the Berlin frescoes secured from it by Barsanti; 
he further notes the four high sand-hills which lie in a row south-west of the site, remarking 
that whilo they are cortainly artificial there is nothing to explain their origin. In 1007 the 
Germans dug on the site for the short space of one rainy day, and their experiment seemed 
to them to prove (Mitth. D.0.G. 94, p. 28) that the palace walls were still preserved to a 
man’s height and that its plan could therefore be recovered with certainty, and that the 
sand-hills referred to by Timme were the broken remains of an ancient dam or retaining- 
wall for an artificial lake. 
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Excavation, 

‘When the Egypt Exploration Society started work hore on November 18, 1921, the site 
looked far from promising, The rectangular enclosure was indeed quite clearly defined by. 
the ruins of its outer wall, but only in one place, and there only for a short distance, did a 
mound of any height give promise of the wall being well preserved; for the rest, a trench 
with a low bank of broken brick and sand on either side of it showed where the awbikh 
diggers had rooted out what time otherwise had spared. At the west end of the rectangle 
more disturbed ground marked the place where interior walls had been dug out for sabdkh ; 
in its north-east corner the broken surfuee littered with fragments of painted cement paying 
showed where Barsanti had worked; to the south of this, a large and roughly square pateh 
of ground in which the soil was almost wholly composed of stone chippings was obviously 
the site of a masoury building all the material from which had been removed in antiquity ; 
the whole of the central part of the enclosure was a low-lying streteh of absolutely level soi, 
froe of all sigus of ancient remains, but cut up into squares by the mud partitions and ditches 
of modern cultivation. ‘The line of mounds to the south-west was more instructive than the 
site itsolf; these were clearly not parts of « dam, bat spoil-heaps thrown up while digging 
canal or lake in the dosert surface ; and connecting them with the rectangle of low 
in the centre of the enclosure we were able to identify this as « lake surrounded by buildings 
‘nd a boundary wall, a conjeeture which excavation amply confirmed. 

‘As work went on, the estimate of the site based on the result of the German's ane-day 
experiment proved to be rather too optimistic, Only towards the south-east, where the walls 
of the two enclosures met, was the building prosorved to any height, Everywhere else the 
aabbikhtn bad done their worst, and though here and there a wall-ragment might stand 
0:60 mietre high, it would soon break down to nothing at all, and a trench full of more or 
Jess clean sand running along a broken pavement edge, or simply trench, was all from 
which a brick wall could be inferred. ‘The stone buildings had suffered even more severely, 
and in none was a single stone ever found in situ; all we had to go upon was the layer of 
coment spread over the surface of the sand to take the lowest course of masonry. ‘The ancient 
Egyptinn workman who carried off the stones of the herotie king's palace to re-use them in 
some more orthodox monument elsewhere, and the modern peasant rooting up mud-briek 
to manure his fields, had both done their work so thoroughly as to leave to the archaeological 
digger no more than the barest evidence of what they had destroyed. Tt is eloquent of the 
condition of the site that in two eases at least the limits of a building could only be fixed 
by the trees that had once grown in the garden outside ; and it is w curious commentary 
on the relative permanence of things that under a fow centimetres of desert sand we could 
find trees and plan the mud borders of the fower-beds where of massive walls there remained 
not the slightest trace, 

The Site, (Seo Plun, Pl. XV.) 


‘The site consists of two rectangular enclostires, one double the size of the other, eon- 
taining lakes, gardens and buildings, Properly speaking it is not a palace, because it is not 
a residence, but a royal pleasure resort, a" paradise” in which the buildings, important as 
they may be, are yet scarcely more than accessories to the water and the flowers, One of 
the buildings is « temple, one a summer-house, another either a harim or a ball of audience 
‘of a combination of the two; there are the houses of humble employees and there is a mag- 
nificent entrance-hall, but there is no place where a king and his court could live. One ean 
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but suppose that Akhenaten resided in a palace in the central or northern part of the town, 
presumably in that discovered by Petrie, and that to this pavilioned garden he would come 
to spend high days or holidays, either being rowed in his barge up the Nile or driving his 
chariot, as the tomb reliefs often show him driving, along the broad road which ran through 
Akhotaten north by south and is now called by the villagers of Hagg Qandil the King’s 
Highway, “ Sikket es-Sulyn.” 

The Enceinte Walt. 

‘The two enclosures lay aide by side, with their longer axes roughly east and west. The 
northern measured some two hundred metres by one hundred and the smaller about one 
hundred and sixty motres by eighty; « mud-brick wall, buttressed on the outer side along 
its entire length, surrounded the whole Precinct and separated its two component: parts. 

‘This wall had been so terribly ruined by the sabdkh-diggers that little could be learned 
fs to its character, In many places even its foundations had been removed, though the 
builders bad Inid them a good half metre below the original surface of the desert, and it 
was thus impossible to say whether or no there had been gateways in it; one certainly 
suspected such in the middle of the east wall of the southern garden, where two lange sand 
filled pits projecting from the wall line might well mark the emplacement of gnto-towers 
removed bodily by the sabbdkhtn, and at this point too there was no single brick left of the 
wall itself; bbut if gate is here inserted on our plan it is only by conjecture, In the northern 
enclosure again there may have been a gate in the eastern wall, which in many places is 
too much ruined to allow of proof one way or the other, but there was certainly none in the 
other three walls excopt the small door on the south opening into the southern garden just 
hohind the great court of entry; and though this may seem, and is, but an insignificant 
approach to so luxurious a place, yot for once privacy may well have been preferred to display, 
and we would not suggest a second entry, for which there was no evidence at all in fact, 

In the south-enst comer of the southern garden there were found close up against the 
footings fragments of coloured plaster which, as there was no interior building here, or at 
east none more important than a potting-shed, must have fallen from the wall itself. If s0, 
we may imagine that the whole inner fuce of the enceinte wall was brightly painted with 
naturalistic designs in which trailing vines with purple clusters played a leading part while 
above them, separated by bands of black and yellow, was a cavetto comice decorated in the 
conventional way with vertical potals of red, blue, green and white. ‘The evidence for the 
character of the wall is indeed scanty, bat it is if anything more than one would have ex- 
peetod to obtain from a building in so rained a condition, and considering that for a large 
part of the cireuit the very bricks had entirely disappeared it is less rash than it might seem 
to reconstruct » decorated wall from a few bits of coloured plaster found in one corner only. 
The Entrance Hall. 

‘Tho main, if not the only, entrance to the Precinct, lay at the west end of the southern 
enclosure, where there was a large stone building standing directly on the high road. This 
‘was fotind to be in a greatly rained state, and it was only from the marks left by the masonry 
locks on the bed of cement which sarved as a foundation that we were able to recover the 
plan; fortunately however there were a number of stone fragments, colummn-drums and 
‘capitals, overlooked by the workmen who carried off the building material for re-uso elao- 
where, which were of great assistance as illustrating the character and ornamentation of 
the building. 

‘Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vit. 10 
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‘The entrance-hall proper (VILL in PL XV) was a large court containing four rows of 
columns, nine columns to a row, Judging from fragments, these were adorned with soenes 
of the king and his family engaged in the worship of the Aten; on the walls wero reliefs 
showing the king going in procession oF receiving tribute, stock subjects which wo find 
constantly on the walls of the tombs. ‘The column capitals were in limestone, of the palni- 
leaf type, the surface of the leaves being eut into cloisons (as if to give the veining) which 
were filled with coloured paste. This is a cheap imitation of the splendid capitals which 
adorned the Northern Palace (vr, Pernre, Tell ef Amarna, Pl, VI) where the inlay was in 
fhience and the edges of the stone cloisons were gilded ; hore n soft paste was used and the 
stone was but painted yellow, All through this building thero was a lavish employment of 
paint to conceal a real poverty of material and slovenly workmanship; apart from one frag- 
ment of a red granite statue, all the rest was of limestone or the poorest, quality of sand~ 
stone, and nowhere did we find traces of the elaborate inlay which enriched the sculptures 
‘and inscriptions of the little temple in the northern enclosure ; only bright: colour redeemed 
the rough cutting of hieroglyphs and traeus cornices, 

‘To the north of the main entrance-hall there lay a smaller columned court; to the 
south of it, « small central room with no columns, at the back of which there seems to have 
boon a throne or altar; east of this was a long court with a double row of colurans supporting 
its roof, and behind it w littlo chamber reached from the central court by a passage running 
long the western wall of the whole building, Whero even the ground-plan could be re- 
covered only with difficulty, it was impossible to find evidence for the character and uso of 
the different olemonts of tho building ; ite position shows that it was the entry to the Precinct 
‘as whole, and the central hall, which probably had a door in its east wall opening on to 
the garden, sects to have been the entry proper: but for the rest we can venture no 
hypothosin. 


The South Garden. 

Inmmodiately behind the hall of entry lay « small lake, and on either side of and behind 
this strotched garden ground planted with trees and shrubs, ‘The only other buildings in 
the enclosure were two houses at the extreme east end close to where a break in the line 
of the outer wall suggests a gateway opening on to the desert; one of these was a house off 
moderate size and apparently of more ot less normal type, though it was 40 badly rained, as 
‘well as being complicated by alterations or rebuilding, that the plan was not easy to make 
out; its main feature was a central court with columns; the other was a workman's cottage 
(Nos, VII, A and Bon Pl. XV). In the rest of the enclosure no more digging was done than 
sufficed to prove the general character of the place, and as soon as trees had been found on 
the higher ground surrounding the rectangular depression which experience in the northern 
enolostire had already shown mast represent a lake, work was stoppod. 

‘The only entiunce to the northern enclosure was by a rather small door in the dividing 
wall, just beyond the hall of entry; from the main road one passed through the great 
coltimned hall and turning to the left found oneself in front of the gate to the more private 
and, as its buildings showed it to be, the more important seetion of the Presinet, But since 
tho groat entry was intended for royal ceremonial, there was also, between the north side of 
the court and the wall dividing the two gurdons, a narrow lane ending in w small doorway 
Kiving on to the road; coming in by this, one arrived unostentatiously at the same gute to 
the north garden as faced the visitors using the state entry. 
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‘The Northern’ Enclosure. 

The Western Range. VI on Pl. XV. All along the west wall lay a row of small honses 
which can only have been those of the workpeople employed on the Precinct, Those to the 
north were constructed with a solidity unusual in houses of the type, while on the contrary 
those to the south ware, judging from the scanty ruins of them that survived, more than 
usually flimsy, ‘The northern houses of the row differed from the workuien's dwellings of 
‘our valley site, and also from those found by the German excavators in the main city 
(D.0.G. 84 (1907), p. 20), by having alongside of each a narrow yard with outbuildings; in 
two of these we found dead cows and in one room there were nine dead dogs; it would 
almost seem that there was here a sort of home farm run for the benefit of those using the 
pleasure-gardens, and one thinks of syllabub! Apart from the animal remains there was 
nothing remarkable about these houses, 

‘The whole of this utilitarian quarter was discreetly hidden from the gardens by a long 
wall, and for part of the way by two parallel walls enclosing a road which must have afforded 
‘aconss to the garden through a door at its north end, and to the quay, while it also served 
the needs of a building which, backed against it, projected forward into the garden and 
reached nearly to the lake's ede, This building again is of the type of workman's cottage, 
ousting only the minimum of four rooms, but its solid walls and its columned mandarah 
sot it ina class apart from those familiar to us from other parts of the Amarna site; it is 
certainly of a domestic character, and one can only surmise, from its superior style and its 
isolated position in the garden itself, that it was the house of the overseer of the king’s 
ganleners employed in Maru-Aten, Nothing was found in it to confirm any stich supposition. 


The Lake and Garden, 

‘The greater part of the northern enclosuro was taken up by u rectangular lake, some 
120 metres long by 60 metres wide and about « metre deep, its sloping gravel sides lightly 
puddled with Nile mud. It is from this lake, and from the smaller oue in the south enclosure, 
that all the stuff came which forms the line of great spoil-heaps standing up south-west of 
the site, A Inke such as this, however useful for irrigation purposes, must have been i 
tended mainly for an ornamental feature of the garden and for the amusement of the garden's 
frequenters; it has of course its precedent in the artificial lnke which adorned Amenophis III's 
palace at Thebes, and is but a very much enlarged edition of the garden pools with trees 
about their margin which were common in the country houses of the XVILIth Dynasty 
nobles, Amply deep enough for the light, painted pleasure-craft of the Egyptians, and 
shallow enough to have no dangers for the least skilful wet-bob in the royal karim, this 
lake must often have been the scene of such gay picnic parties as we see illustrated on the 
walls of many New Empire tombs, 


The Quay, 

From the wall sereeting the western range of the employees’ houses « long stone quay 
oF causeway ran out over the low garden ground and projected into the water, Tt had w 
low breast-wall on either side and at its end a small building, probably in the shape of an 
omamental gate, decorated with painted reliefs; from the fmgments of this, we could 
identify scenes of Aten worship, of running soldiers and foreign captives, probably both from 
4 tribute scene, boating pictures, and, on a much smaller seale, one of the perspective plans 
of palace or temple such as aré common in the tombs; with these went reeded columns with 
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palm-leaf capitals, a palmette frieze on w eavetto comice, and the inevitable friese of urasus 
snakes, From a doorway a flight of steps secms to have led down to the water, and half-way 
along the quay other steps went, down to the flat garden ground on the west border of the 
lake, 

Garden. 

All round the lake stretched the garden, Wherever we dug wo found just below the 
surface either the straight mud ridges which divide Hower- or vegetablo-beds and eut them 
into compartments for irrigation, or else the remains of trees. As there is little nourishment 
in the desert soil, a hole was dug down and filled with imported earth; this earth was 
mounded up and round it was built or plastered « mud wall, ciroular and ‘rising like 
flowerpot to a height of anything up to sixty centimetres (actording to the size of the tree) 
fund rounded off at the top into a neat coping: these mud tubs are still regularly sed in 
Egypt, and, represented in section, they appear in ancient Egyptian drawings of trees, 
eg. in one of the pavements from the Water Court; in Davies, Tell el Amarna, 1, Pl. XXXTI 
(tomb of Meryrm) thore is a garden full of such, having not a little in common with the 
Precinct of the Southern Pool. 

Building IT. 

Scattered amongst tho trees and flower-beds were three other buildings or groups of 
buildings. One of these, lying against the south wall of tho enclosure, was a house of mud 
brick forming throe sides of a square, a ground-plan unusual in Akhetaten. Tt was un- 
fortunately much ruined ; the southern rooms, of which alone the walle were tolerably well 
preserved, showed by their well-cut stone thresholds and remains of painted plaster that they 
had been of some consequence : of the two projecting wings only the vellarage remained, and 
that in 40 ruinous a state that even the plan conld not be made out with certainty, but over 
tho collars, on a level two or throe steps above that of the southern chambers, there must 
have been large and pleasant loggias looking out over garden and lake. In the quad- 
rangle between the wings there was a small square tank where once the lotus and papyrus 
grow; the impressions of their stalks and leaves were innumerable in the light water-laid 
uid which overlay the thick bed of heavy soil at the tank’s bottom, 


The *Hartm." IV on Pl. XV. 


On the north edge of the lako stood u building of mach more individual type, consiat- 
ing of three courts one bebind the other all flanked by smaller rome. Tk was appronched 
from the west by a long walled passage communicating, probably, with the pathway from the 
quay along the western sereen wall. ‘Tho roof ofthe front or western court. was supported. by 
six stone columns set in two rows, and between them a narrow flight of stairs led to a raised 
platform (Pl. XID. We worv at first inclined to believe that this was a stepped altar like that 
Figured in the tomb of Panchesy (Zell el Amarna, u, PL XVIIT), but un altar would surely 
have been to placed as to lot the ministrant face the rising sun, whereas the platform stands 
‘against a solid brick wall behind which lie two more walled courts; it seems therefore more 
likely that we have here w raised throne in a hall of audience such as is shown in the reliefs 
ofthe tomb of Meryra (Toll el Amarna, 1, Pl. XXXVIH); in the picture there the throne 
stands on a low dais reached by a flight of steps, and ubove it is a light eanopy or baldachino 
behind which is seen the sun's disk with its rays ending in hninan hands; in the ruins, the” 
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dais widens at the top of the steps, making room at its outer angles for the slender shafts 
that would support a canopy, while the blank wall behind it presents an admirable ground 
for w painting of the Aten, which to the spectators Would appear in the east with its rays 
descending on and around the person of the king. 

A door on the north side of the throne leads into the central peristyle court, Here again 
we find a quite remarkable feature. ‘The colonnade runs round three sides of the building, 
the two columns in the middle against the western wall being smaller than those down the 
sides, but the roof they supported extended only oyer the corridor, leaving a central hypae- 
thml space where was a little garden laid ont with flower-beds; the whole thing was 
curiously reminiscent of a Pompeian house, with its peristyle garden reduced to the size of 
the compluviumn, A central door led from this to the back court, which had three rows of 
stone columns, 

Of the side rooms, that to the right off the first conrt is alone of any size; it has av its 
far end the deep recess with raised floor which in the private houses of the city characterises 
the “ master’s bedroom"; here it might well be the king’s withdmwing room. ‘The two first 

hambers on either side of the central court are taken up by broad staireasos leading to the 
upper Bloor: all the rest of the side rooms are merely cellars, It is obyious that the private 
rooms of the building were on the upper floor, which as a general rale was reserved for the 
women's quarters, as in the palace of Rameses II at Medinet Habu; here there would not 
‘be space for residential apartments, but there may well have been the private rooms of the 
royal Indies who figure 40 prominently at the king’s audience, or « kind of harim summer 
house for those taking part in the Court excursions; this would be quite consistent with 
the use of the entrance-hall on the ground floor as a public reception-room. ‘The door of 
the cellar immediately to the right of the entrance to tho back court had been walled up 
with brick, and as if for greater socurity a big slab of stone had been wot against the fuce of 
the blocking wall; the opposite cellar seems to have been similarly elosed, for though the 
brickwork in its doorway had been destroyed a stone slab corresponding to that on the south 
stood tilted forward just in front of the door and had almost certainly once served to seal it, 
‘There was nothing to show why these two collars had been put out of use,—whother they 
had contained treasure or whether (as we fondly hoped !) this was some tragedy of the. 
harim,—unless it was that in the northern chamber thers was found against the enst wall 
the body of an infant roughly buried there with its toy pots of alabaster, its beads and 
amulets. About the original contents of the other two chambers on the north side of the 
‘back court there was however no doubt at all; their floors were simply covered with broken 
wino;jars anid mud jar-sealings, showing that here were two-of those well-stocked cellars 
that figure in the tomb-drawings of the royal palace; from these two little rooms and from 
the north-east comer of the court (into which the fragments had overflowed) we recovered 
over 280 stamped sealings and 190 graffiti, ‘The sealings all bore such labels as" Wine of 
the house of Akhenaten,” “ Wine of the Temple (or ‘ Mansion’) of R&¢” or " of Sebetop-R&G" 
“Wine of the Western River” (the Bahr YOsuf), “of the Southern Pool,’ “of the Store- 
house of Tribute”; it is tempting to see in either of the last two titles allusions to the 
actual rains with which we have to deal, but it is by no means permissible to do so. ‘The 
grafiti give the usual supplementary details about the jars’ contents —the vineyard, the 
name of the vineyard superintendent, the vintage date, ete, "very good wine.” ‘They were 
certainly no “dry” entertainents that Akhenaten gave in the Precinct of the Southern 
Pool. 
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It might be thought that » building which, exept for its stone columns and thresholds, 
is constructed throughout of mud-brick is not dignified enough for the reeeption-hall or far 
the harim of a king, The objection is in no sense sound, for mud-brick is the normal 
‘material for the richest houses and at Akhetaten was even used for temples; as long as the 
surface was brightly painted the Egyptian cared little what lay beneath. But in this house, 
while the cellars were, as one would expect, merely mud-plastered, the rooms proper, ta. the 
three columned courts and the south-west chamber, differed from any building yet recorded 
at Akhetaten in having their walls covered with a cement plaster, A greyish cement was 
used, of a thickness varying with the uneven surface of the brick wall; over it was spread 
4 very thin coat of fine white cement, and on this was a coloured decoration painted tn 
tempera, not in fresco as was the case with the painted pavements, ‘This unique feature is 
quite enough to justify us in attributing to the" hariu" an importance which its size might 
not seem to warrant; and it must be remembered that in the Precinct anost of the buildings 
are small, 





The Water-Court, I on Pl. XV. 
Westwards of the karim, flower-beds and a grove of trees planted in fairly regular 
rows stretched up to the wall of a building which occupied the north-east corner of the 
whole enclosure. ‘This remarkable building was entered by a door set rather to the west of 
the middle of tho sonth wall; it consisted of one long root, probably not very lofty, with i 
single row of pillars down the centre and a passage running all round it and across it iw front 
af the door: the middle of the room, within the passage, was taken up by a series of T-shaped 
tanks, the crosses of the T's being to north and south alternately so that between the arms 
ofeach pair there was left. a small central xyuare which formod n coltimn-bass, ‘Tho sides of 
the T's sloped outward from the bottom to meet in a sharp ridge rising some fifty centi- 
motres above floor level, while along the passage they formed a tow parapet wall with a 
vertical outer fuco; these sloped sides were nmnd-plastorvd, and up to floor-lovel they. wero 
painted plain white with narrow yellow bands accentuating the corners, and up to this level 
they were filled with water: then eame a nurrow black line and above it, in bright natal 
colours, low-growing water-plants, water-lilies and lotus-flowers, while ubove these, near the 
top of the ridge, there was n trellis-work painted in red, blue and white on tho grey mud, 
and vines with heavy purple clusters and red pomegranates showed np ayainst a yellow 
background, ‘The painted plants seemed to grow ont of tho real water, and the tanks with 
their many angles formed « sort of maze out of which the pillars sprang, to support the roof, 
‘The sane floral desigus wore repeated on the vertical sides of the parapet bordering the 
Passage, and the coment floor of the passage itself was decorated in a series of freweoed panel 
(PL XTID) with guily coloured lotnses, rushes, papyri and all inner of flowering planta out 
of which ducks sarted in fight or heifers plunged a1mongat thei flinge. “Every inch of this 
building, which was constructed in mud-brick throughout, was covered with a very bright 
and effective sehome of decoration, but if one examines it in detail one is conscious of a 
great lnck of originality. ‘There isn vast amount of mere repetition ;—the pavement arth 
‘hough skill in their brush-work, had a very limited range of ajdt ane th pres: 
‘ase these wore borrowed from the situilar pavements in the Northern Palace, —indoed thers 
can be little doubt that the sane worktnen were employed on the two buildings; the designs 
on the lowest part of the walls, which alone are tolerably preserved, repeat each other to 
saticty, and judging from the fmgments of the upper designs these were identical with what 
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we find in the artim and even on the enceinte wall of the Precinct itself, Tike so much 
of the work of the period, this betrays a real poverty of imagination and resource going 
together with great technical facility, » good sense of mass composition and in the treatment 
of detail « curious alternation between an almost meticulous elaboration and an almost 
slovenly impressionisin; but though there may have heen faults in its execution, the general 
effect of the Water-Court must have been gay in the extreme, It is rather an anticlimax 
to record that in the bottom of the tanks at the western end we found masses of broken 
wine-jars with mud sealings and graffiti similar to those from the harfm, and only a little 
Jess numerous, 


‘The Temple and Kiosks. IT on Pl. XV. 


From the door of tho Water-Court a path between flower-beds ran south exactly on the 
aaxis-line of an important group of buildings lying east of the lake, the only group in the 
enclosure with which we have yet to deal; but though this path shows that there was some 
direct communication between the two buildings, the true approach to the new site was 
from the south, where an avenue of trees led to a lofty pylon, the doorway of a small temple, 
‘Tho axis of the temple lies from east to west, and the doorway is therefore in the centro of 
the side wall of the outer court; this disposition, though unusual, is not without precedent 
ab Akhetaton itself, and here is rendered necossury by the fuct that the pylon building 
serves us entry not only to the temple but also to the group of three buildings directly 
north of it, which were approached by another door through the second pylon, ‘These were 
surrounded by a most with flat bottom and sloped sides, once filled with water; and must 
have been reached by « bridge of which no traces now remain; the central building lay to 
the north and was a stone version of the kiosks commonly found in the gurdens of private 
houses in the city, and the path to it was flanked by two sinall summor-houses with open 
pillared fagades, 

This whole group of separate but obviously interdependent buildings had been of solid 
masonry, and a great variety of stones, including many of rarer types, had been used in 
what must have been @ very rich scheme of ornament, Later kings of Egypt had destroyed 
the work of the heretic and had carried off its material for use elsewhere, and nothing could 
have been more thorough than the way in which this was done, Before we started digging. 
the site was merely a litter of stone chippings and sand: about forty centimetres below the 
surface we came on the foundation, a thin bed of cement spread over the sand to receive 
the masonry; but.not a single stone remained in position, and very fow of any size had beon 
loft behind at all, In the driod-up ditch we hit upon two fragmenta of eapitals and two 
broken column-drums (Pl, XII), piece of « lintel and halfa-dozen sculptured wall-blocks; 
but for the most part our finds were limited to bits of monuments wilfully stashed up oF flakes 
chipped off when stones bearing obnoxious figures or inscriptions were re-dressed upon the 
spot. At first we despaired of obtaining any idea at all of the buildings’ original form and 
character, but when the cement foundation was cleared and swept we discovered that the 
very completeness of the destruction was in our favour. 

Under the hot Egyptian sun the cement foundation dried before the fitst courses of 
masonry could be laid, and for their bedding fresh mortar had to be spread over it; when 
the house-breaking gang pulled up the stones, either this mortar remained behind, hearing 
the exact impress of each block, which could therefore be planned in by us as certainly as 
if we had found it in situ; or else the mortar came away with the stone, leaving the founda- 
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tion bare, and in that case another factor came to our help: for on its smooth surface the 
Egyptian architect, using a blackened string, had laid down all the lines of his plan for 
the builders to follow, and these lines, where not covered by mortar, remained visible and 
sometimes as distinct as on the day when the taut string was lifted and let fall again on 
the still soft cement. 

By planning the position of all the stones of which the marks were visible, and utilising 
the hints given by the architect's guiding lines, and by a careful study of the few remaining 
fragments, it was possible to reconstruct with tolerable certainty not only the ground-plan 
of the four buildings but, in part at least, their elevation. We have then a small temple of 
normal type with its outer or pylon court, its roof supported by, probably, four columns, 
leading to a pronaos and beyond that to a little inner shrine with four columns close up 
against its walls and an altar or throne at its east end, The columns of the outer court wore 
of the type figured by Petrie in his work on the Northern Palace (Tell el Amarna, Pl. VII), 
but even more maguificont ; the lower drums were of alabaster with inlaid lotus patterns: 
the sandstone shafts were reeded in broad and narrow ribs and painted groen, while hori~ 
zontal bands of bright yellow advertised the king’s name and titles; above this came 
wreaths of red grape-clusters and green laurel leaves, and higher still, against a yellow 
ground, ducks hung bead downwards, painted in their natural tints: the capitals were of 
alabaster adorned with lotus leaves and flowers carved in reliof and inlaid with blue and 
green paste. ‘The lintels over the doors were of alabaster; the walls were covered with 
reliefs and inscriptions enriched with inlay in coloured stone and fiience ; a few small frag 
ments of this work only survive, but from the immer shrine we secured the beautiful inlay 
hhoads of the king and queen illustrated on PL. XIV, wherefrom we can gain some idea of 
the wealth of skill and diversity of material that were lavished on the adornment of this 
chapel royal. 

Of the buildings on the artificial island the two that flank the pathway to. the 
kiosk were exactly sitnilar in ground-plan and probably in form and slecoration. Ench eon 
sisted of a single room with solid back and side walls, the latter ending in pilaster jambs, 
and the front was formed by two pillars framing the doorway, whilo botwoon the pillars and 
the aide jambs there were low stone screens with windows above. ‘The inner face of the 
walls was encrusted with faience tiles on which flowering plants were represented in bright 
colours; the jambs, and probably the pillars too, were decorated with long-stalked lotus- 
flowers, and it is tempting to restore in the place of the screens the stelae of red sand 
stone and of alabaster covered on both sides with inscriptions and inlaid figures (Pl. XIV), 
of which we found many fragments hereabouts, and capped by cavetto comices of the 
saine materials inlaid in palm-leaf patterns with coloured pastes, ‘The floors were covered 
with slabs of stone, probably also alabaster. Round the top of the buildings ran a frieze of 
rightly painted uraeus snakes bearing on their heads the sacred disk of the sun. 

‘The kiosk stood on a slightly mised platform and was approached by a long flight of 
very shallow steps with a low coping wall on either side, The building itself was square 
and possessed no internal features other than a raised base for an altar or throne facing the 
door; the roof was supported by columns engaged in a high screen wall reaching almost to the 
top of the shaftand leaving little more than the capitals free. These columns had lotus shafts 
(PL XILD) and spreading palm-leaf capitals, painted green; the inner face of the screens was 
adored with conventional reliefs representing scenes of Aten worship, ete, but the outside 
was covered with naturalistic designs, plants, palm- and acacia-trees, lotus-flowers growing 
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Fragments (a) pink mottiod granite, (b, b*) fine red sandstone, 
‘of stelae frou the island pavilions, Maru-Aten IL 
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out of the water, heifers plunging among water-plants, lions und ducks, all clearly intended 
to harmonise with the out-of-door chamcter of this island site set in a gunten, From this 
building, apparently, came the friezes of uracus snakes carved in red or yellow sandstone 
with inlaid heads of black granite and crimson eyes, and perhaps too a black granite stela 
showing the royal fimily worshipping the Aten; but the screen wall and the engaged 
colurans were all that wo could identify with safety ax coming from this particular shrine, 
and judging from the simplicity of its plan there was but little else to come from it; all 
that it may have contained of rich ornament on altar, walls or floor, has been sedulously 
removed, and the spoilers were so anxious to overlook nothing that they tore up the pave- 
mont below the altar and dug deep down into the desert sund in search of the treasure it, 
might conceal. 


‘The Royal Kennels. IX on Pl. XV. 

One building remains to be dealt with, but it lies outside the Precinet and is of n very 
different charueter from the splendid shrines just described ; even the poor houses of the 
grave-diggers’ village were not so flimsily walled, nor had rooms 90 inndequately small for 
human uso; we wondered what this hovel could be doing here by the king's pleasure- 
garden; until we found that indeed it was not a house at all, In two of the box-like 
compartments lay tumbled together masses of greyhounds’ bones,—there were nearly thirty, 
between old dogs and puppies,—and there could be no doubt at all that this insignificant 
little place was really nothing less thin the royal kennels! 


The Tomb Plans. 

It is interesting to compare these pleasure-gardens as a whole with the-elabornto designs 
given in the tomb reliefs, especially in the tomb of Mery-ta (Davres, 7. ¢. A.,1, Pl. XXX11), 
Tt cannot bo pretended that the Egyptian draughtsman shows us anything at all resembling 
the plan of the ruins that we have found: perhaps, as seoms to be the case with the plang 
of the Palace and the ‘Temple, he was content to portray water and trees, store-houses, 
kiosks and shrines, giving a conventional representation of what he knew to bo there without 
troubling to remember exactly whereabouts they Iny or quite what each looked like ; perhaps 
he was more true to life than one is prone to suppose, but the original of his drawing has 
yet to be atnearthed elsewhere: but the general idea of the garden with its buildings remains 
the same and there are « good many resemblances even in details, so that with the sculptor’s 
perhaps fanciful and childish design and the tangible though only too fragmentary ruins to 
holp tis, we-can reconstruct tolerably well this Petit ‘Trianon of the fourteenth century 1.0, 
‘The Insoriptions. 

‘The personality of Alkhenaten has made so strong an nppeal to modern interest that no 
new fact about him ean be considered unirnportant; and from the Hawata ruins we have 
been able to recover not only a vivid picture of how the pietist king took his pleasures but 
also a new and unsuspected light upon the domestic life which he parded with such 
insistence. 

Hero as clsowhere the inscriptions, like the sculptured scenes, aro of monotonous 
uniformity; the titley of the Aten and of the king are repeated ad nauseam with the con- 
ventional epithets and praises, and on all the monuments Queen Nefertiti was represented 
as sbaring in the act of worship and taking a place second only to that of the royal 
ministrant. But hero, as nowhere else, the queen's name has in nearly every case been 
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r ‘b 
carefully erased and that of her eldest daughter, Meryt-aten, written in palimpsest 
the stone, her distinctive attributes have been blotted out with cement, her features 


re-cut and her head enlarged to the dropsical cranium of the Princess Royal, This altera- 
tion is most thorough-going in the case of the little temple and the island kiosks—a 
of buildings whieh seems to have been called “The Shadow of R&C” in the 1e0 hall 
(VIII) it is limited to the more conspicuous places, but the intention clearly is the same, — 
‘The ownership or patronage of the Precinct of Aten was transferred from mother to 
daughter either during the former's lifetime or on her death. But Nefertiti, if alive, could 
hanily have agreed to so public an affront, nor would her death have been seized upon by 
so devoted a husband as an occasion to obliterate her memorials; are we to suppose that” 
things were not so happy as they seemed in the royal household, and that @ quarrel so 
serious as to lose the queen her position pat an end to the idyll which had long been the 
standing theme of the court artists! 1 
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E A. PAPYRI (1920-1921) 


By H. IDRIS BELL. 


I Have again to thank Dr Gantsun, Mr Ton, Sir Hannes Tiowrsos, and Mr Nomwax H, Bars 
for references and the loan of books, and I have greatly profited by the bibliography in Aegyptus, which, 
by the kindness of the editor, I have seen in proof before publication. I should like here to call attention 
‘to the fact that the bibliography {s this yeur arranged in a different way from its predecessors, I take this 
‘opporauity of pointing ont that [ have ot, here or in previous instalments, thought it necessary to refer 
to papyrological articles in such obvious works of reference as Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll or Cabro!'s Diction- 
utire @archdologie chritienne. As before, Lbave not, in gencral, uoticed quite short reviews, unless they 
rake some positive coutribution to the subject they deal with, 

1, Tatenany ‘Texts, 

[Omitting retigious ancl magical works, for whieh see § 2] 

I 301 table to include in the present article any account of Part xv of the Ozyrhywchus Papyri, which 
is to consist entirely of literary texts, though it will doubtless have been published some time before the 
bibliography itself appears; and publications of new literary texts are few, 

General. ‘The most important single item of a general kind is J, U. Powatt and E. A, Bansun's Yew 
Chaptern in the History of Gréek Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. 8% Pp, xi+166). This 
exellent little volume gives an extremely useful and on the whole just account and appreciation of the 
‘additions made by recent discoveries (chiefly papyri, but inscriptions, ete., are also dealt with) to the 
remains of the Greek literature of the fourth, third, and second centuries n.c. It is indeed impossible not 
to regret thit the editor did not see their way to including also the earlier and later periods, thus afforting 
‘to classical students a complete conspectus of the very considerable additions which the last half-century. 
has made to our stock of Greek literature ; hut this would apeant a much balkier volume, and we can 
be thankful for what they give ux ‘The volume is a composite one, the work being distributed as follows: 
“The Moralista" are dealt with by EA. Basen (Cercidas, Phoenix of Colophon, anonymous fragmenta), 
J. U, Pownut (Chares, Pseud-Kpicharmea), J, L. Stocks (Philodemtis, Polystratns, the Inter Epicureanism, 
the library at Hereulanouta), and FW. Hate (Hierocles); “Lyric Pootry” by Powsts, (Philodamus 
of Scarpheia, Limeniis, various pacans, ete, Pyoud-Aleman, and anonymous fragments from papyri), 
G. Mewar (Hymn of the Kouretes), and C. J. Exsrssuaw (Timothews); “Comedy” by T. W. Loma; 
* Blegine and Epic Writers” by J. U. Powats. and an auonyinoas author; “The Mime" by G. 0, Riomanps 
(Herondas) and H.-A, Banner (the later mime); “History and Biography” by E, M- Wagan (Hell. 
Deyrhynchia aud Athenaion Potiteia), Powxts (other new fragments), and 1. C, Sr A. Lawas (Satyrus) ; 
Gnd “Oratory” by . W. Lvate, ‘The volume is reviewed in the Timer Lit. Suppl, Jan. 28, 1922, p, Bi, 

‘A. Catpsnaxt las published a resdable account of the nore popular literature of Greco-Roman Egypt 
ag illustrated by the surviving specimens on papyr, from the “scolia” found in the well-enown Elepbantine 
papyras af the early thind century 20. down to the compositions of the egregious Dioscorus of Aphrodito, 
sorte specimens of whose work, including two translations from unpublished papyri of the British Museum, 
he quotes. Piao lotteratura ii provincia net papiri, in Aegyptus, 1x (1921), 137-54. 

M. Noxss publishes « rather interesting papyrus which, if not itself of a strictly literary character, has 
‘s close connexion with literature. ‘This, a papyrus broaght by Pistelli from Behness, the recto of which 
formed part of w land register, hiss on the verso a list of literary works, chiefly, but not entirely, those of 
Plato and Xenophon. ‘This text she dates in the third century, and she offers three possible explanations 
‘of it: (1) it ia canon of standard works, (2) a catalogue of library, (9) a list of desiderata. She inclines 
to the last; but (. Sassaprer in a Postille sul papiro precedente, in which he quotes analogies from the 
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time of the Renuissance, prefers the second explanation, which does indeed seein the most likely, Bleneo 
di opere ltterarie, in Aegyptua, 8 (1821), 17-20; Sauuaext, 20-2. 

‘In the same priadioal (p74) and & propos of the tat just mentioned, A. C[aupexrst] calls attention 
to two previously published Coptic Tists of books (Blenoht cop di opere letterarie). 

‘P. Osy, x1, which consisted entirely of literary papyr, is reviewed by ML Luxcnanras nx Guanaxarrs 
(Bott, av Fit. Clase, xxv1, W180, 41-4) and N. Tunsacret (Fir, Indo-greeo-ital, 1, 1920, 140-1), and 
L. Decuxene Bemenkenpen 2 einigon tit. Pap. ave Osyrhynchos (see JLE.A., vit, 80) by K, Paxisesbare 
(Berd. Phil, Wook, xt, 1920, 1128-22; of ome insportanie). 5 

Epio portry, Coming now to single anthors, we may begin, as usual, with Homer, concerning whim 
L have three itews ‘The fins is an article by G, M, Bourtva, supplementary to his previous ones (ace 
S-B-Au Vl, W23), in which, by the help of udditional material, tie testa the theory there propounded. He 
{points out some errors and omissions in the list of literary papyri given by Schubart in his Binfithriang, 
‘aud replies briefly to W. Miller's attempted refutation of his theory (Z.E.4., vt, 122). Pulgute Homerie 
Popyri, in Aw. Journ, of Phil, xett (1931), 253-9 "The secon is a notp by A. Huarens on the oatracon 
published by Wilumowits-Moellendorf? in the Stayeber. Berl bud, 1918, 789 and explained by him_ax 
containing Homeric gloses (J.EA., Vt, 190). Hampers shows that these can hardly be glosses on Homer, 
since Homer ia quoted along with other poots, He suzyests that they may be glosses on various posts 
arranged alphabetically, and makes some brilliant conjectures for roudings, which seem likely to be right, 
Gloser Homéripues ver ostraton, in Kes. de Phil,, xu¥ (1081), 0-2 The third is an interesting article by 
‘A. Caxmmaist on the “minor” soholia (ie, the scholia on single words or phrases) on Homer in papyri. 
He andertook the study with a view to throwing light on the evolution of the scholia kuown in the later 
vyellim MSS, and after giving 4 list of the papyri in question (which includes the tests of three unpublished 
wat tablets at Berlin and a republication of two other MSS.), be disensses and elastics the glosses. He 
conclides that “1? esame minuto dei nostri testi e le osservariont stesse di comparaxione cbe ho ora rias- 
‘santo ci miettono in guardis perd contro I'ipoteai che assai vicino ai noste testi git fos tina ricenlte tiniea 
ai glosse, dalla quale e i papioi e git sooll wolyeri potessery discendere.” Canmenti “minori”* al texto dé 
Ouero in documenti apisiani, in Aegyptus, 1 (1821), 308-26, 

G, Virau devotes a short article to the epic fragment relating to Achilles and the ransotaing of Hector 
which 1 mentioned last your as published in PSI. vr (722; see Vida vit, 87). He stiggests, quite 
tentatively, (1) that it is Alorundrine of post-Alexanddrine, (2) that Andromache is speaking, perhaps aftar 
tho fall of Troy; and be gives « continuous paraplirase of Il. 1-10, by way of indicating the possible sense. 
Note al PSL, +2722, in Aegyptus, 1 (1921), 3742 

Lyric Portry. GV, suggests an improved punctuation for a passage in Aleman’s Partheneiom (Ad 
Alesianem, its Mnemosyne, NS. x11%, 1981, 428). H. Duets, in a stall leaflet dedicated to Wilamowite- 
Mocllenlord, restores, erempli gratia, part of x poem of Aleseus, known from two fraguients published 
réspectively in the Berliner Klasviberteate and by Reinach, De Alowei Voto: Sckeda gratulatoria...d 
U. de Witamowite-Mocllondarf. Berlin: Weidman, 193). 8%. Pp. 8. 

Under the head of Sappho there are several items to be recorded, A handy and well-printed edition of 
her conplote fragments by M. L, Grantosto Dx Cours forms the second volume in a new series issued 
by the administration of Segyptur ‘There is 0 fairly long Introduction, good bibliographies to the single 
des, and notes, both eritioal and explanatory. | Safo, con éntrodeaiona, veraioni « commenti (Supplemented 
“Aegyptus, Sere i dirulyacione, Sez. grco-romana,n, 2). Atm. di Aegyptns, 1981, 16 Pp, iv4-176. 1.10, 

E. Lonkt, who in the eourse of his work on Sappho has subjected the British Museum papyrus of thie 
aid Odo to a new examination, publishes the text-at which he hus now arrived, Tt will be a disappaint- 
‘ment to many; for in place of the continuous text which the labours of the first editors and the conjectures: 
Of Blass had given us we have now some sadly fragmentary staness, bristling with unsolved problems, only 
the first being completely restored, But the esrential condition for re-establishing what Sappho wrote ia 
to remove urruoeius readings of the visible letters, and this service Lobel has rendered, ‘The field ix now 
lear for farther restorstions. Sappho, Book 1: The Nereid Ode, iu Claws, Quart, xv (1931), 163-5. 

T mentioned last. year (J.8.A., Vit, 88) Lobel’ brilliant combination of Berl Klussikerteste, v (2) 9 ff 
with P. Ory, 424. J. ML. Eosoxos la ulillied the text thus yielded to esay a new restoration of the 
poem. His conjectures ute, «4 nsusl, ingenious, but the fragmenta are vo scanty that there seems little 
likelihood of bis laving bit upon the original text, Such reconstructions ari indeed more entertaining 
than useful. The Berlin Sappho Again, in Clase, Ber xxxv (1081), 130-41. 
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‘Ina further article L{outt] publishes a partial reconstruction of two stanzas of Sappho, the discovery 
of whose source will perhaps puzale the uninitiated, and follows them up with some miscellancous notes, in 
which he makes a real coutribution to the textual eriticiam of Sappho, Notee on Sappho: (a) From 
Sappho, BE, Z (2) Emendativnes Sapphicae, in Bodl. Quart. Record, x1 (1921), 192-2. 

In an article which, though not primarily papyrological, calls for mention here, J. M. Ensoxps utilizes 
‘a vase (1260 in Nat. Mus, at Athens, 1241 in Cat, of Colliguon and Couve), showing a picture of Sappho 
reuding 4 roll, as the basis for som vory ingeuious conjectures, He considers that the roll contains her 
poems, that tho words rex mrepofrra are perhaps the title, and the colimn shown, of which be gives « 
sending, the introductory poet to the collection, From this be deduces, (1) that Sappho arranged her own 
works, (3) that there was current: an edition arranged hy subject as well as the known one by metre. 
Further, in a passage of Dion Chrysostom he finds what he thinks are two quotations from the eoneluding 
poet of the collection, which he takes to be the model for Horace’s Exegi monementum. ‘There may well 
be something in the views developed in the early part of his paper, but the later hypotheses are too airy 
to carry conviction, Sappho'r Book us Depicted on an Attic Vase, in Class. Quart., X¥¥ (1922), 1-14. 

A.work by K, Anow on the Persas of Timothens, apparently of considerable importane, is not wooussible 
tome and kxiown only from a roviow by K. Sextroxn (Berk. Phil. Woch, X1y 1990, 919-8). Beitrag a den 
Persern des Tinotheon. Diss. Erlangen, 1020. Pp. 42. 

Witasowrre-Moxuesnonyr hax published an important article on Corcidas, giving texts with new 
readings, and diseussions of snetrical and other points. Kerbiday, in Stagsber, d. Prova, Ak, d. Wisk, 1918, 
xa, 1, 1138-61. 

Blagiacs, ete Unier this bead T have but two itema The recently published fragment of Tyrtacun 
(J.B.A,, vt, 1920, 130) in discussed by A. Grnoxs, who gives the test of Il 6-24, with notes and suggestions 
for roudings: Der News Tyreaios, in Hermes, vt (1921), 348-54. A. Carpenixt in an interesting article on 
P. Osy, v1, 1011, holds (a) that the Zambi of Callimuchus formed a unity, (2) that possibly Hipponass was 
the apeateer throughout, (¢) that the pooms were linked together by a common reference to Apollo (d) that 
they rank, with the Zbis, among Callimachus's works of literary criticism. Dri Giambi" di Callémaco, in 
Miscillanea oli Stadt erties in onore di Bitore Stampiné (Torino, Lattes, 1921), 197-69, 

Drama. A weful piece of philological work is a monograph un the vocabulary of the Zehnewtae of 
Sophocles by L. O. TH. Trouen, He tales the noteworthy words in classes, arranging them further in 
alphabetical order, with notes on cach. At the end is an “Index vocabulorms.* De wooabulis guibus 
Sophoclon in Ihneutis fabula satyrica weus et, in Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemia: Ann. Aond. Scient. Fennicac, 
Helsingfors, Sor. Be, X19, 4. Helsingfors, 016. Pp, 94. M. Horeaxy publishes, with a brief introduction 
land a memoir of the author, a German metrical completion (following immediately on Robert's translation 
of the preserved portion) of the Zolneutie, by W. Hoxnicn, a young scholar-poot killed in the war. ine 
deusche Enganseng eon Sophokler Splrhunien, in Nowe Juheb, fd. Klas Alt, xt. (1917), 235-48, 
K. Puntsexpawy reviews, very briey and in laudatory terms, Beth's monugraph oa the play noticed by 
rie last year (M.8A., v2, 50). it, ZeutrufBl, 1020, S71. HL. L Buu calls attention to an nosoant in a 
British Museum papyrus which throws an unexpected light on the vexed question whether Sophocles wrote 
tires or only two plays on the subject of Thyestes. The aecount relates, at least in part to a seriptorinm 
or booksellers business and inclades a payment for copying the Plutus of Aristophanes, the “thint Tyestes” 
‘of Sophoclas, and another work. Bell discusses various questions which thy account raises, atoong others 
that of the remuneration of rcribes. The Phyester of Sophocles and an Egyptian Scriptorium in Aegyptws, 
ar (1921), 281-8, 

W. Mons, has published a dissertation on tho Hyptipyle of Euripides, which I know only from m brief 
review by N. Wacktuty (Phil, Wook, x13, 1981, 961-2). The reviewer praises the work but diffrs strongly 
frum the author's view of the part assigned to Hypsipyle's aons, in which he agrees decisively with Hunt. 
‘De Buripidin typeipyla, Dina. Frankfurt: a. ML, W021. 8% Pp. 49, 

Wrasowirz-Monuiexpoxry publishos an important article on the fragments of the Melanippe, 
ullizing also the papyrus evidence. Tho articlo ia a working-up of the material propared for a thesis Dy 
Enripidia Metanippa caption by & pupil, H. Permatex, who was killed in the war. Petersen had intended 
fs work on ll the dminas of Euripides to which additions had been made by recent finds, and had made 
many discoveries, now list by his untimely death ; and even his work un the Melanippe was not sufficiently 
fidvanced to appear without considerable editing. Metenippe, in Stoguber. Prnwss, Ak. d. Wise, 1091, 1/114 
63-80. 
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Pr AGESo offers reconstructions of certain lines in the Antiope (P. Petrie, 4,1 and other fragments). 
‘Ad Buripidia fragmention Antiopae 185 N. et a, ita Rie. Indo-grecoiil 3¥ (1020), 210-2 

J. Vas Laxcwes has brought out » third edition of his Menander, which will be weleomed ly studdonta 
of this dramatist. A feature, however, much to be deprensted is the omission from the text itwef of the 


Relining. Legg Batovorum: A. W. Sijthod 1919, &. Rp xxvi+358. FL490. ‘The woluwe is reviewed 
bby G. Groxwnnoos (Muarem, Leyden, xxvts, 1920, 49-S1) and A. Kowrn (Bert. Phil Woch, x15 1930, 
625-31; laudatory, but making same unfevoursble oriticiams). 


Mexander: The Principal Fragments. Loeb Claical Library. Lowlow: Heinemann. New York: ©. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1921, Pp. xxxi+640. On this volume see @ letter by W. G. Wanonus in the Times Lit 
‘Suppl. (March 33, 1922), making some corrections 

‘K. Fu, W, Scuwioe has published a rather important article on Menaniler, with suggestions for 
restorations or now readings (Zu Menander, Phit. Wock., 311, 1921, 714-20, 737-43); and it should alw be 
Tnentioned that ‘T. W. Lows, in his chapter on Comedy in Powell and Barber's Ven Chapters mentioned 
above, makes several suggestions for readings. 

‘G. Carovitta, in an article on the Ghorin comic frgments first published by Jouguety subjects them 
and Korte arguments against the suggested Menandrian authorship to's minute examination, as » result 
Of which he concludes that they are indeed by Mensnder. The second he identifies with the sir éferariy, 
the model of the Bacckider of Plautas. I frammenti comici di Ghori, in Bull, Soe. Arch. d Alesandrie, 


"An article on the seventh and fourth mimes of Herondas by N. Txszact, which I kmow fram the 
bibliography ia Aegyptus (1, 1921, 381, no. 1723), is at present inaccessible to me. Broda, Mim. zt 0, 
ev of esq in Boll. Fi. Clase, x¥0 (1921), 59-61, ‘The sue scholar publishes an Ttalian verse trans: 
ation of the seventh mime. Da Breda: It Gatzolai (v1 in Atena ¢ Roms, NS, 1(1821), 188-04. O, Kaas 
scaggeste that in 1¥, 14, Zergce 8 es pdpcien xapi(yiow pifor, there is a reference to “das Krebagospenat 
Karkinaa” Nock eiamal Karkinos, in Arch, /- Religionneias, xx (1820), 230. 

T may mention here that A. D. K'sox’s edition of Heroodas, a completion of the task began by Headlam, 
ja practially finished and will probably have been pablished by the time thin article appears. Knox has 
done some very valuable work on the detached fragmenta, all of which, except three very minute ones, ant 
‘now pliced with complete or approximate certainty. 

‘The * Macedonian dialogue” in P. Freib. 2 is the subject of an article by TL. Daunxmn, who greatly 

re the text by mime now readings. He holds that the dialogue is in the style and probably of the 
period of Lacian. It is of a dramatic character, showing the influence of the Attic drama, especially the 
Old Comedy. Zum Freiburger Makedoniendialeg, in Hermes, uxt (1921), 314-9. An addendam to this 
article, making « further improvement in the text, is published by him (Suchtrag =v S314 f-) on p 445 
of the same periodical. 

“Music. R Wacsen publishes an article on the Berlin musical papyrus ofited by Schmbart (see JE. 4., 
‘yt, 1990, 121), After a revision of the text by a collation with the papyris, and notes on readings, core 
toro plates giving the umsical notation, after which is a discussion of the musical questions involved, In 
fan aesthetic appreciation of the aim Wagner speaks well of A and enthusiastically of D (‘eine Perle vors 
hrellstem Glanz”). After this follows « more general discumion of the remains of ancient. music. Der 
Berliner Notenpapyrs, in Philos, 1xx00 (1921), 256-310. 

‘Historical writers. Kuxt0s has re-edited for the Script. Clas Bibl, Ozoniensis the Athenssion Politeia, 
‘a welcome addition to this admimble series An Index Nominum i given. Aristotelis Acheniensiam 
Respublica. [1920.) Reviewed bs K. Hope (Nord. Tidestr. f. Filologi, x, 1980, 137-8) and Sx G. Stock 
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(Class, Rev., xx2¥, 1921, 70-1), Kexvox tus also published for the series The Works of Arintotle Trans- 
lated into English a revision of his old translation of this work Oxford: Clarendon Prose, 1920 (in one 
cover with the Oreonomion). 

L. Casa 1081 reviews Lipsius’s edition (under the name of Cratippus) of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. 
Ho makes various suggestions for readings other than those adopted by Lipsius. He prefers to regard the 
‘work as anonymons,. Cratiyps Hellenicorwn Fragment Oxyrhynchia, in Boll. di Pil. Clase, xxvir (1920-1), 
146-7. 

‘Tho other Oxyrhynchus historical work, P, Oxy 1985, which has figured so lanjely in discussions of 
the authorship of the Hell. Osy., is the subject of au article by: E. Cavatesacy who concerns himeelf 
mainly with the question ax to the dates of the Orthagoridae. d propos d'un document noweeane sur les 
Orthagories, in Rev. gr 3x11 (UN), 63-6. 
<M. Lexcuasmrs px Gonmrwaris, in an article on » fragmentary passage in Didymus's commentary on 
‘Demosthenes quoting Philochorus (7, 35-B1), gives the text of the papyras with supplements, party his 
‘own and partly those of others, and diseases the situation and the incidents reported. Framment didimet 
i Filecoro, in Aegyptis, 1 (1931), 28-32. 

Onitora. The new Lysias papyrus (P. Ory. 1000) is the subject ot two articles by French scholars. 
‘Pa. Riaxach holds that the case in the TIpde ‘terodépany could tot be, as suggested by the editors, 
1s Mien duds brought against a slave of Lysias bocause (1) Lysias, as an alien, possessed no real property, 
(2) a Bien dgotdpe could not in any case bo brought against a slave. ‘The slave waa, bw holds, the subject, 
‘not the objest, of the action ; she had boou hought by Hippotherses when Lyxiat’s property was seiznd 
by the Thirty Tyrants, was takon again by Lysias ou the restoration of the demoorscy, and was now bsing 
claimed by Hippotherses. Reinach regards Lysias's case as legally rather shaky but thinks that from a 
{jury spt 10 be inffuenced by patriotic and democratic considerations, he would secure verdict in his favour 
‘Le plaidoyer de Lysiva contre Hipputhersis, in Rev, & gra, 3x11 (1919), 443-50. P. CLocnd also analyzes 
and discusses the speech, Le Discours de Lysisa contre Hippotherst, io Rev, . ani, xu (1921), 28-98. 

M. LW, Larseiven sukes use of P, Lond, 133 for an article on the textual criticism of Inoerates, He 
usually prefors the readings of the papyrus, which he holds tends to counteract the over-eatimation of F- 
Taocratea, in Claas, Quarterly, x¥ (1931) 78-84. 

‘Philosophy, An asticle by B. Vitis. on the Protreptiove of Aristotle making much use of P. Oxy. 686, 
to which there ie a reference in Aegyptus, 1 (1981), 239 (no, 1970), & inaccessible tome. Jt Pratrepticas di 
Aristotle, in Rend. Ist, Lomb 13% (1920), 339-49, 

‘Tu 2. Hore, 1457 (Philoderus, Hep! Kasi, vit) Philodemus quotes oap, ¥ of the Characters of Theo- 
phristus, 0, Navatuer examines the text here found, and concludes that it-ropresents a better tradition 
than AB, ‘The papyrus does not, he holds, contrary to the assertions of G. Pasquali, invalidate thy 
‘lassifcation of the MSS. by Diels but rather fortifies it, He deals with its significance for the history of 
‘the text and also has notes on readings. Le Papyrus d'Herowlanum (sic) 1457 ot le texte dex Caraotbres de 
Thiophraat, in Rev. ate, xx101 (1921), 361-72. 

‘Philodernus hisaelf ix the mubject of saveral articles. D. Basst publishes * un primo saggio di lettara” 
of parts of some fragmentary columns of P, Here, 873 (Pupiro Broolanese 873: hopin pl ddias, in 
thie, di Bl, xurx, 1931, 340-4) and also. purts of the very fragmentary P. Here. 1678 (Papiro ercoluneae 
inedlito 1678, the sept émryaypeeasias, in Rin, Indo-govco-ital, t¥, 1920, 65-7). K. Pancreas, publishes & 
‘“Nachtmg™ to Philippaon'a restorations (soe S-£.A., vt, 1030, 197) of the sepl Jpyje (Zu Philode MEPL 
orrns Fr, E, (2.4 Wilke), in Hermon, £¥1, 1981, 994-9). Parutrrsox continues his work on the Met 
RiprBelas (008 FEA, vt, 1921, 90), ‘Tho present instalment contains the following sections:—v. Das 
welte Buch, vi. Der‘Testdes Pap.1077, vit. Der Pap. 1098 vin. Die Papyri 1610 und 229. 1x. Die 
Pap, 407, 1788.und 452. He gives lengthy quotations of the text, with notes ane discussions, Ze Philodems 
Schrift ther die Frimmégkit, in Hermes, v1 (1921), 239-410. Finally, U, Gat, in an urtisle on Aristotle 
‘and Philodonis, discusses tho importance of the latter for the history of aesthetics.  proposito di Aristo- 
tele e di Filodemo, in, Atene ¢ Roma, NS tt (1031), 179-88, 

‘Romances. Aroong the new literary texts mentioned by me last year (Jd, vil 87) was a text, 
publisbod by Ml Nonsa in Aegyptus and described by her ax scholia on au unknown test, which T suggested 
night rather be “a prose narrative or paraphrase.” 1, Lavaaxrsr also rejects the view that it consists of 
‘echolia, and thinks it was a romance of Troy, ‘The subject is the contest for the arms of Achilles; one 
party waa Neoptolemns. Dictys reports only the contest for the Palladium ; and perhaps both the deyyptux 
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froguent and Dictyes story coexinted “in una medesima narration.” x frammento di wn nuoeo romanser 
grees oi Trot} in Aegyptus, (1031), 192-0. 

"The atime author publishes au article Which is, he says, to bo reganted ax « contribution towards the 
appendix to m work shortly to be published in the Ana. d. Se. Normale Sup. oi Plea on La origin’ det 
romancs grico. Th this article he commuticates various restorations aud conjectures on the texts of 
published romances, viz;—(1) the Ninus romance (conjectural restoration of col. 1 of fragm. A, with notes 
on various passages elsewhere); (2) the Purthenope, Arohie, % 264-7; (2) the Chiome, Archie, 1, 285-04 
(proposes to change the onder of second and third fragments; notes on various passages) ; (4) P. Mahatly 
publ in Rend. Line, 1807, Hermatheno, Xi, 392-80, From a review by A, Canpramxt in Aegyptus (tt, 
1081, 384-8), received ns this article was going to press, I learn that LAVaGWn's work has how appeared 
(dn, d Se, Norm, Sup. sti Pisa, xxvut, 1981, 1-104). 

‘Anothor article on the romances by the late F. Gauty (I papini d Egitto « ¢romansi greet iu St te, Pit, 
Glase, N'S., 1920, 168-83) T know only from a review by A. Caxpritist in Aqgyptue (xt 368-9). 

ow. P.M. Maven publishes some Berlin fragments from the same MS, ss the Vienna Formule 
Fabiana (Alit, Rainer, 1¥, 12), contaiing « work of tho jurist Paulus, probably, Meyer thins, from tia 
Litei ad Plantivm. Ho gives a diplomatic transcript, then « connentary, with restoration of single 
passages, and finally the complete text as restored. Neue Juriscen-Frugmente (Puralve) anf einem Berliner 
Pengamentblatt, in Z Sae-St, x1at (1921), 42-57, 

Literary History. H. Fax baa published w dissertation on Satyrus's Life of Bwripides (P. Oy. 1170), 
which I know only from a reviow by Weceuary (Phil, Wook, xt1, 1921, 40-80). Frey has, it appears from 
this resiow, little opinion of Satyrus; he concludes “dass Satyres seine Arbeit nicht wls wissensehaftlich- 
biographische xondera als epideiktischo Leistung darbot und gewirdigt wissen wollte” Der Blor Bipenitow 
des Sutyroa wad wine literatwrgeechichiliche Bedeutung, Diss, Zirich. 8". Pp. Ol. 





2 Reuetox axp Maat. 
Unetuiting texte) 


‘T, Guaset in « short articlo publishes a summary of the main conclusions in a work which she is shortly 
to publish under the title £ Tevori dei templi nell Byitto greco-romano secondo & papiri, The work, which 
is to form one of the series of monographs publishes by the direction of Aegyptus, is evidently of interest 
for students both of art and of the cults of Graeco-Roman Egypt. In Aagypts, 1 (1921), 108-10. 

‘A. Canpenrst has published an article on the priests and priesthoods of Roman Egypt, in which he 
collects, with » commentary, the clauses of the Gnomon papyrus relating to this subject. Sacerdost « 
sacerdoti nett’ Egitto degls Antonini, in Bilychnis, 1 Ser., N. 62, 1021, pp. 3-14 (or perhaps these are the 
ages of the offprint only), 

‘The right of asylum enjoyed hy s0 many Exyptian temples was the subject of an important article 
mentioned by Tod in hi bibliography last year (J.E.d., vit, 100}. A propos of this, P. Panntzer cites 
‘some mediaeval parallels, which he thinks are survivals of Graeeo-Egyptian paganism, .Lailee gréso-dayptions, 
in Ann, ou Sere, xx (1920), 252-5, 

Tt is perlups worth while to refer iu passing to a work which Joos not in strictness fall within my 
sphere—a dimertation by B. Etismux on the question as to the possible connexion of Pythagnras's doctrines 
with Egypt, He decides that Pythagoras vas not influenced by Baypt to any appreciable extent. Die 
pythagoreiachen Ersichnge- und Lebenavorachrifien im Verhilinia <u dgyptichen Sitten wud deen. Diss, 
Bonn, 1016, Pp. v-+6% 

‘Sarapis stil continues to evoke a good deal of eontroversy, and have three item on my list reforring 
to him. K. Serits, as a contribution towards the settlement of the question concerning the natitre of the 
seroy in the Serapeum, republishes a Dewotic document written on the verso of # Par. 56 published in 
1809 but allowed by scholars to pass noticed. It isa testimony concerning a robbery ; there ia no name, 
but the document evidently proceeds from the Harmais of Par. 35, 19, oe. The relovant passage ia thus 
‘translated by Sethe: L 2, “Ich hiite die Kapelle nunmebr 8 Jahre *hinein seit meinem Herausgeben aus 
Prj}ws Nicht tue ich hinauskommen tans der Umfissungsmaner des Heilfgtums, indem ich mit der 
Gottin bin iu dem Innern meines Ortes mit Ptolemaios” Bin biaher unbeachtetes Dokument sur Fraye nach 
dem Woven der uceoy im Serapeum con Memphit, Papyrusinstitut Heidelberg, Schrift 2. Berlin u. Lelprig: 
Veruin. wiss, Verleger, 1921. : 
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Tir another article Seri deals summarily with the points wb issue between hit aud Wileken, in regard 
to the origin and nature of the Sarupis cult. His viow as hore stated is:—{1) that the eult was of Memphita 
origin (Witelen agrees); (2) that the name Zapames was a fairly close transcription of Usarhape (Ositis- 
Apis), via ‘Ovaperse="0 Zapanss (as against W., who thinks it was merely an epuiculene of the Fayptian 
namo); (3) that the statue eame, as Plutarch and Tacitus report, from Sinope, and was not (as W. holds) 
cof Byyptian origin. Zur Merkunft des Surapia, in Janus, toa Heft, Festeohr. 2u 0. F, Leknann-Iaspes 
Scohsigeten Geburtstage, 207-13 (Wien u. Leipaig: W. Brasmiller, 1921). 

Wilcken's article on the edroyor (Archiy, vt, 184) has been reviewed by ScpHOPP in periodical not 
accessible to me (Att. 2. Geach. d Medizin, X1x, 1920, fase. 1/2 ; seo Aegyplus, 1E, 188, no, 1180). 

T have alto beon unable to see 6 monograph by B.A. vaw Gnoxrsoxy on the Oxyrhynchws yma to 
Inia. De Pap. Ozy. 1380. Leeuwarden, 1981, Pp. Bh. 

G.Gtors in an tinusually interesting and bwilliant article, atilines a Ptolomaie account, P. Petrie un, 
1143, to obtain some moat surprising and very valuable resulta. Starting with the mention of ereqhieus rl 
"ABGwss, bo shows the religious significance of each entry, the account proving in his hands to be a lif-tike 
‘picturo of the proceedings at tho great Adonis festival. There were, it appears, three days of the festival: 
first, the marriage of Adonis and Aphrodite; second the death of Adonis (a day of mourning); third, his 
resurrection, with a mystery play (er 2eteripwr). Glotz collects much information about festivals and 
religious observances in various localities, and throughout compares thé evidence of the papyrus with that 
of Theoeritus’s Adoniaswaae. Lea fitesd’ Adonis, in Rev, de. gr, Xxxutt (1920), 169-222. 

G, Lavmuvie discusses the nature and origin of the rider-god Heron, to whom there are various dedi- 
cations. He concludes that be is the rider-yod of Thrace; he is sometimes identified with Apollo, hence, 
being partly solar, perhaps with Horus, and also with Tum, the Heliopolite form of Ba. Le dieu "Hpew 
@Egypte, in. Aun. du Serv., xx (1930), 237-49, Following on this article, G. Danussy examines the 
mounted figure on certain coins of Diospolis, who has hitherto been identified with Amon-R&, but in 
whom Daressy now recognizes Heron. But why wt Diospolis! Probably, concludes Dares, because 
‘Thracian troops wore at some time stationed there, Le dieu Héron sur lex monnciex du nome Diorpolite, 
bid, x8 (1921), 7-18. 

Preisigks's Vom gottliaken Fluidum (J.B.4., vit, 06-7) is reviewed by vox Brssixo, who cannot accept 
the author's thesis (Bert. Phil. Wook, xl, 1920, 1165-7), 

Thave been unable to find an article by B. Rousset. referred to in Aegyptus, m (1921), 248 (no. 1490) 
as Un riglement du LP sitele apris JC. evlatif a ta police dee cultes on Egypte, in Ree, hist, titeér relign 
1920 (Sept), no. 2” 

Coming now to Christian literature, [have first to montion three articles which deal with the Old Testa- 
‘ment. ‘The fist, to which passing reference is sufficient as it does not fall strictly within wy sphere, is 
one by A. Gumcavute on Lautiah sli. Gin the Light of the Elephantine Popyri (12, the Aramaic papyri), 
in Bepoo. Times, xxx1t (1920-21), 377-9. ‘The second, also relating to the Aramaic papyt, ls by W. Se C. 
‘Tuspana, in which, on linguist grounds, based on the study of these popyri, he pleads for a reconsideration 
of the prevailing view as to the date and authorship of Daniel, “He himself inelines to accept the genuine- 
ness of the book. Egypt anid the Book of Daniel: or What say the Papyri? in. Eepositor, 8 Sex., 1081, 340-57. 

HA. Saxpens gives a preliminary report on a vory important papyrus MS. of the Minor Prophets, 
bought for Messrs J. Pierpont Morgan and Chatles L. Freer in 1916 and. taken to America jn 1980, It 
consists nt present of 28 leaves, imperfoct at the top, and “rathor numerous fragments.” Sanders dates it 
third century probably, in aty ease not later than 325. ‘This early date may give one pause, as no fhcsimuile 
is given, but the facts stated as to orthography, lectional signs, et, seetn favotirable to Sanders's view. The 
‘MS. contains soveral striking readings; it agrees moat often with Q, but sonttinies only with the Inter 
cursives. A Papyrus Manuscript of the Minor Prophets, in Harvard Theol. Ree, xrv (1921), 181-7, 

Evelyn White's edition of tho Zogia is very favonrably roviewod by A. vox Hamsacs, who accepts 
severn] of his conchusions. “Sia ersetat m. E. nicht nur alle friiheren, sondern beingt sie auch zt einem 
“Abschluss, tiber den finaus nicht mehr viel zu forschen sein wird, bis wir newes Material erhalten” Theol. 
LiteZ, xiv (1081), 4-8: Another (anonymous) review appears in Journ, Hell. Stud.. xut (1021), 163 
M.4J. Lacnawes, rooting all previous restorations but retaining the ides of a feast, essays a now restora 
tion of Saying 2 (in 2. xy. 664). “His text gives the following sense: * Un howe embarrassé de savoir 
cit aller nhésitera pas a s'informer auprbs de quelque ami sur le lie du fostin; sinon il apprendes par 
expérienco que beaticoup seront; les premiers les demniers, et les derniera les premiers, et seuly ils atront 

Journ. of Baypt, Arch. vit 2 
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1a vio (ou Yentnée)” This in certainly ingenious, but lt cannot be regarded ax quite convincing, Cne de 
Paroles attributes t Sau, ix Her. Biblique, xxx (1921), 233-7. Saying 2 of the same papyrus is the subject 
of an article by Souvuant, who, with Taylor, very convincingly connects it with Job xi 7, rewding Thcorres 
ude [cis rie ecorpar, or]. His restoration also is ingenious and well argued, but again it is not, as a whole, 
‘eutirely convineing, though certainly as mich so as ang of its predecessors. Das exeite Logion Oxyrhynchus 
Pap. 1¥ 65}, in % fc neuter. Wine, xx (1021), 215-28 

'R, RerrzxssrErs discusses P. Osy. 1601. He considers the work which that papyrus contains the chief 
source of Jerome's counuentary on Joel, and if I rightly understand him) holds that itis probably Origen's 
Origenex vad Hieronynos, in 2 fd, nexteat. Wine, x (1921), 90-3, S.G. Muncant, in the fourth of a series 
of papyrological notes, discusses the Pseuso-Chrysastom fragment in F. Oxy, 1608. Re-exsmining the 
‘question of authorship, he adberes to the view that itis spurious. He gives a new text, with a collation 
of the MSS. Note papiroloyicke. 4, in Biblios, tt (1921), 229-9. Th the thind of these notes (Biblio, t, 
1920, 971-5) he identifies the frugments of papyrus found by Montfancon in the library of St Martin of 
‘Tours and published by him in his Paluecgraphica Qracca, p. 214,08 from the Homily of St Ephraim 
‘Syrus sie rlv wiéyea\ur Tuoi. He adda notes on the text and the hand. In the first and second (ibid, 
270-1) he deals respectively with P. Loud. 13 12 a), which he shows to be part of a motrical homily in 
‘honour of the martyrs, and with metrical analogies from jsupyri oF ostraca to a passage in a mettical 
homily eis rie Xpurrod pérvar previously published by him. f 

In 8 very interesting article, G. M&xcris examines the papyrus evidence concerning the introduction 
of Christianity into Ezypt, which ho thinks agrees with the better literary sources in indicating that Eeypt 
was mainly a pagan country till the end of the thin! century, though there were Christian commupitios in 
places. introduction du christianime ex Egypte in Hes. de Til. et de Phil, 1931, 169-85, 

‘The Egyptian church is the subject of « dissertation by A. Hecxet, in which tue is made of the evidence 
of papyri, though the author docs not seem to have a very good grasp of this portion of his material, even 
misspelling Wilcken's name throughout His brief and summary sketch of his subject is useful as general 
survey but, to judge by a cursory exumination, it does not seem to go very deep or to be a work of great 
it Die Kirche von Aaypten: Thre Anfinge, dre Orgenisation und thee Entwicktung bis zur Zeit 
dea Nicium. Diss, Strassburg, 1918. Pp. vili+86. 

‘An article which I inadvertently omitted from my bibliography last year, though T had noted it at the 
‘time of its appearance, is one by Fa. J. Dovars, in which he calls attention to some recent occurrences of 
the 1XoYz formula, especially P. Lond. v, 1714, which, he points out, is valoable beoase it shows the 
Yitality of the aymbol in Byzantine times He attacks Wilpert’s view that it was of Roman origin. Die 
IXOYS-Formel in einem griechischen Papyrus dee Jahres 370 und das Apeis-Monait eon S. Apollinare in 
Cleave 28 Ravenna, i Bys-Neugr. Sahrbicher, : (1920), 40-7. 

‘J. ne Zwaas calls attention to the symbol fin P. Oxy. 74, p. 137,28 =spidare, and suggests that this 
use may have influenced the Christisn symbol P The suagestion does not, I confess, trike me as probable, 
Another Strain of Symbotiam in the Chi-Rho as a Monogram of Christ, in Journ. Theol, Stud xx1 (1919-20), 
332-3, 


‘Turning now to the subject of magic, I have first of all to record a volume of great importance by 
‘Ta. Horvsen. This, the first part of a comprehensive and extremely detailed work on 

magic, 90 far as it was directed to the obtaining of information and revelations from the spirit world 
(divination), form Part xxt of Westly's Studien = Pal, x. Pap.,and has been carefully copied by Wassexx, 
from whose autograph, to save the covt of printing, itis reproduced. ‘This first volume is in the nature of 
‘an introduction to Hopfaer’s subject proper. It deals with the presuppositions of the magical system, its 
Intellectual background, owe tay say: the hierarchy of spiritual existences whore help magic invokes, 
‘heir mutual rulations, the possibilities aud methods af influencing them, the conditions to be observed by 
the magician, and so forth. It is a masterly survey of the subject, showing immense erudition and very 
‘Wide roading, and it and its sequel will be an indispensable addition to the library of any student of 
fancient magic, indeed of anyone who wishes to understand the foundations on which magic in Europe and 
the Mediterranean world ultimately rests. ‘The utmost credit must be given to all cancerned—to Hopfocr 
who has devoted himself with such patience and theronghuess to a stady which must have entailed much 
telious research, to Wessely for his self abnegation in copying, with immense labour, another man's work, 
And to the Cascho-Slovakian Government, which, in a time of general financial stringency, granted a sub- 
vention for the publication of a work so erudite, and that a work written in German by a Privatdosent of 
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the German University, and published at Leipzig for a Viennese scholar, Oni sic omnes! ‘The volume is 
reviewed by Wessxtx (ye-Neugr. Juhrb., 1% 1021, 487-8, very brief). 

‘R. Gaxsevsrac reproduces, frou Archis, ¥, 293, the toxt of P. Havana 813, proposing now supplements 
of his own. Zu einer Defision, in Bys-Newgr. Jahrb, 1 (1932), 86, K. Puetsuxnaxz, continuing his 
Miscellen 20 den Zauberpapyri, discusses tbo wont Adyos which oot infrequently coeurs among magical 
formulae, showing that it ia used after formnlue quoted incompletely. He gives various instances (1, 7, 
Zur Rirzung: Neyos, in Wiener Studien, x13, 1919, 0-14), Further notes by him on magica! papyei will be 
found on pp. 189-44 of the same volume. 

Lastly, in the aphero of astrology T may mention a dissertation on the faagoge of Nechepsonis-Petosiris 
by ©, Danusrans, making use of #. Oxy. 285, P. Lond. 180, 98, and 110. De Nechepronia-Petoniridia 
Araguge Qusestiones Selectae. Dias. Univ, Frid. Guil. Slesinca, 1016. Pp. 38. 


8, Pustacanioxs o Nox-larknany Texts (tscuuntsc Reviews). 

‘The principal single item in this seotion is Wesuny’s publication, ax Part <x of his Studien, of the 
Greck pmapyri described in the Rainer Fvhrer. This, being deseribod as Part 1 of a “Catalogue of the Rainer 
Papyri is apparently only the beginning of larger undertaking, but it makes in itself a substantial 
audition to the stock of published testa. It is trus thst not a few of the texts it coutains have been 
published proviourly, whether in the Rainer Corpus or elsewhory, but the number of those published for 
the frst time is considerable, and among theso are several whish are of great interest. ‘The volume is one 
of texts only; no notes aro given, and only a brief bibliography at the head of each document; and the 
whole is reproduced from Wessoly's autograph, not printed. But to have prostuced such « work at all at 
the present time is a great achievement, and Wessely deserves wart thiuks for the service he hus rendered 
to papyrology. Catalogue Papyrorum Raineri. Series Gracot. Parsi, Textua Grace Papyroraim, gui it 
{ibro " Papyrin Ershersog Rainer—Fidkrer durch die Ausstellung Wien 1804" descripti ment, (Stud. Pal. 
Pap, Xx, 1821.) 

‘Next to Wessely’s volume in size and importance, but affecting my province only.in part, is the edition 
by H. Sorras of the Demotio papyri of Lillo, This-is, even formally, not quite outside the scope of tho 
Grock papyrologist, for it contains one Greck text (29 bis), copied by Jovaver—an scoount relating to a 
religions (?) association, previously published in part but now given in full and with revision of resdings 
But even apart from this Greck text, the volume is one of considerable importance to all students of 
Ptolemaic Egypt, and Sottas constantly touchos on pointa of general interest, using the evidence of Greek, 
fas well as of Demotio, papyri. He devotes an important section of his introduction to tho vexed question 
of the early Ptolomaie calendar, and the volume niso contains new evidence for the history of the “double 
dod and its evolution. ‘There is a good series (12-20) of returns of livestock, an interesting text (29) eon- 
taining the regulations of a religious association (it lns, by the way, some points of interest for the history 
of medicine), a list of priestesses (31) which is worthy of note, and one text (32) which, if Sottas's explana 
tion is correct, throws light on the colonization of the Fayum. 1 atm not competent to judge the merits of 
the editor's desipherments of the Demotie, but his notes show n good grasp of the literature of his subject 
‘and a really critical judgment. Institut Papyrologique de Université de Lille: Papyrus démotiques de 
Lille. Tome ler, Paris: P. Geuthner, 1921, Pp. 89, 18 plates. 

‘Sorzas had previously published separately one of these papyri, with o discussion of the evidence it 
containe for the intercalary days (Epugomenne). Le Papyrua démotique inédit de Lille no. 4 et la notation 
des fours épagoménes, in ColR. Ac. Insc. at Bln, 1980, 323-31. 

Phe New Palnsographical Society's latest part includes facsimiles andi texta of five papyri, all io the 
British Museam ond four of them frum the Zeno archive. They are ;—Series , Plato 96, P, Zonil 2083; 
1c, 956, Artemidorus to Zeno, P. Lond. 2084, no, 244, Patancion to Zeno ; Plate 97, P. Lond. 2079, 2.0. 
252-1, Hertaolans to Zeno, P, Lond. 30104, cire. 0.0. 257 (1), the yewpyn! to Zoilus ; Plate 98, P. Lond. 2078, 
‘4.0, 81-06, 4 letter from Didymus to Adrastus. In addition, Plate 100 is o facsimile of the diptych edited 
bby Grenfll (J. B. 4, Vi, 1920, 134). 

Epoan continues the publication of the Cairo Zeno papyri with littl, if any, falling-off in interest. The 
first of tho two instalments { have this time to notice contains Nos. 93-64, which are as follows 
55, Request for a sathmos, year 1 of Euergetes 56 (in privite possession), Deposition, 2nd year. 87, 
Similar document, Sud year. 68. Petition to the king from Zeno concerning the non-return ,of 400 
drachmae in gold, valuable for the relation of copper to gold, 4th (}) year. 39, Money account, valuable 
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for the exchange, undated. 65, Letter to Zeno with reference to complaints of unfairness against the 
‘writer, Sth year. 61. Document referring to money owed by a surety, throws light on tho career of Apol- 
Yonins the divecees, Sth or Oth year. 62 Drafts of two letters from Zeno about the apomoira, useful for 
the question of tax-farming ; the sentence, “for you know well that it is not exdy to recover money from 
the Treasury” has. pathetically modern ring; Oth year, 6% Letter about bee-keeping, with = memoranduin 
‘on the subject, 7th year. 64, Letter about an auction of dvai, Sth year. Selected Papyri from the Archives 
of Zenon, in Ann, du Sere, xx (1981), 181-206, ‘The second instalment (vit) containe but two texts (Nos 
165 and 60), bat these are suck longer than usual. They are accounts, concerning Zeno's transactions with 
‘certain Philon over a loan, and are full of interesting and valoable material of various kinds, including 
new evidence concerning the Ptolemaic calendar, bid, xxt, 89-100. 

A. E.R. Boar has edited (the first-fruits of tho fino collection of papyri, ete. taken to America by Prof. 
F. W, Kenan in 1920) two Greek and one Coptic school-tablets, of a common type but an interysting 
audition to the material for the history of the Graeco-Egyptian school. ‘The frst contains an alphabet, with 
syllables employing all the vowels in turn, 8-8 to A», and exercises on the alphabet on the verso ; the second 
contains lessons on the letters, while the verso has the numerals up to 9000, the third the Coptic alphabet 
(vowels and syilabies). ‘The Greek tablets Bou dates not older than the fourth, the Coptie not older than 
the fifth century. Graal and Coptic School Tablets at the University of Michigan, in Clase. Phily x¥¥ (1931%, 
189-04, 

Another document of an educational character is published by E, Kx from an ostracon in the Berlin 
collection. Written in tincials in the third century no, it contains » passage on the duty towards his 
‘parents and friends of the man who rises in station, It is either an essay, for training in style, or a picoe 
for dictation ; the latter supposition, less likely a priori, is suggested by the mistake yrroirres for Gqroteres. 
Bin cantiber Schulaufeats, in Ber, awa d. Preuss, Keinsturmomtwngen, x11 (1981), 101-4. 

HL Lawaxn, whose edition of some of the Frankfort papyti I noticed last year, has edited separately 
two further fragments from the same collection, several of the papyri in which are closely counosted with 
those in the possession af Prof. Gradenstitz. ‘The first (Inv. 17) is the sripturt exterior of B. Grad. 3. The 
‘new fragment restores the text in several passages of that papyrus. ‘The second (Inv: 20) does not indeed, 
complete any papyrus in the Gradenwite collection, but as it is of the same cliss as the unpublished 
P, Gmd. Inv. 171, the two fragments throw light on one another, and Lewald publishos them both. ‘They 
‘are receipts for rent, of a peculiar form. Aus der Frankfurter Papyrussaxmmlieny (nebst einem wnverifent- 
Aiekten Papyrus der Sammlung Oradenwits) in Z, Sav-St, xii (1921), 115-22, 

An important Ptolomaic document has boen published by GuawpEui:. This is P, Zon. 11, 465, which 
Grenfell restores with the aid of Wileken, Chreot.12, thus obtaining a complote text It is a letter from the 
Plato of Chrest. 12 to the people of Pathyris, and refors, like rt to the revolt in the Thebaid. Tt suggests, 
‘contrary to Martin's theory, that Hierax was 1 “spécially selected general” and Plato the epistrategus, 
Grenfell dates it in the 30th year of Soter TI (=n. 87). Through Hunt, however, I have received some 
sniggestions for new readings by Coutant, which I have verified from the original. One of them affects the 
date, which proves to be the 26th year of Alexander (=mc. 88). 4 New Papyrus concerning the Revolt of 
the Phebaid in n.c 88, in Rev. dt. gr, XXXH (1010), 251-5, 4 

P.M. Miran publishes, with introduction and notes, an application, dated .p, 104, for a lease of Jand 
at Enhomoris. It ix addressed to'a large landowner named Tit, Claudius Trenneas. Pachtangebot an einen 
Grosagrandbesiteer nf einen Hamburger Papyrus, in Lehmann-Hlaupt-Festwhrift (Jenua, Wat Heft), 12, 
7380. 

Wassntx breaks new ground, papyrologically, by the publication of « papyrus from the Marniarica. 
is a deposit (rapaéjen) of money, dated A.D, 287, the depositor being frou the Marvotes. The document is 
not only of interest as an addition to the small bat. growing number of papyri written outside of Rgypt but 
throws light on geojrapby. ‘Thus it shows that both the districts mentioned were divided into saparouats 
and Wessoly is enabled by it to make some cotrections in the text of Ptolemy. Ptollinde, Glographia, 1%, 6; 
2h et le Papyrus Rainer N* 250, in Ree. dt. gr x30 (1819), 504-7, 

Another important text appears in the same journal. It is an edict of Hadrian, published by Jooaver 
from two Philadelphia popyri at Cxiro: The purposn ix to remit the dpyypuads bdpor for five years in the 























* 1 know this number only from various offprints which Chave reooived through the kindness of the authors, 
and it apparently contains pepyrologieal urtctes which Thave not seen; see below, p. 94. 
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‘Thebaid, four in the Heptanomia, and three in the Delta. The document. is extremely interesting, both for 
its contents and for its charucteristio style and jt Toses noue of its intoreat in the capable hands of ita 
ciitor, In particular, reference nny be miule to his discussion of the dpyupusds pos. On die df Hadrien, 
in eo, &, gr xxi, 376-402, 

‘With the Greek documents found at Avroman and edited by inns was a document in a language 
‘regarded by him as Pahlavi. A tentative transcription and translation of this haye now been published Ty 
Cownscy, who confirms Minn’s view that-the language is Pahlavi. The date he makes x0, 12/11, the 
contents a receipt for the price of half a vineyard, He gives a facsimile. The Pallavi Document from 
‘Aeroman, in Journ, of Koy. As Soc, 1910, 147-54, 

In the artiole on the edicts mentioned below (§ 6, p.97) Witexxy publishes the text of a recently 
acquired Berlin papyrus, containing the text (uot complete) of the well-known edict of the prefest ib, 
Julius Alerander. 

P, Oxy. x is reviewed by H. Limzzutans (Mol, Lit xuv1, 192, 54-5; linguistic notes), A. Taccoxe 
(Boll di Fi, Clase, xxvuy, 1920-1, 17-8, N. Tlonsaomt] (Riv, Indo-greco-ital, tv, 1920, 146-7), and J. P.W, 
(Budi, Bibl, ot Pad. da Musée Belge, xrx-xx1¥, 1920, 270-81); Meyer's Juristiaohe Papyri by A. Bunoza 
(ZF. vergl. Rechtowiaa, xxxrx, 1931, 296-311; important), G, Suomi (iti. dé Pil, xurx, 1981, 253-6), 
B. Kon (Phil. Wook, xu, 1921, 101-5), and H. Nuspexaavs (Dyz-Neugr. Jahr i, 1921, 990; brief); 
his Griechische Teste by Wessxx (ibid, 1, 1080, 408-4; brief); PSL v by E, Krasstswa (Url, Phil. Wook, 
xt, 1020, 721-8; brief); and Lewald’e P. Frundf. by V, Auawowo-Rurz (Aegyptus, 1, 1991, 930-2), 

‘A very weloome publication is the thind H/t of Pumstoxs’s B.-L, which contains the corrections to 
P. Tandy P. Lille, P- Lips, and P, Lond, 1 includes tho texts of two unpublished private lotters froxa the 
London collection (pp. 251,294). Berichtiguagsliate der Griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten, Heft 3, 
Berlin und Leiprig; Vereinigung wins Verleger, 1932, 








4 Pourncan avo Muntrany Histony, Anumistarrox, Toroanarmy, CHnoxo1osy. 

‘Thouigh not strictly falling within my province, an article by P. Ctocteé on the relations between Greece 
and Egypt during the first half of the fourth century may be referred to, La Grict et (Egypte de 4054 
4849/1 avant J.-C., in Res. Byypl., 1 (1022), 82-13% 

One of the most interesting features of the Zeno papyti is the not infrequent glimpses whick they give 
us of the Greek world outside Egypt. Several of thein refer to Palestine, and some of these mention 
‘certain Tubias. A. Drrssaaxs, ina briof note (Twhias, in Byz-Neugr. Jakrb, 1% 1981, 275-6) calls 
attention to the historical importance of these papyri; and H. Gnesswtaxy deals with the same subject at 
much greater longth. He identifies this Tubias with the Tobias mentioned by Josephs who was the 
father of Joseph and grandfather of Hyrcamus; and be gives a very interesting sketch of the history of 
this powerful fumily. [It may be mentioned here that Tubias is meutioved alao in a Zeno papyrus recently 
acquired by the British Muscum.] Die animouitischen Pobiaden, in Stegsber. d. Proust. Al, 1921, XxxviI- 
XXKI4, 663-71. ‘The late J. Orvoun published in 1910 a brief account of the Zeno archive, aud partioularly 
of those fapyri which refer to Palostine. Newly-publiskedl Patestinian Papyri,in Quart, Statem, Pat, Bah 
Find, 13 (1919), 184-6. 

Reference may be made to J. Hasepnonx’s volume on Septimins Severus, nx it makes use of papyrus 
dence, especially for Severus's visit to Egypt (s00 pp, 121-4), Unterauchungen zur Geachichte den Kaiser 
Septiniva Sooeres. Heidelberg, ©, Winter, 1921. 8. Pp. vili+ 201, 

ALN, Mopowa has begun an interesting article ou the Jews in Graeco-Roman Egypt. ‘The subject is 
‘an important one, and this comprehensive treatment of it is to be welcomed, but it is not perhaps a 
critical as it might bo; the author trate the evidence of Josophua with rather more respect thats mast 
scholars, even accepting the full rights of Alexandrian citinmship for the Jews, and stating that “ Ales 
andro Magno concesse loro gli stossi dirttt doi Macodoni”; while on p, 258 ho cites P. Oy. 335 in the 
abbreviated form Nucaig 20[Ba)g...e6Aews “lodaiwr, apparently taking this na="city of the Jews"! OF 
conttse wéhewr goes with the preceding 'Ogupiy ar), which he omits. Ls vita pubblioa « peiata degli Bbrel 
in Epitto nell ea elleniston e romans, in Angyptus, tt (1931), 253-75. 

In the article on the edicts referred to below (see $6, p. 97) WIt0KEX has a yaluable discussion of the 
important edict P. Fay. 20, 

A posthumous article of the lamented J. Lesaunen deuls vith P. Fret, 7, the document relating to 
cleruchs, He reprints the text with a translation and a valuable discussion, He considers thkt the 
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importance of the papyrus for the history of the cleruchios has been exaggerated; it moroly furnishes 
snethertosthtes of the exist of erteyor 99 elo ah runes teaag trash ‘We cannot say, 
tue holds, that the cleruchs originally wliuya roosived arspusne 7 oF wlisaye received their holdings for oie 
year only o were always required to Jet the land ; suspension of judgment ix best, But the papyrus ix 
really valunble for the light it throws on the wewireor—a clogs of candidates for commissions, Le papyrus 
7 de Fribourg, in Ree, gr, xxxzt (1910), 399-75. 

Tn an off:print of a note by K. Weiss on a recently published inscription whieh mentions the grant of 
Roman citizenship to Volubilis in Mauretania (to which refermce may here be made, ax it contains 
references to papyri: Die Verleihung dex rimiachen Burgerreahtes an die iwwohner won Volubitin, in Zs 
‘SiS, xt11, 1921, 689-41) is contained the beginning of a note entitled "Emsyor min dir xspa (aloo wiht 
in Alesanudrien) geborene Soldatenkinder? (ibid, 641-3 ; tho author is Px. vos Woxss, as I learn from the 
bibliography in the current Aegyptis). ‘The nuthor (who refers to an article by bimself, not yet socessiblo 
to ms, in the same number, apparently on the Persiany of the Epigone) rejects Wilskoa’s idea that the 
éror§ denoted only the children (not the remoter descendants) af woldiees, and doubta the idew that 
ft excluded natives of Alexandeia. 

B, Larres tas publishd e furthor article on tho word claruyier on the wrappiogs of the Agra 
‘mummy, aspplementary to her proviows one in Archi, v1, and referring to « recout discussion by Herbig 
of her theary that the man wat an Etruscan oleruch in Egypt, dnoura dai cleruché etrwschi in Bitty itt 
Aagyptua, 1 (1921), 976-80, 

Lewier’n drmde romaine in appreciatively reviewed by (i, Rovrunawp (Jee. de Phi, xtxv, 1980, 171-2), 
G, Boo (Mer, de gry xxxI, 1920, 108-18), J. Cancorsro (deen de uacy xx, 1981, 68-74), and Ev, 
Bunocta (Bull, Soe, Arch. @ Alesundrie, N.8, 1¥, 201-04; a good summary of Lesquiers conclusions), 

Oertal's Liturgie is roviowod hy H. Krwtunn (2 Sart, x14, 1990, 300-4), and Stoinwonter’e Studion 
sd. Kopt, Reohteurk, (which, though preliminary to « juristic study, ia itealf actually concerned for the 
‘most part with adininistrntion, and is therefore motioned in thi section), by A. Brnuen (2 f. nergl 
Reohtne, axx1X, 1921, 312-8), M. San Niooud (Jat, Zentralbl, txxn, 19, 742-4), H. Le Bena (J.B, VE, 
1021, 280-31), and H. Nreoenacavin (Zye-Neugr. Jahrb, th, 1981, 312-3)," All thesa reviews give the work 
high praise, 

G, Foaotant publishes useful article on the agoranomé of Pathyria-Crocodilopolis. He gives « list of 

‘the known holders of the office, with « discussion, in which he shows that in n.o.118 thorw taut have been 
three agormomi in office winultanoously. ‘There was geeat activity in the office duting the last quarter of 
the socond century 1.0. ‘The oficial residence wns Crovodilopols till not Inter thats 89 240, ‘There weotna to 
ave been no definite time-limit to the tenure of the office, Gh" agoranomi® ai PathyriasCroeoditopolé 
(Tebaide), in Aegyptus, 1 (102), 327-30. 
‘union, in two of his characteristic lttory, daly (1) yith the title dyyporrie found on sepulobiral 
vyaven published by Merriam, citing from 1. Pfeiffer, Voyugo uutour du monde, Pati, 1873, at instance of 
‘similar oficial at the Chinese court, (3) with the clas of ryevos at tho PRoleanle vourty prope of two 
inscriptions and threo passages in the Preudo-Aristoas, In Aegyptus, tt (1921), 22-0, : 

W. Onto follows up his previous articles on tho aubjoct of the Maudioncs fn the gute” (ase J: BRA vit, 
1941, 97) with w further note, in which he add other ancient parallls (Biblical, Asayrian, ated Babylonian), 
Daa Por der Audiensen," in Hermen, 1, W9, 104-6, 

‘Tho Gnomon papyrin ina ltl dificult to clusity, singe it concerns the legal and economies aphures a8 
wel as tho administrative; Dut it seems bost to consider it in the prosont section, An important review of 
Schubart's edition, making various suggestions for readingy or interpretations in that by J.C. Naman 
(Mwsrum, Leyden, xxvu, 1920, 218-82), H. Srcant Jovns devotod to it his inaugural lecture ax Camden. 
Profomor; ani bis vary valuable discussion of it: tas appoared wa w amall pamphlet, Ho gives wtrong 
reasons for separating the office of Archjoreas from that of Idlologus, at Toast before the Sever! and pointe 
out that there were important administrative changos (in tho direction of aimplieation) under thoae 
Himporors, Dealing with tho rer praia, be stugesta that thie Department ao reduoad the imiportaioe of 
the lion Logos that it was annesed (being now largely canoerned with eclesiatical matters) to tho 
Department of the Archiereus; and. he conjectures (ji. 33) that Claudine Julinnus was pent to Egypt to 
carry through the reorganiaation, ‘These are but the principal points in w lecture-\inusually fall of 
stimulating suggestions. Freak Light on Howan Bureaucracy, Oxfort: Clarondon Pros, 1020.” Ppy 39, 
Avothior important article om this subject is that by Tr, Reixace, who, after a brief inkrodustion, gives 
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the text in full,« French translation, and a somewhat detailed commentary. Un code jisoal de 0 Bigypte 
romaine: Le Gnomon de Pldiologne, in Nout. Rer, Hist, de Droit, x1111 (1919), 588-898, xiav (1920), 5-134, 
P. M. Maven in his review of juistic papyri (ao below, § 9, p. 100) also deale with the Growou (Ppa 235 
40), He mentions (p. 285) that there is ld to be w papyrus of situllar character at Turin, 

Fx. Brine, in an article on the Greck oame of the modern. Hibeh, pablishes the beginning of a 
Papyrus found by bim in 1014 during excavations carried on for the Heidelberg Academy and the Freiburg 
‘Wissenrehaftliche Gesellschaft, ‘This papyrus found in a houso ut El-Htbeb, shows that the name was 
‘edyoy“Ayeupan; in others tho form “Ayevpdvaw also occurs Bilabel conchudes that the name dows not 
toean 0 place from which auchot-atonen were got, us Steph, Byx explains it, but is to be read “Ayeypiy 
‘5 nom. sing is “anchor-plave.” Der grieehinche' Nasnn der Stade Bl-Hibe, in Philologny Lxxvit (1921), 
492-5, 

Reference may be made in passing to a nota by G. Levmnyme making certain addenda to one of bis 
provious articles on Graeco-Roman Egypt. Corveation et additions d Bgypla Geéoo-Romaine, § vy, in Ann. 
du Serry XX (1020), 249-50, 

‘Tho last piceo of work by Lesquren which appeared during his life-time vas a very important articlo 
on the ently Ptolomaio calendts, in which he sumtned up the data of rweent discoveries and discussions and 
qndeavoured on their basis to make 9 further step towards tho solution of this diffioalt question. 
Naturally, he dowls mainly with the Zeno papyxi and Edgae's results, (1) Dealing with the question of the 
double dates, ho attempts to ix the approximate date of thn baginning of the year—say 25 Dyatton (p. 21). 
He thinles that the examination of the material tends to confirm the theory of the intercalation of w 
Petition embolimos of 29 oF 30 days every sooond (odd) yeur in the vign of Philndelpbus, Under Euengetes 
the intorvalation was probably in oven years. ‘Tho pruaticn in varions reigns was in fact not uniform, 
(2) He rejects Ferrubino's theory (A. vr, 1090, 189) that the fiscal in tho regnal year, contrasted with 
‘the Egyptian year, He thinks the evidence favours the hypothesis of « fiscal year beginning in Mochoir 
plus w regual year beginving (sy) in Dysttox (for Philadelpbus) plus the Kyyptinn annua vague boyinning 
In ‘Thoth. Was this tical year Macedonian or Egyptian? Probably the latter: Many tables, illustrating 
‘tho relations of the yours nro given, and the article is in fuct of the first importance, Let mowvelles dude 
ue te calender proldnaiqua, in Rev. Egypt, (3921), 138-64, 

V. Ganprwaumux, to an article on Augustin chronology, discusses (1) the practico an regards the 
Doginsing of tho regnal year when it fell very noar the end of tho Egyptian your, specially with reference 
to tho reign of Augustus (in view of rooent ovidence) but alyo to that of Tiberius, pointing out Ptolersaie 
‘analogion; (2) tho yosry of the xpirnouy collecting the evidence. Dus erste dyyptiache Kimigyjahr nad die 
Krutesis des Cana Amguatur, in Bert, PRit, Woch., 24 (1920), 015-24, 

G, Connant discusses the month-naimes teppaveeds and t'epyaviewos, showing (1) that thay were distinot 
naines for different months, (2) that the farmer was Thoth, and that tho name was introduced by Domitian 
and died out with his daninatio menorius, (8) thot the lattor wax Pachon. Tepaavuede « Feppavieens, i Bold 
di Pit, Claas, xxvit (1930-1), 86-91. 

T may conclude this section with w reference to L, Bonowanoe’s work on tho methods of measuring 
time in Ancient Egypt, on pp. 10-12 of which the author discusses P. Oxy. itt, 470, 31 ff, tho reckoning 
of u yater-clock, Ho gives « tenlation, the toxt, and two photographie facsimiles. Div Geschichte der 
Zeitmeiung und der Uheen, hornung. von ¥, vox Hassenrasx<TOnDan, Bd. 1, Liek B Die Aluigyptiache 
Zeitmessiog, vou L., Borchardt Borlin v, Leipzig: Veroin, wisn, Verlager, 1930, Pp, xi++70, 18 plates, 
25 illustrations in the text, 

















5, BeoxoMio axb Sootat Histons, Nustswatics, 

In an exocodingly intorosting article Wicks reviews the consequences, dirwot und indirect, of the 
policy of Alexander the Great on the economic and commercial history of the Nearor East. He uses the 
‘evidenoe of the Zeno papyri and Rostovtuel's rocent article in VBA V1. His article is full of intoreating: 
points nnd gives an admirable summary of economic history. Alesander der Grosse und die halleniatiache 
Wirtehaft, in Sohmoller' Jahrb, x1. 2, 349-420, 

A. Canbrnost devotod his inaugural lecture for 1919-20, since published, to the question of labour in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. He illustrates the conditions of labour in various spheres and traces the gradual 
‘enslavement of the worker, to the decline and eventual collapse of the ancient order, Aapett problemi 
sel Lavoro secondo i dorwmenti dei papiri. Milan Figli della Provvidenzn, 1920, Pp. 20, 
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‘An article by F. Manor on the taxing of mannfuctured articles at Alexandria is inaccessible to me, 
Dimpouin oui faBbrioutt di Alessandria al ry vee. d. Ob, in Bull. Soe. Arch Ales, xvin, (1981), 96-405 
see Aegyptus, 1, 385, n0, 1701. 

W. L. Wesrinaxy lna published ap article on the land registors of Western Asia to which o reference 
should be givon hore. As he remarks, these registers nay usefully be compared with our Beyptian doou- 
ments, because we have no examples of the emtrat registers in Bgyyt whereas for the Seleucid Empire 
these are just what wo Ienow moat about. ‘They give us the evidence in less detail but in browler outline, 
0 that they smpploment papyrological evidence. Land Regiatere of Western Ania Under the Selewedly in 
Class, Phil, xvt (1982), 12-9, Ina Inter note he says that E Mera bas called his attention to. an 
important addition to & Laodicean document he quotes, which leads him to modify cartain of his ecu 
lusionss see di, 991-2. 

‘The same yelclar has also continu his discussion of the MApoyoe ¥7 (H.A., vit, 1921, 100). Tn the 
second part of his article he analyaie P. Brus. 1 and other documents, showing that they confiray his 
theory. He then draws further arguments (a) from the relations between landlond and tenant, both for 
private and for publio land, as regards 48pexor 79, (8) from the provisions regarding denrrAnudey yi in 
Toases of pablic land. Some of the lator arguments are little dificult to follow, and do not seer (if 
rightly understand them) conclusive, he * Uniuundlated Lands” in Ptolemaia and Roman Egypt, Patt tt 
in Claas, Phil, xvt (1992), 169-68, 

Wesrunsiaxcr has also published an interesting article on 1. Beltenus Gemellus, the well-4mown band. 
owner of P. Fuy,, in which are many valuable rumrks on agricultural wntters, with some tranalations, 
‘An Egyptian Farmer, i Unie, of Wisconsin Studion, 8, Claae, Stul, in Honor of O. F. Smith, 1919, 
¥70-00. 

M. C, Brera, in an article on the fishing Industry, collects the references in papyri to fishing, fishers, 
‘and fish, with brief comnienta. Petou ¢ peacatori nell Egitto greco-romano, in Aegyptus, 1 (1921), 6774. 

T know only from a briot raviow by Waesssice (Bye.-Newpr. Judrb 1, 1981, 490) a volume (which, being 
{n Polish, ie beyond my reach) by Faas SKoLKA on the schools of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Tho title, which 
‘Wonsoly tranalutos Das griechisohe Schulwenen im alten Agypten im Liohte der Papyri, Tafeln und Oxtraca, 
ssuggontn that it is avaliable work but it is to be foured that few pepyrologista will be able to avail 
theniselves ofits holp, Lemberg: Poln. Gen. d. Hochachullehrer, 1921. Small & Pp. 181, 

Heraog’s Bankwmesen (B.A. Vtt, 1921, 06) is the mubjeet of « very laudatory roview by F, Panwostruint 
in Viertetjuhrachr, f. Sos. Wirtich-Gonch., xv, 813-21, 

W. Scuvinanr ih a most valuablo neticle disctssos the nianiematic evidence contained in P. Edgar 89 
158, aud 6, On the first two he in tho nisin recepitalates for Cerioan readers what Eagar had already said, 
Tut on the last goos beyond him. ‘The document, he anys, shows the effort of Philadelpbus to mubstituto 
the now Imperial coinage for the old local eurrencios, furnishing w new iluxtration of the effort aftor unity 
{in the Exyptinn Empire. ‘To do that Philadelphiy must have folt secure in his possession of the foreign 
dopondoncios Die protemiachs Keichenunse in den aunwtirtigen Besittungen unter Philaidelphos, in 2. fi 
Nuria, xxxttt, 68-82, 

‘The article, Kawiv Nipury, by A. Swank, referred to by me last year (p. 100) with « doubtful reference 
really appeared in Mem, d. Ace, det Linoet, VS., xvt (1080), 16-114. 

Ev, Buuicota catalogues « hoard of coins foutd in 1916 during the making of » tomb in the Armenian 
comotery at Alexandria, The dates range from 70 to 200 A.D. Cw ripoctighio di monate imperialt Aloe 
sandrine, in Bull, Soe. Arch. d’Alets, N.S. 1¥, 280-60. = 

Cn. Dine. has published « useful artiole of Fustinian’s Bd. xt on tho Egyptian coinage. He discusses 
the papyrus avidnve as to the value of the solidus, with a view to discovering how fur Justinian was 
‘suoceasfal jn his attempts to stabilize the currency. He finds some improvement after the edict, but only. 
toa very limited extent. Tne erin mondanire av vet sidele in Ren, th. gr xxxtt (1919), 158-66, 


@ Law, 

L, Wexarn has published  vory interesting essay on tho comparative stuily of law, dealing specially 
withthe place of Roman lw in relation toi, but alan discusng in genral isos and inition, Hic 
article is both readable and very suguestive; and though it is not concerned specially with papyri it doos 
contain references to papyrology ; seo yp 20-1, 40-1, 48-7, Reehte- und Staatephifovophie, Allgemeine 
Rechts und Stoatstehre: Romiches Recht undt Rechesvergleichung, in Arch. f Reehtophily x1, 1-88. 
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‘Wiores, in an article ax readable, stiuulating and acute ns his urticles almost always are, disousses, 
inter alin, whether the edicts of prefects were or wore not valid after the term of aifice of the particular 
prefect who issued them had expired. He brings convincing evidence to show that in fact, at all events, 
they were—when, that is, they related to matters of permanent, not merely of temporary, significance, 
For other points in this article see references to it in §§ and dabove and 7 below. Zu den Baikten, in 
& SaveSt, x10 (1981), 124-08. 

From a roview by P. M. Mxven of recent publications in tho domain of juristie papyrology noticed 
Below (§ 9 p, 100) T gather that Wrasaax in an article inaccessible to mo, on the Provinsialprosess 
(Stagiber, Wien. AL, exc, 4, 1919) deals with the evidence of papyri, J. O,Nauey, in an article De Forwne 
Larum Origine, which fornia section cxvt of his Obaereatiunoutae (Mnemaryne, NS xt1x, 1921, 193-71) 
deals (pp. 166-9) with the papyrus evidence in relation to diem, P. Couttwer discusses the Berlia papyrus 
published in 1912 by Mitteis snd containing a report of proceedings in court. He gives the text with a 
‘omnuentary, in the course of which he dates the euse between 468.anid 477 4.0, He hokls that it is m case 
‘of procodure by rescript before u special judge, and that the sentence and the subscription of the petitioner 
were separated by w space from tho body of the docament with a view to their being detached, though this 
was not done, (‘The last supposition reems very doubtful.} Le P. Berot, Gr, Luv. No, 2745 et la prockdure 
‘par resoit\an + aidete, in Rev. Egypt. tt (1923), 70-81. 

Schwarsy Urkvnds (J.B.A., vit, 1921, 96) is rwviewod by Mrrexis (Z Sov-St, xt 1990, 990-30 
laudatory, very good précis of Schware's argument and conclusions), E. Wess (Lie Zentratbl 1xxtt, 1981, 
618-0), and P. px Fuasonsct (Aegyptus 1% 1921, 370-2). 

L, Buav adduces parallels from the Aramal papyri and from mediaoval Jewish doeds to the penalty 
‘lnuses in Grook papyri. ‘Tho Conventionalstrafe ocours already, he points out in the former and is still 
found in, tho latter; and bo maintains “dues die grieobische Papyrusurkunde keine Originalsehopfung iat, 
sondern dio Nachfolgorin dor nin Jabrechote ilteren aratuliach-ligyptische Urkande,” Die Stryjtavsetn 
der griechichen Papyrururtunden belouehtet durch die aranitichen Papyri wnt durch den Talinni, in 
Monaterchr. f. Gonch, ws. Wiss den Sudentums, uxits (NP. 2X49), 119, 198-95, 

Kreller's Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen (J-B-d., Vil 1921, 90) is roviowed, with high prnise, hy M. Sax 
Nwword (2 fe wergl. Rechtnvia, xxxrx, 283-96), A. B, Scuwany (4: Sav-Sky x13, 1920, 340-545 to be 
continue ; important discussion of the question as to the liability of firs), B, Kowa (Phil. Wook, x11, 
1921, 168-0), W, Soman (Hin, Zeitachr, oxxtts, % Fogo, xxvit, W21, 486-7), and H. 1, Bott (By VI, 
1081, 231-2); and it in also discusted (pp. 231-6) by P. M. Murveu in his bibliographical article mentioned 
blow (§ 9, p. 100). 

referred two yonrs ugo (J.8.4., v1, 188) to an ituportant publication by G. Moxtuen of two Demotic 
‘pre-Saitie marriage contracts, whioh T war thon unable to seo bist have wince had an opportunity to read. 
T have now to record auother important work on the subject of the Egyptian marriage, by H, JUwKER. 
‘This is of « distinctly revolutionary charictor and necoitates (if his conclasiots are correct, which 1 
‘oannot but think they are) a radical rvvision of several current conveptions. He publishes a new contract 
dated in 1.¢. 363, aud follows this up with a closely-reasoned discussion and survey of the evidence, con- 
cluding that the so-oallad marriage contracts wero uot really Bihewertrige (establishing the marriages) but 
Ehepakton (marriage sottlomonta, regulating the proporty). Tho so-called Afimontationaichriften ware not 
‘contracts establishing a different (looser) form of marringo but moroly u difforent form of deed roferring to 
the full marriage, ‘The deeds givon by the wife to tho bushand do not, in these cases, prove the mperior 
position of the wife; they were merely the counterpart of the huwband’s deed. Probably in earlier times 
the actual nuartiage (as opposed to the marriage settlement) was arranged verlully, not by doed ; there was 
ino“ Ehevertrag.” Papyrus Lonadorfer I: Ein Ehepabt aus der Zit der Nektanebis, Stagnber, Wien, Abad., 
éxcvit, 2. Wien, 1021. Pp. 66. 1 plate. 

8, Sonantt discusses the question whether the tufor julien was rayuired to be present before the 
mugistrute oF to give his consent to bis nomination, utilizing the evidence both of the papyri and of the 
logat wuthorition. He deals also with the fwor impxberia, with the question ns to n woman's free choice 
(optio) and whether the wage of granting n twlor ad acfum existed among the peragrini, IL consenso det 
“tutor mulieris" alla xu nowiina nei papiri e nei tati romani, in Aegypts, 1 (1921), 155-78, 

‘A. B, Scuwaus, in a suggestive article, calls attention to the significance of PSY, 1v, 314, aud shows, in 
connexion with P. Hamb 14, that. where no deeypapi was tnade there waa uo éeferapa. ‘The object of 
‘much notifications, not asking for an éeirradya, he anggesta was perhaps “eine vormetkungsartign Sicherang 

Jour, of Egypt. Arch, vit 3 
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des auf Vornabine dor angemeldeten Verftigung geriohtoten Ansprichs augunsten des prisumptiven 
Erworber.” Ho disonsses the question of wapsderws and also that as to the kind of transactions in whieh 
‘stress was laid on the demand for an émieruhja, TyuoayyNia und éelaradyuay in Z Sam-St, xt (1920), 
373-8 

‘An article by 8. Sotaz2i on the part played by the conn and practor urbanus in assigning m kotor is 
inngceasible to me, Conudle « pretare urbano nella lato tetoriy" in Arch. Giuridh, wxxxv (1081), fae. 1 
nee Aagiritns, 1h 244, no. 1406, 

G. Beartem roviews G.Calogirou's Die Aevha iin Vermégenareeht ty Berieksihtiguag der Oxtrake wid 
Papyri (1011), in. Bys--Neugr, Fadrb, 1 (1020), 408-8, 

F, VAssaLtt reproduces Schiaparelli'y toxt of the Latin sale in PSY. vt, 729, and follows it up with 
suggestions for rostoration and interpretation. Onereuzioni avpra st contratto oi vendita di ww cavallo 
‘ontenuto in wn pupiro epiio, in Bull. La, di Dir. Rom. x32 (1981), 144-9, 

‘A. Srecswarven, in an article on the Solva rescript (seo J..5.4., VE, 1921, 98), replies to Roos's 
strioturos (ibid) on his reading, which would connect the eliet with the Jenorun consi, addons furtboe 
fidence in its favour, apporida some general remarky on the howorum oessa, ati eriticlaes Roos aubuditw 
tions, Zomm Reakript won Solon, in Wiener Studien, x121 (1980/2), 88-00. 

S Sotaxet disciwses the interesting Hamburg papyrus published by P.M. Meyer under the title 
Indnunititaversprechen eines Altereormunces an svinen Mitvormunad (960 J.E-A., Vi, 192). Ho conelaulen 
that the motive for the transaction was a doubt in the guardiun's mind ws to the validity of » payment by 
‘a guardian to himsell, Paganento a se madesino in wn papiro & Amburgo, in Aegyptus, 1 (L021), 280-903, 

‘A. Srunxwesran las published a vory intoresting articlo on the clase of Coptic deeds by which children 
‘wore mado over to monasteries, Ho oonchutes Vhat these transactions wore religious oblations, not mere 
economic transactions, but thit they were encouraged in part by economic distress. But wherwa tse 
‘western ablaten became mules these children were enslaved. ‘There was probably a connexion between 
Kayptian anid wostorn practice, though the resulta worw different; but Steinwenter prefers not to nnawer 
‘the question why this difference arose. Kinderichentongen am Koptivchs Kloster, in Z. Sax, Kan Ab, 
sxutt (1021), 178-207, 





7 Pataxoguavure ax Drevowatio, 

In this sostion precedton i claimed by the new edition of Scucaant’s invaluable monograph ow the 
‘aoient book. Ho incorporates the new material which hae cote to light siice the first edition appeared, 
‘nnd tho wholo volume has boon drastically revissd, many passages being pructically re-written, A. new 
fosture is an appondis of notes wn reforvnoes ‘There is an index, prvpared by Pran Schubart, Due Buch 
ai den Grichen unit Kimera. e umyeardelteto Aufluge. 39 Avbildangen, (Banalbucher der Stuathichen 
AMusen sv Berlin.) Berlin , Leiptig: Verein. wise. Vorlegor, 1921. Pp. 1-194. 

1D. Bass calle attention to sotoe unpubliahod MS, hustentions of Horvulanoum papyriin the possession 
of the Officina det Papiri Eroolanesi. ‘They aro by 8 Ciniso, G: Gaxovmst, N. LociaNaxo, G. PaKascan- 
oro, and B, QUAKANta. Mutraziont inedite di Papiri Brcotaneri, in Aegyptus, st (1031), 85-06. 

Wrtoxxs devoted his Anenittrede in tho Berlin Acidoy to the subject of ancient diplomatic (Ce 
Aunientehre). He laid stress on tho nite for tho “Schasfing eivier antiken Urkundentehre als einer 
historischen Hilfawisseuschaft” which is, he said, a *notwendiges Desiderst dor Zukunft." Tn Staysber 
Prous, Aly LOY, xxi, 489-7, MReforonce may inthis connexion be made once nore to hia artiole on the 
‘oliets (above, § 6 ju 97), in the frst part of which he deals with the various technical Lorna ised of thin 
lus of document, 

1. Wessun devotes a naeful article to the quostion of sats. Teis founded on an urtiole weitten by bien, 

Signum,” for Pauly-Wiseowa-Kroll, from which he ns digested the portions of moat interent for 
Jurist. “He gives uu fitareating account of the history of the practice of sealing documents, and of the 
‘yarjous mothods employed and objects pursed in the Gracco-Rouan world, He leaves it an open question 
‘whether there ins a direct oF any connesion Vetween th Babylonian and Asayrian practice and that of 
Gmeco-Raman times. Cher Stempel und Singel in Z. Sav.-St, xiat (1081), 611-38, 

A monograph by J, Haszanots on the descriptions of parties to contracts, which is ptobably of wome 
Importance, is not at present nccessible to me Das Signatement in den Papyrusurtunden Pap.-Tost. in 
Heidelberg, No. 8, Pp. iii+90, 1921. Mk. 12. Soe Aegyptus tr, 389, uo. 1790. Thave two other items refeering. 
to the same subject. One is « simumary of conclusions reached by A. CALDARA in a thesis on J connotatt 
peroonali nei documents nell Kyitto yreco-romano presented to the Faculty of Milan and to appear later in 
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‘the series of monographs issued by the direstion of Aegyptus. Signorina Caldara thinks thnt the praction 
vwas introduced by the Ptolemies, that the deseriptions dwindled and grew vaguer, and nt last disappeared 
‘under the Romans, In Aegyptus, 1(1921), 10-12 * 

‘Tho other article is one by A, Catpeusst on tha statements of age in mich descriptions. He has 
cexainined all the instances up to the fourth oentury. Ho shows (what indeed was goncrally known, but 
Calderin's detaiied investigation reinforeos tho fact) that these data are often inexact, In the Ptolemaic 
period the prevailing tendency was to round off the ages to multiples of 5, a practice which may or way 
‘not point tom quinquennial consus, though he ix rather sceptical as to Revillout’s suggestion of thin, Tn 
the Ronan period thorn was groater exactness, and the quinguennial reckoning was much rarer. But even 
here instances of rough reckoning oour. I muy add to his evidence thet of P. Lond, ined. Iny. No, 2228, 
where in two documenta copied on the same shoot of papyrus the sume person (a lady, be it noted!) is 
oseribed in both the eighth and the eleventh years of Hndrian ax 85 years old. L'inaicasione de? ta in- 
ividuate nei documenti del Eyitto greo-romaho, In Rass. ital di ings ¢ ltt, olaat 1 (1930), 817-25, 


& Guasaian Ax Laxtcoanarsty, 


Ona, Dorrixo bas published « monograph on the Greek declension of Latin nouns, as pect in ine 
scriptions and papyri. Die Flasionsformen lateinitcher Nomina in dan griechisohen Papyri wnd Inachriften, 
‘Diss, Basol. Lausanne: La Concorde, 1020. Pp. xvi-+ 124. 

J, Re Mayra collocta instanioes from recently published texts, including papyri, of the various uses of 
obs, Newly discovered Meanings for ob, in Expositor, 8 8or., 1021, 300-14. A, Castiatsoxt, continuing in 
‘another periodical hor article (win J.f2.4., Vil; 1021, 103) on the nomenclatare of vases in. Greek papyri, 
donla with the words div», Aiens, coizor (nie; why not xovpor fy, Niyorns, Anois, xorpa. She cites both 
literary und papyrotogical roferences, Nuows oontributi alla womenclatura det euat nei papirt greet in 
Aegyptus, t (1021), 43-04. In tho article by H. I. Bett on the Thyestes of Sophocles referred to above 
(G1, p88) there in u discussion bf tho now rather large cliss of nouter plurals in -rpa (they denote, not 
implementa, na Wilokers took then, but exe of work), (i, Gmoixt nrgues that in 2, Oxy. 1402 edo is 
torm takon by the Christiane frou: pagan umge and deooting "it Inogo delle riuniont oristiane, it temapio, 
Ja comunita cristiana atesss." So too perhaps in BGU 27, which may therefor, he suggenta, be a Christian, 
‘not a pagan, lettor, as Wilcken took it. 0 TOItOS nel POsy. 1492, in Aegyptus, 1 (1021), 397-8, Finally, 
G, Laonuoso, in one of his lotters to Calderin, calla attention to the analogy of 2, Oxy. 1971 (a0, 349), in 
its uso of dradteas, to m passage in Polybius's narrativo of Cleomanes, Aagypts 1, 192. 




















% Gexenan Anvicues ax Bruxioonarny, 


‘Tho first volume of the Serie di diewlgasione of the supplements to Aegyptus in o readable popular 
account, well adapted to its purpose of arousing intorest in the subject, of papyrology ty A. CaLbenxt, 
Many quotations frum the moro interesting papyri are given, and there aro good illustrations, La prima. 
‘era di wna seiensa nuora, Milano, 1981, Pp, iv+8, 11 plates, A briof genera! article by B Sonwrsx 
‘may also be referred to for tha xako of completeness, but it is not likely to bo of any value to the specialist. 
‘The Kgyptian Papyr, in Heel, Rec, 1x (1919), 601-11, An article by A. Oxnotr¥t entitled Stud itatiant 
di Bgittoloma « ok Papirologia, tho exact referonce of which T can only gues at (recent volurnes of PSE, 
‘Aegyptu), in inncoessible to wie (in Libri det Giorno, Fv, 1981, 410; see cagyptus, tt, 374, no, 1604), 

M. Nona givos an account, intendad specially for classfeal wcholarw who have no special knowledge of 
papyrology, of the Floruntine collection of Greek papyri, dealing largely with the Zeno archive, of several 
toxts from which she gives translations (Zo collesione forentina dé popik greet ¢ latini, in Ateno + Rom, 
NS, m1, 1021, 992-7); and A, Caroxnryt has published an interesting paper, his inaugural lecture for 
the season 1921-8, ofa collection of pyri recently acquirod by Milan, Aftor » preliminary survey of tho 
other Egyptian antiquities to be found in various places at Milan, he proceeds to deseribe the moru im 
‘portant texts in the new collection, They include one literary papyrus, probably of the fifth century, a 
‘itingual toxt containing Virgil, Aen. 1 in Latin and Greok, an interesting document from Pathyris, dated 
16, 105, a group of first century papyri relating to a certain Hnrthotes of Theadelphis and his fatnily, and 
‘an ayparontly rathor important papyrus containing a report of proceedings in the senate of Osyrhynchus. 
‘Thee papyri aru to be publishod nt Parts I and IT of the Serie acientifa of the Supplements to Aepyptus, 
I Papiri Mitanesi" eo altre wotichita egizie in Milano, Milano: Figli della Provvidenza, 1922. Pp, 19, 
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P.M, Murne has begun a valuable bibliography of juristic papyri and publiontions relating to then. 
“Arranged by sections, on the lines of hia Juriatishe Papyri, aud taking the sings items In order of subject, 
it is by no moans a mere entalogue buat includes roally constructive crticiams of many of the publications 
noticed, and T have already referred separately to several of the amore important reviews contained its the 
firnt instalment. Neus juriatiacke Papyrus-Urkvnuten und Literatur, in Za f. wergls Recher, 22%x1%, 220-82, 
‘A now and very useful feature of Aazyptua, which appears in vol 1 {6 6 ist of * Testi recentemente pubbli> 
‘cati” giving, in addition to referonces to easily accessible texts full txts of those which appent its less 
eceasible oF les obvious publications. H, Wixorscmr bas published a review of Bugliah and American 
Iiterature on the New Testament in the years 1914-20, which includes some papyrological items. English: 
amerikanische Literatur sum Nuon Testament in den Jahren 1014-80, in 2, d. nevtent, Wien, xx (1021), 
69-90, 147-65. 

10, Miscninannovs axp Prnsosat, 

‘The Egypt Exploration Society is this year celebrating the twenty-Gfth anniversary of the foundation 
‘of the Greco-Roman Branch, Tn connexion with this event, two special lectures have been arranged, One 
by Prof. Huwz, on “Twenty-Five Years of Papyrology," a roviaw of the work done by the Gracoo-Roman 
Branch, wan delivered on Feb 93; another by Sir Fruprnio Kuxox is to be given Inter in the year. 
‘The British Museum, which has bovefited so groatly by donations from the Society, has arranged « special 
eshibition of papyti presented hy it, to open an March 1. A guide to this exhibition is being pablinhed 

“America ii now entering whole-heartedly into the field of papyrlogy. Ip the autumn of 1920 Prof. 
Keuser of Michigan took back with him a really splendid collection of papyri purchased by hin for the 
Universiti of Michigat and Wisoonsin. On Dec, $9, 1981, in conpexion with the twenty-third General 
Mooting of the Archaeological Inxtitute of America at Michigan, an exhibition of selected papyti from the 
Michigan colleotion was held. Lant year » further Inigo purchase of papyri wax offectod. ‘This was a joint 
‘purchase by a syndicate of buyors, cousisting of the Universities of Michignn, Coruoll, and Princeton, the 
Library of Geveva, and the British: Musoum, Later in the year a rather large and tunusually woll-presarved 
collection of papyri was noquired, through the agency of tho British Stnseurn, for America, "This comsints of 
tho archives of a village ypaiov—or ruthor of two village ypaypera—of tho frat half of tho first century, 
‘nnd includes a very long and splendidly preserved rotl containing a your's deeypait of the ypagvioy, The 
collection, which in not mevely « valuable addition to our stock of first century papyei but may’ well prove 
‘epoch-taking for our knowladgo of the routine und petotice in the papa, bas been divided among various 
purchasora, A number of thi papyri, including the long roll just referred to, ate at Michigan, 

Tn addition to the papyri received as ite share of the joint purchase montioned above, the British 
Muscum Taxt year acquired « collection consisting partly of papyri of the Roman period but mainly of 
dlocunienta from the archive of Zeno, ‘Tho letters in this Iot are mostly, but not entirely, more or lean frag 
montary, but there are also two or three long and wall-preserved sooounts, The considerable purchases of 
Ptolemaic papyri made in recent years by the British Museum will probably loud to « modifleation of the 
plans for fature publication ; Volume vr of the Muscum Catalogue is likely to consist entirely of Ptolexmale 
texts 

‘An interesting anouncement was made by A. Durisatanx in the January number (p, 147), 1921, of hit 
Eoangelisoher Wochenbrief. It appears that during the war the Germans (Father EL, ELaxssizn, O.8.By 
‘wan the actual discoverer) found at Haftrel-Audsehe (S.W, of Hearsheba) tivo papyrus documenta of the 
third contury, Those have heen read by Soaunant, and their publication will be eagerly awaited. ‘The find 
is uot only of intorest ns tho first discovery of papyri outside of Egypt, except the Herculaneum rolls, but 
it opons up possibilities for future exploration. 

‘All papytologits will hear with pleasure that the future of the Archie, which was seriously threatened. 
by the financial position of Gormang, is now kasured. Heft 1 of Vol. yt is in proparution, and will probably 
‘appear this year. Another weloome announcement is that Wiiokey’s long-expected UPZ. is at last: being 
printed, and the first fascicule taay be out in the spring. 

A pupil of Gurxraia’s, J. G. Tarr, is preparing an edition of the ostmaen in the Bodleian. ‘This public 
cation promises to be of quite outstanding itaportance, and hia work on it hs enubled Mr Tait to make 
‘various corrections in the texts of Wilcken's Oxtrafa and other publications 








\ Ibappoared on March 1: Gulile to « Special Behibition of Greek and Latin Papyri pretented tothe British 
Museum by the Egypt Ezplorotion Fonut, 1900-1914, Preface by Sir Fuxnsaic Kxtox, Fp. 20, 1 Plate, Price 1a 
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learn with regret from SreixWENTEE that Oxari's projected Preia- wn Lofnatatiatik of Graeoo-Roman 
‘Egypt “ins Stocken geraten ist." Tt is much to be hoped that this is ouly temporary. 

‘The edition of the Wadi Sargs ostmea and vellum and papyrus fragments by Cust and the present 
writer ih nt present passing through the press, and should be out this summer 

Papyrology has suffered some grievous losses I the past year. ‘The death of Prof. Ntoote did not indeod 
involve the withdrawal of an active worker from our field, for Nicole's work was dane, but it will have boon 
hheund of with sinocro regret by all who new of his activities in the sphorw of pupyrology anc classical 
studies, An obituary notice of hin by his succassor at Geneva, V. Manrrx, appeared in the Journal da 
Gents, 18 Apr, 1921, A dirvct and an irreparable loss to our study was, on the contrary, the dexth of that 
Uorilliant scholar and most attractive personality, J. Lesquves, He had for years struggled agninst the 
{fatal disesso (tuberculosis) to which he fnally succumbed ; and the really heroic courage and uunconquer- 
able spirit with which he faced his misfortunes and continued his work amnid enormous difficulties will not 
tbe forgotten by thoes privileged to be numborest among his friends, Obituary uotioes have been published 
by A. CaLORREST (Aegyptus, 14, 1921, 839-48) and H, 1. Been (J.2.A., Vit; 1921, 218-80) 5 to which 
roferences T must add one to the report of the funeral, with speeches by Jousuxr and others, in Le Lexovien, 
6 July, 1021. 

Aliuont at the close of the year papyrology wuffered further blow in the death of that veteran of juristic 
studios, I, Mirrxis. ‘This nows T learn from Prof. Wevoxn and Mr Cavat; Lam unable to refer to any 
obituary notice. 

Teannot lot this opportunity pass without expressing the vory sincors regret which all papyrologiats 
ust fool for the incapacitating illness of Prof. Guesratt, and the earnost hope that he may soon be 
restored to health. 

Finally, {may mention that Zookxw’s successor ut Tubingen was not, us I stated last your (J. A. A v1, 
108), W, Wunen (\tho really succeeded! Konarnatays), but F. Prien. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mu, Woortry has returned home with the spoils of his excavation xt Tell el-Amarna, 
filling forty-seven cases. It is intended that the annual Exhibition should be opened 
earlier than last year, if possible about June 15. 


‘The fifteenth volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri was issued a few weeks ago, thanks 10 
the exertions of Professor Hunt; on him has fallen almost all the burden of ite preparation 
owing to the prolonged and incapacitating illness of his colleague Professor Grenfell. Tt 
contains a wonderful collection of theological and literary texts, the latter including many 
fragments of the elusive Sappho. Its publication sete free another large series of papyri 
and the arrangements for their distribution are now nearly complete, 

Dr H. B, Hall communicates the following note from the British Museum :— 

“To commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Graeco-Roman 
branch of the Society special exhibition has been arranged at the British Museum of 
papyri presented to the Tristees by the Society since the foundation of the branch. A 
eatalogue of the exhibition, prepared by Mr H. I. Bell, has been issued by the society in 
conjunction with the Museum authorities, and is on sale at the Museum. ‘The exhibition is 
placed in the Manuscript Saloon between the Grenville and King’s Libraries, to the right 
from the Entrance Hall. It is proposed to keep it open until the autumn, and it is hoped 
that many of our members and readers will avail themselyes of this opportunity to sea 
collected together the most important and interesting papyri presented by the Society to 
the nation. ‘The majority of the papyri shown come, of course, from the Society's excavations 
at Behnest (Oxyrbynchus), directed for so many years by Drs Grenfell and Hunt. Others 
fare from the Fayyiim and from el-Hibeh. ‘The space available for the exhibition being 
limited, only “a selection from a selection” can be shown, but this selection is 4 represen- 
tative one and the papyri exhibited aro very various in character and appearance, all 
subjects and all types of hands being represented. A Homer MS. of palaeographical interest 
represents the work of “the Poet’; lyric poetry is represented by Sappho, Pindar, and 
Bacchylides; while other branches of poetry appear in codices of Sophocles and Kerkidas, 
Tn the sphere of philosophy there is an early commentary on the Topics of Aristotle, and 
history is represented by a fragmont of a History of Greece by an unknown author, possibly 
Ephorus, which is known as the Hellenica Ozyrhynchia. ‘The fragment deals with the 
years 397-896 %.c., and dates from the end of the second century A.D. An epitome of Livy, 
of the ond of the third century, is a good specimen both of Latin historical literature and 
palacography ; also there is a life of Aloibindes and a list of Olympian victors, Then there - 
are the famous Sayings of Jesus and an interesting fragment of the Old Latin” version of 
Genesis. So much for literary fragments: the non-literary documents are also of great 
interest, especially those illustrating the extraordinarily complex fiscal arrangements of 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt; the tax-receipts, custom-receipts, and so forth remind us 
that the same problems confronted governments then as now and had to be dealt with in 
similar ways. One papyrus even shows us the “Treasury Axe” at work in an attempt to 
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economise by reduction of staff. ‘Then there are the public announcements, the processes of 
law and the private letters The exhibition is a most apposite commemoration, and the 
Society owes many thanks to Sir Frederic Kenyon, Mr Gilson, and Mr Bell for its inception 
and arrangement,” 

During last winter the following lectures have been given for the Society at Burlington 
House. On October 27 “ Early relations of Egypt, Babylonia and Syria,” by Professor Perey 
Newberry, O.BE.; on December 2“ Egypt the Cradle of Civilisation,” by Professor Elliot 
Smith, ERS.; on January 24 “A new Chapter in the History of Egyptian Art,” by Dr 
Aylward M. Blackman; on February 23 “Twenty-five years of Papyrology,” by Professor 
A-S, Hunt, F-BA. On May 2 Sir Frederick Kenyon will lecture on “The Library of an 
Oxyshynchan Greek." Dr Blackman's lecture is printed in Discovery for February 1921, 
and Professor Newberry's is to appear in our next number, 

‘On March 14Dr H.R. Hall guve a lecture at Burlington House on the British Museum 
Excavations in Babylonia, 1919, He showed slides illustrating his work at Ur “of the 
Chaldees,” at Abu Shabrein (the ancient Eridu) and at Tell ‘Obeid, a new site discovered 
by him about four miles west of Ur. He described specially the prehistoric pottery from 
Shahrein and ‘Obeid, of the same type as that found by de Morgan at Susa and Tepé 
Musyan and by Pézard at Bushire, and of the same early date (before 8500 n.c.), and the 
remarkable find of copper heads of lions, bulls, ete., of somewhat later date (o. 3000 n0.), 
discovered by him at ‘Obeid, which are among the finest examples of early Sumerian art 
yet brought to this country. In the pottery he had found interesting resemblances to 
Egyptian stone vase forms of the archaic period, although there was no resemblance between 
the prehistoric wares of the two conntries and only a superficial and occasional one in 
ceramic decoration. He showed the identity in type of maveheads found at ‘Obeid with Old 
Kingdom Egyptian maccheads, and pointed ont the close resemblance of the technique of 
the copper figures to that of the Vth Dynasty statues of Pepi and his son from Hierakon- 
polis. In both eases the bodies were formed of hammered metal plates nailed to a wooden 
block or die. The heads of the Sumerian figures were, apparently, east, which is the more 
remarkable, since they were pure copper and therefore difficult: to cast, ‘The metal wis 
reinforced within with clay and bitumen, like the idol in the Book of Daniel, that was 
part of brass and part of clay. This seemed a more probable explanation than that they 
were made by the process of beating in on a bitumen model which remained. Dr Hall 
suggested that a fresh analysis of the metal of the Pepi statue taken from the figure itself, 
if Dr Mosso would make it, might give « different result from the previous one, and show 
that the Hierskonpolis figures were really copper, lik» those from ‘Obeid. He illustrated 
the general analogy of the two finds at Kom el-Ahmar and el--Obeid, in that both were 
apparently fiaviseae, hoards or collections of objects thrust anyhow and piled on top of one 
another in n pit. At el“Obeid this was due to a later king, Dungi (c, 2300 B..), who built 
‘brick platform of his own on top of the sacred figures of an earlier age, treading them 
down into the mud, so to speak, in onder to do so. An article by Dr Hall on these finds, 
with special reference to Egyptian connections, will appear if possible in the noxt number 
of the Journal, 

‘The Library of the Society continues to grow. Amongst recent additions is the Second 
Part of Carchemish by Mr Woolley, presented by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Several British and foreign Journals are taken in regularly. Any books in the library can 
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be consulted during office hours, and members who are unable to come during those hours 
can have a special extension of them arranged: also certain books can be taken out by 
members. 

It was early in 1822 that Champollion after many false starts and imperfect Tends 
obtained a clue which thenceforth enabled him to pursue the decipherment of hieroglyphics 
with amazingly rapid and uninterrupted success for ten years until his early death. The 
centenary was honoured by Professor Erman who Inid before the Berlin Academy in 
Jonvary an admirable sketch (Die Entsifferung Der Hieroglyphen) of the course of decipher- 
ment from the eighteenth century down to tho death of Champollion, Of the Frenchman's 
predecessors, Thomas Young, the distinguished physicist, was the most effective. ‘The 
Literary Supplement of the “Times” on March 2 devoted a leading article to the “Cen- 
tenary of Egyptology,” which was evidently the outcome of careful study of the sources of 
information. ‘The centenary of Champollion’s discovery coincides with that of the foundation 
of the Société Asiatiquo of Paris, which will colebrate the two events together from July 10 
to 13, the President of the Republic taking part in the proceedings, 

Champollion showed no undue haste in publishing his ever widening discoveries, It 
‘was not till Sept. 27 that he revealed a first series of them in a convincing argument before 
the Académie des Inseriptions, presenting to that learned body a long list of cartouches of 
Macedonian rulers, Ptolemies and Roman Emperors duly identified, in the form of a letter 
addressed to its Secretary, M. Dacier, This is the date selected for celebration by the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 

Acting for the Ecole, MM. Moret and Sottas (their colleague M. Weill is unfortunately 
prevented by illness from taking an active part) are arranging for a commemorative pub- 
lication. The first appeal for articles was made to the Egyptologists of French-speaking 
conntries—France, Belgium and Switzerland—and the reply being unanimously favourable 
the scheme has been enlarged to include a second volume of articles in other 
from America, Denmark, England, Holland, Italy, Norway, Russia and Sweden. The tribute 
to the great Founder of Egyptology will be wide and ungrudging. 

Some time ago Mr Fisher mado the interesting discovery at Beisin, the ancient Beth- 
shan (Seythopolis), of an ancient Egyptian stela, Dr Gandiner, to whom a squeeze of the 


much worn sculpture was sent, detects upon it tmees of a cartouche, apparently of Sethos I, 
the father of Rameses II. 


A similar stela is reported to have been discovered at Byblos, the modern Jebél, on the 
Phoenician coast. Te is known that from remote times this port, if not an Egyptian colony, 
was at any rate much frequented by sea-going vessels from Egypt in quest of its cedar 
trees and spruce firs for ship-building and the coffins, furniture and masts of the Egyptian 
tombs, great houses and temples, A systematic exploration of the site by the French began 
this winter, M. Montet commenced work on the 20th October, and according to brief 
tolograms published by the Académie des Inscriptions has already found in the ruins of an 
Egyptian temple several statues and many alabaster vases some inscribed with the numes 
of Menchores (Dyn. IV) and Unis (Dyn. V). 

Further north, the great city of Carchemish, besides a rich harvest of Hittite inserip- 
tions and sculptures, has already yielded to the English explorers’ traces of its brief 
vecupation by Pharsoh-Necho who took over the city from the Assyrians, and Pharaoh- 
Hophra who lost it to Nebuchadnezzar IT at Babylon. It is to be hoped that it will not 
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‘be long before the political situation will enable Mr Woolley to resume his profoundly 
interesting work there for the British Museum, 


‘The Annual Report of the Metropolitan Musou of Art for 1921 makes an interesting 
statement in regard to the Department of Egyptian Art which we venture to quote in full, 
“Tho Department has found it possible in the years since the war once again to carry 
“forward its plans for the publication of its work both in the field and hero at home, In the 
carlior yours of its history, with the demands on its staff—both in building up its programs 
of field-work and in installing its rapidly growing collections year by year, in the galleries 
whore they are now exhibited—adequate timo could not be found to keep the publication 
of its results up to dato, Gradually however these successive steps in departmental develop- 
ment have been completed and the process of relieving members of its staff in turn from 
active participation in fiold-duties has lately become possible, in order that the results which 
their work has produced may be made ready for the press, At tho prosont time, twa folio 
volumes in the “‘Theban Tomb Series” which is being issued under the Robb de Peyster 
‘Tytus Memorial Fund are now sufficiently advanced in the printing to ensure their appear- 
ance this spring, while two other volumes are to go to the printers next suminer, In the 
“Expedition Series” one of two yolumes dealing with the excavation of the Monastery of 
Epiphanius at Thebes and the important data derived from it as to life in Thebes in the 
seventh century Ap, is now going through the press. For publication in the same series 
also, two volumes are now ready for the press, embodying the results of an extended study. 
into the history of the Monasteries of the Wady'n Natrun, carried out by a branch of the 
Expedition over a number of years, A farther volume now well advanced in preparation 
records the results of excavation cartied out by the Expedition in cemeterics of the XVIIth 
dynasty at Thebes.” 

Tho splendid exhibition of Egyptian antiquities held last year at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club caused an unexampled demand for the illustrated catalogue by Professor New- 
berry and Dr Hall, We had hoped to chronicle its appearance in the present number of 
the “Journal”; it has not yet arrived but we understand that the delay is only temporary. 

Professor Breasted is at work on the coffin texts (Book of the Dead) of the Middle 
Kingdom in collaboration with M. Lacau and Dr Gardiner. This powerful trio hope to 
get to Work next winter on the great collection of Middle Kingdom coffins in the Cairo 
Museum, 


Mrs ©. R. Williams is preparing « Catalogue of the Abbott collection belonging to the 
New York Historieal Society, ‘The first part should be ready this year, and will contain an 
nceount of the objects in gold and silver including two celebrated pieces, “The Cheops 
Ring” and the “Menes Necklace.” 

‘A collection of the late Sir Armand Ruffer’s papers entitled Studies in the Pataeo- 
pathology of Egypt will be expecially woloome to those who are interested in ancient 
‘medicine and the history of disease, Tt contains many fine plates and includes a biographical 
sketch of the author and » bibliography of his writings. 

A new edition of Erman's famous work [gypten is being prepared by Professor Ranke 
of Heidelberg and should appear in the course of the year, The original edition, now nearly 
forty years old, is well known in England through Lady Tirard’s translation, entitled Life 
in Ancient Egypt. 

Journ. of Egypt. Areb. vit. “ 
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M. Dévand, of Fribourg in Switzerland, hopes this year to issue the translation and 
commentary to his edition of the texts of the Instructions of Ptabhotp; also an edition of 
the Scala Magna, the Coptic-Arabic Dictionary made in the thirteenth century; of this 
very important source for dictionary-makers there exists at present only a primitive edition 
of the seventeenth century by that prodigionsly leaned but somewhat untrustworthy 
Jesuit Father, Athanasius Kircher. He is further compiling a list of the Coptic words ‘of: 
whieh the origin in the ancient language has been established with references to the 
literature of the discovery for each. 

Dr Hopfner of Prague, the author of a work on Greco-Egyptian Magic of which the 
first volume is reviewed below, hopes that the second volume containing the Greek texts 
will be published at the end of this year. Meanwhile he is seeing through the press a 
translation of Lawpnicuvs, De Myseriis Aegyptiorum, of which no German version as yet 
exists in print. Yet another volume is shortly to be expected from him, namely, an 
exhaustive collection of loci classic’ for Egyptian religion in the Fontes published at Bonn 
under the editorship of Professor Clemen. 

A fine monograph has just been published on the Church of St Barbara in Old Cairo, 
by Signor Patrioolo, architect-in-chief to the Committee of Conservation of the Monuments 
of Arab Art, and Professor Monneret de Villard of Milan, The same firm, Fratelli Alinari 
in Florence, is bringing out two works on Coptic Art hy Griineisen, Les Oaractéristiques de 
TArt Copte and Les Evangiles Copte-Arabes du XII au XITF Sizele, which were originally 
planned to appear under the auspices of the Russian Imperial Institute. 

A telegram from Cairo dated March 27 to the Times reconls the death of Naum Bey 
Shukair, director of the Historical Section of the Sudan Government. We tako the liberty 
of quoting the following notice which was appended to the telegram: i 

“Naum Bey Shukair accompanied the Gordon Relief Foree and also served under Lord. 

Kitchener and Sir Reginald Wingate. He was well-known as an expert on Sinai, of which 
he wrote a history, and his intimate knowledge of that country enabled him to render 
invaluable assistance in the Palestine campaign. He also wrote a history of the Sudan, and 
at the time of his death was completing a history of Arabia, on which he was a recognized 
authority. In him the British Government and the Sudan lose a most trusted and useful 
servant,” 
“Naum Shoncair Bey's History of the Sudan” (in Arabic) records many interesting 
particulars concerning that country for some centuries back from native sources, and in 
‘Sir Wallis Budge's History is constantly quoted as the principal authority for these more 
recent periods. 

Professor Boylan, of the National University of Ireland, hhas published an important 
study of Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt. We welcome the appearance of an Irishman in the 
field of Egyptology, the first since Edward Hincks who is reckoned among the early pioneers. 

Gustav Fock of Leipzig offers for sile as a whole the Egyptological library of Professor 
Steindorff, the well-known Coptic scholar and editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische 
Sprache. For the books, comprising most of the standard works published down to the 


beginning of the war and a vast number of pamphlets, together with a small collection of 
antiquities, the price asked is £1100. 
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Beschreibung der Aegyptischen Sammlung des Niedertandischen Reichamuscuma der Attertitiner in Leiden, xt 
Aonionange det Neven Reiches, Vierte Sire. By Dr B, A.A. Bobs. 8 pp. 1 photographie plates. 
Haug, Nijhot, 1980. Price, 25 Gulden, 


The Government of the Netherlands was early in the field to form « National collection of Egyptian 
sntiquities. ‘The foundation was Inid in 1825 by purchases at the sale of Henry Salt’s collection in 
London 5 two entire collections of molerate size wore addedl in 1890-and two years Inter the highly impor- 
tant collection made by Signor Auastasy, tho Danish Consul-General at Alexandria. Singo thone earliest 
days the growth has been aloy. For soine yours there was no plice in which the scoumulated treasures 
could be housed. At lengtl a substantial building was acquired, and in the summer of 1838 the Museum 
‘was opened to the public, Meanwhile Leemaus, onw of the earliest followers of Champollion, ha succeeded 
to Reuvens, the fitst custodian, in 1829, «nd was destined to preside over the museum for no lass than 
fifty-six youre. Not only were the antiquities carefully classified in the new galleries and a useful guide 
published, but, wondrous to relate, a systematic publication was begun in 1839 which in the course of 
Lemans! Jong life gure to the outside world of schiolary almost the entire contents of the mnseumm in 
stately volumes of coloured and outline drawings. For no other large collestion is such w record to be found 
except the vast Cairo catalogue, which was not commenced till 1904, more than sisty years after the 
Lagden Monuments, Tt waa a wonderful. entorprise and of high value to students of Egyptian antiquities, 
inscriptions and papyri. 

Lemans died in 1891 and was succeeded by Pleyte, who was followed in 1008 by Dr Boestr, the present 
custodian, Tder his rule there has been « thorough reorganization of the collection resulting in x par- 
ticularly clear and admirable display of its treasures in the best light. The old method of publiestion, 
remarkable though i was for the time, waa through the medium of somewhat inartintic and conroe 
drawings which often contrast strangely with the fine workuunship of the originals ; Dr Bocser, frst 
directorial assistant in the mnsoum of antiquities under the direction of Dr Holwerda, and then inde- 
pendently as keoper of the Exyptian section, inaugurated a now system of publication in which the fullest 
advantage was takon of photography. In 1005 the frst volumes of this character reproduced an important 
demotic papyrus of moral sayings, and, in» very large format, the whole of the monuments of the Old 
‘Eupire including a mastaba-chapel and some very oarly and remarkable statues. ‘They have been followed 
aitice 1908 by anaual portfolios of convenient sive, exch containing a number of photographic plates of the 
finest quality with « fow pages of concise description, By 1915 the statues, stelae, sculptured slabs, shrines 
‘snd other substantial monmments in stone had been eompletaly published. 

‘The museum possessos a number of exceptionally fine wooden coffins and cartonnages—stuccoed, 
Painted and then varnished—dating from the New Kingdom or later, and these wero chosen for the con- 
tinuation of the series. The present volume forms the fourth instalment of these coffins. In it eight are 
desoribed, all from the Anastasy collection, Twelve plates are devoted to the coffin of the Theban priest 
Ankhafi{n]khous, the lid, back, sides and interior of which are covered with symbolic representations in- 
scriptions and scenes from the Book of “That which is in the Undsrworld (Tet) finely executed, For the 
tails here, as often elaewhere, it is necessury to compare the old copies in Lemans" publication, which 
Also offers a satnple of the colouring. Next come three nested coffins of Puebasi (Phinehas), « priest with 
tuany titles, son of ZelchonsefConkh. ‘These are fully reprevented in the old pablication together with 
Phisiebas’ cangpic vases and the portable ease in which the vases were put ; a photographic plate in the 
new series howerer is devoted to the neatly decorated mummy-cartontage, ‘The last two plates represent the 
cover of the inuer coffin and the mummy-cartonnage of w woman, Ta-choire(?), whose two coffins also are 
[preserved in the museum. Neither of these had been published before. Visitors to the charming and old= 
fashioned town of Leyden should not fail to spare a day for the examination of the Egyptian collection, 

Lr, Gunwerra, 
we 
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‘Tytiasos & Pépoque minoenne: deude de peiistoire erétoie, By Josern Hagzimaxrs, Parix: Geuthner, 1921, 

‘Pp. 90; 10 pll, 48 figa Prise 25 francs 

‘Ton years ago the distinguished director of the Candia Musexm, Dr Joseph Hagsidakisy published in 
the "Edquepie “Apyaudoyie} an account of his very successful and interesting excavations at ‘Tyliseos in 
Crete. This account was of course in Greek. Naturally this fact would cause no difficulty to English 
scholars and archaeologists of public school and university training, and there has mrely been any question 
of translating the work of Grook archaeologists into English ‘The losened public best informed on Cretan 
‘matters, namely the British and Armericin, was adequately provided with the accounts of the Greek 
‘writers themselves. But in France there seems to be loss fuiliarity with Greok than with Latin, and 
‘Dr Hassidakis has thought it well to issu a translation into French of his work on lias, in order that 
the French educated. public, less well informed in this particular branch of knowledge perhaps than the 
British in spite of the admirable mueres de mulgarisation of M. Dusswid, might lear something of his 
very considerable discoveries, It is obvions too that, though German ray be the “language of archasology * 
(it has a serious rival in this métior nowadays in English), French commands w wider educated (though 
not specialist) public than any other language, and the school-trained familiarity with Greek which we 
find in England and in Germany and in a less dogroe in Amorica is after all, peculiar to those countries. 
Dr Hazzidals was therefore no doubt well advised in translating his work, a task in which be has had 
the help of French archaeological visitor to Crete, M. Franchet. Whether, however, he was equally well 
advised in permitting the translator to add notes recording his disagrecment with the author on various 
points about which the latter may be presumed to be the better informed may be doubted. Als, 
AM. Frayehet's introduction wss supertuous. Dr Haazidakis docs not need to be introduced to us by 
A. Franchet, whose eriticisms of Sir Arthur Evans's work at Knossos, are based only, ns he says himself, 
‘on a three months’ visit to Crete, ML. Franchet propnes a new terminology for Cretan period: he would 
call Evans's EM. Tand II periods “Aeneolithie;" EM, IIT and MMI Bronze 1" MAM Tl and beginning 
of MM. TIT “Bronze TL"; end of MM. 111, LM. T and 11, “Bronze TIT"; and LLM. TIE “Bronze TV.” 
Why not, if it so pleases him Nobody denies that EM. Cretans lived in the chaleolithie period, or that 
‘MLM. and LLM. belonged to the Bronze Age, and the statoment that ma nouvelle chronologie erétoiso” prefers 
to call the “Epoque géometrique” (apparently regarded as an Evansian term) "Ie" Age du Fer” is curions. 
‘What else has it ever been supposed to be? AL Franchet is discovering nothing new here, and the solution 
ot his doubts of and disagreements with “M. Evans” about the continuity of MLM. TLL, and so forth, may 
safely bo left to the latter. Probably M. Frauchet's divergences are not so important as he thinks For 
more detailed criticism of his attitude towards the British excavators the reader may be referred to the 
eacellent review of his Rapport ur wae Mission en Ovite et en Egypte which appeared in the Journal of 
Heltenie Studies, xxxvu (1918), p.203. In this be was quite wuficiently, yet good-humouredly, rebuked for 
his odd ideas and somewhat discourteous statements about the work at Knossos, while at the rime tite 
the fullest credit was given him for the originality and interest of the observations which, as a practical 
student of such matters in France, he was able to make aa to probable ancient technical processes of 
pottery-making, in Egypt as well as in Crete. For these archaeologists are nnuch indebted to him. When 
he states, however, that the excavations of Dr Hazzidakis “sont, & mon avis, los plus importantes qui ont 
tg faites jusqurici en Créte, non pas att point de vue de la valour intrinsdque des objets trouvés, mais 
celui de leur documentaire,” he shows that he hus little sense of proportion in general archaeological 
mattors, and unjustly miuitaizes not only the work at Knossos, but that at Gouri and elsewhere on 
tho Hierapetra isthmus, whore the greatest possible attention has always been paid to the obsorvation and 
recording of everything found, by (to uso M. Franchet’s own words) “la méthode rigowreuse qui a perinis 
aux antews q'éablir péremptoireient des divisions chronologiques wWappuyant aur des faits,& Yexalusion 
de toute hypothise,* which he ascribes to Dr Hazzidakia. ‘There is:no doubt that the Greck archasologlt 
(ho uses the “Ainoan” chronological terminology of Evans, by the way), his done his work excellently, 
and he bas no need of exaggerated tributes that are unjust to others. 

‘The objects he has discovered, as well as the “palsco” in which they were found, are mainly of Late 
Minonn Land IL date, A plan of this building is given (Fig. 1). In its lowest deposits was found a good 
deal of EM. pottery ofall three periods, but very little MLM, in which the excavation is deficient, ‘The 
objects of outstanding interest are of LLM. date and ate limited in nutuber; wis, the interesting fragment 
‘of mural painting (FL. IX) depicting a fan (no doubt carried by a Habellifer, na restored by Dr Haraidakls), 
the brouze figure of « man in the saluting o adoring attitude (Pl, VI), the splendid obsidian vase (Fig. 27), 
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‘and the great bronze eaukirons (Figs 29, 30). Of these, the praying man, the obsidian vase, and Fig. 30 
havo already been reproduced in England in my Aegean Archacology (1013), Fign. 14, 8, nd 12. ‘The first 
haa rocently Yen almost exactly paralleled by another figure of male orant identified in the British 
‘Museum by Mr F. N. Pryeo, and published by hit in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol.xIt; pt.i. Several 
inscribed tableta were alvo found (Fig. 194) at Tylissos, which no doubt will be important later on. 

Dr Hassidakis appends a translation of an ilastrated paper of his on Cretan Tombs of the Bronze Age 
(periods M.M. TI and LM. TI) at Stavroménos, S.W. of Candia, which appeared in the Atheniache 
Mittetungen in 1918. 
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Aegyptinches Handirterbuek, By Avour Enaas and Hensiass Gaarow. Berlin: Reuther and Reichard, 
OBL. viii+-238 autographed pages. 

‘The need of « hieroglyphic dictionary incorporating the resulta of reoent research hus long been felt, 
nd still remained after the publication of Sir Ernest Budge’s praiseworthy volume some eighteen months 
‘ago, The modest yolime now presented to us by Professor Erman and Dr Grapow does, on the contrary, 
{go a great way in the direction of supplying the want, not merely because the name of Professor Erman bist 
Jong been almost synonymous with advanco in Egyptian philology, but also because the two scholars have 
liad at their disposal the vast collections of material accumulated for the great Egyptian dictionary in 
course of preparation by the united German academies. ‘The new book replaces a far briefor Aegyptisehes 
Glowar issued by Professor Erman in 1904. The same general arrangemeut ix retained, but in the present 
case printed hieroglyphs and text are supplanted by the very neat and legible handwriting of Dr Grapow. 
On the loft, ater the transliteration into European characters, come the ordinary hieroglyphic writings ; 
the middle column gives the meanings in German, with Coptic and othor equivalents ; the right-hand 
section is reserved for alternative and rarer spellings, often those of earlier and later periods. No references 
‘are quoted, probably rightly; the book is essentially one for students, and even a scanty inclusion of 
rofurences would have entailed a great increase in its size, As it ia the authors wore tied down to & 
restricted number of pages, which forced them to make a choice among the suitable words, and many will 
regret that a hundred pages more could not have been adiled, so that somo other far from scarce words 
ight haye been included ; without careful search T have noted the omission of such fairly common words 
a méé edge” “brink,” Ai-t? « land measure, jm? “wanderer” “ stranger," bb "brew," ino “net.” On the 
‘whole, however, so faras a tather carsory exatnination permits 4 verdict, tho choice has been very judicious 
and the student will find his noeds well supplied, It must not be forgotten that the meanings of a large 
amber of words still remain sndetermined, aud an explicit statement to this effect in each case, though 
perhaps soothing to a constientions lester, would have been without any other utility which could com- 
ensate for tho waste of valuable space. -At the end of the book is a handy list of signe employed ua 
Abbreviations of cartain words, a list of Semitio equivalents, and further lists giving the names of the 
omes and of the months—tho latter in a rather mislesding form in view of my discovery that Mesore® 
‘was originally an epithet of the first month of the Egyptian year. 

‘That “ Enwax-Guavow" is destined to become as indispensable an instrument of philological work as 
‘was “BavgscH” in a rather distant past, seems a foregotie conclusion. Yet the hook still bears the mark 
of « pioncering work, and it would not be dificult for any competent scholar, from the angle of his own pa 
ticular experience, to find fault with details, thongh always at the risk of correction by those who have under 
thoir fingors the vast collection of evidence assembled for the great Berlin dictionary, ‘The fow comment 
‘which { venture to put forward are mere casual jotting, but this detail or that may prove serviceable when 
‘stow edition is contemplated. As regards readings, p¥t sould be read for p/w in the homonymous words 
for “antiquity” and “a kind of loaf" ; the w belongs only to the satus pronomivatia and to derivatives, 
and the samo doubtless holds true of tep(ie)t (ipt exome) in apite of early erroneous writings with w, In 
en(t) unecessary regrot is shown for an old friend who has proved worthless. Tx there a shred of evidence 
for jpd Proviant” 1 I translate tho word “rations” “donative,” and belieee that all hieroglyphic spellings 
favour the derivation from di give." No amount of reiteration will take me believe in smf-t?— "ame ; 
amy alternative suggestion for the later (2ieranie Tests, p. 27%, n. 28) may bo wrong, but is, [submit worth 
consideration. 1 now agree with Sethe that for “mouth is preferable to rf and to my own suggestion 
#1; ifthe fullor form be retained, then consistency demands that a like treatment: be accorded to # "pond." 
‘Tho reading #¢-$62 “table of the Prince” is new to me, and it would be interesting to nee the evidence. 
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‘Turing vow to nicanings, one is glad to note that here and there closer approximations have been 
atterpted than in the Glossar. Bat iat “Art Nilfsch” for the Arabic dulti and odd “ Art Baum und dewen 
Frucht ;—rowp” for the Arabic nebel ignore facts long since established, Is it really impomible to disoover 
‘the exact meaning of the formula ied Ar-£, paraphrased by “ gegrisst scist du"? It is wurprising to find 
‘the writing with @ preferred to that with @; the Pyramids have both, bat the Middle Kingdom 
favours the latter, T cannot help feeling that the sense is “ rouchsafe (coord) thy faco” or “fayour” ; nd 
means to “confer” in reference to an office or the like, and may have been used aa a select word for “to 
give” “incline” or the like. "Und in this phrase looks like an imperative ; but materials to follow up the 
‘dou fail me at present. Yr certainly does not mean (German) “Art; whaterer the difficulty of auch 
Phrases ai wf br he-/ [alone in his exclusiveness” ie. quite unique) there can I bat little doubt that 
the word is properly the abstract from the verb-stem del “exclnde” * prevent" ; the compound preporition 
drive “except” “ beside” could not arise from a wort meaning * manner,” bt can do so very well from n 
word meaning “exclusion” Dir I believe to have a cognate meaning; the nten seems to mean * to forbid " 
like Arabic haraam, whence such significations a» “holy* “consecrated” ; as pointing it this direotion 
Berahoh 1,21, 26 will be found interesting, dre there meaning " peivacy* almost ke the neighbouring wtf, 
It is disappointing to find He stilt described aa the god of nourishment (me Prov. Soe. BBL Arch, SEXVIT, 
43, 83). In the domain of grammar, I welcome the opportunity to record Sethe's correction of a view of 
my own ; dtwy and tliet represent the old pronouns dwt and fut, not fw and fe, The inclusion of dem 
(given as Tua) for “whol” “what I" requires qualification, since these meanings really only apply to the 
Clement mt ‘The assignation of verbs to their respective classes is not alwayn as carefully ourried ‘out in 
‘aight bave been expected. dw (mudieT) cannot posibly be ne. inf: on account of Coptic movre, 
inf, since geminating forms are found (nimi in P Koh. 2, 19, ntrrin Urk, vv, 263, 6), 
the aaino reason (gH in Cairo $0599, 108 ; Sinai 90,12); 12 Su Sue, inf. because of 


Here 1 must conclude, hoping that the above criticimns tay not have conveyed « wrong impression. 
Regarded as 1 whole, the handbook for which we have to thank Professor Erman and Dr Grapow is wold 
thmugh and through, & monument of fine aod progressive scholarship, the production of which anid 





Inatitut Papyrologiqua de t'Universit de Lille, Papyres dénotiques de Lill, Tome Ve, By Hewux Sortan, 

Paris: Gouthner, 1081. Pp, x¥ +93, with 18 photographic plates. Price, 75 francse 

‘The excavations carried out by M. Jouguet of Lille i 1901 and 1902 in the southernmost region of the 
Faiytim produced « quantity of the mumny-cartonnage which is beloved of the hunters of Greek papysi. 
‘The productive sites wero two : Medtnet en-Nehis, “the City of Haas,” identified with the little village of 
Magddla, “the Migdols" lying at the west end of the Gharak basin, and Ghoris, anothee anal! enound, two 
‘ours’ march to the north of the former. ‘The waste papers out of which atch cartonnages were iada were 
bbooght by the loeal undertakers from central depots, so that they seldom throw much light on the par. 





to Euergetos, with ove interesting outlier of the 
lemaic waste paper from both aites appears to have 
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‘work there is being 40 successfully accomplished, Some examples are in remarkably good preservation, 
others are little more than precious seewps. 

‘The subjects touched! on in thin first gathering ure varied and in many cases new. Four concern the 
bail for prisoners, and were first read by Mr Sottas ia valuable article in the Journal Asiatique for 1914 
which should be consulted, Besides those there re a curious und difioult suppliant letter, sworn declaras 
ions of the numbers of sheep and goats by proprictors, tax receipts, a sale of “liturgies” or priestly 
‘emoluments, sales of property, » marringe contract of the fourth ceutury, rules of a religious association of 
the third century, form of recsipt by « building-contractor, w list of priestesses, and etatisticn of tho move- 
‘mont of workmen or population in a district. In most of them there ix an abundance of puzzles to be 
solved. -M. Sottan in his introduction aketches the earlioe work of French demotists, which naturally oan- 
cern mostly the ingenious Revilloxt whose laboriousness while it opened up new fields was too often 
‘loat nullified by extraordinary inoxaetitnde. Unlike kis predecessor, M. Sottas distinguishes betwoen 
certainty anil conjecture. He brings « wide knowledge aud neuto mind to the problems rained and dis- 
‘cusses them in a thoroughly sciontitic way. This publication will greatly help to restora the credit of 
omotio studios in Franco, nnd it in to ba hoped that it will gain further recruits, for the meeting-ground 
of Grecle “papyrology” with Kgyptology must throw light on tho history of Hellenistn in yoneral aud that 
is subject of growing inyportanco in the eyes of scholars, 

Laut uot close this brief review without « reference to the enterprise of the publisher, Paul Geuthner, 
who has undertaken tho risk in these hard times of giving to scholars an important book full of dificult 
Printing and with exvellent photographic plates on a subject that cannot by any means be called popular, 

F, Lt, Guerre. 





Guimomtson-Aoveriscmien Orvmxnancxuszavnnn, Mit viner eingohencten Darstellung dex griechivch-ayn- 
Aretinien Drcmononglanbens vend dee Voravaretsungen unt Mitet dea Zanbers Wberhaypt unc der 
magischen Divination im besonderen. By Dr Taxovon Hovrxen, of the German University in Praguo, 
1. Band (Wastar's Studien s, Palucogruphie w, Papyruakuncle xt), Leipsig ; H. Haossel-Verlag 1921, 
Av and 268 wutographed pages, 

Among the papyfi found in Egypt are some which contain Grook weitings on ningic, "Thero aru two of 
those Papyri magick in Paris, edited by Weswly?; two in Borlin, edited by Parthey?: two in Leyden, 
alited by Leomans’, and re-edited by Dieterich”; and seven (but most of them quite short) in the British 
Museum, editad by Wooly? and also hy Kenyon! ‘The extant oopios were mostly written iu the thind or 
fourth century aftor Christ ; but. as tany of the texte contained in them must have been in existence for 
some considerable time before these copies were written, the date of compurition af thew documents inay 
bbe put somewher about the sovond century a0, 

‘Tho contents of tho Greck inugic papyri amount altogether to more than 7000 lines. Aud to these mit 
be added 9 Demotic magio papyrus, writton in the Egyptian language in the thind contury a.p,, which hax 
boon edited und translated by F. LL Grifith and 1. Thompwon. ‘This Demotie papyrus is closely counccted 
with tho Greek magic papyri of the smo period ; it contains a collection of charros of the sane kind ; and 
it appoars that o large part of its contents, if not the whole, has been translated from Greek originals, 

‘The contents of the pupyri consist of instructions for the performance of magic operations, Each of 
the several pamgraphs or sections is a Keparate document, written in this form : “In order to produce a 
given result, you must do such and such things, and speak or write such and such words” Each of the 
louger papyti may bo described as A rorosrer's note-book, in which he entered, without any attempt at 

. systematic arrangement, « series of prescriptions of this kind, mostly transmitted to hit from earlier 
magicians, 

‘We have in these papyri a large mass of evidence concerning magic an taught and practived in Egypt 
under the Roman empire, Thero is much in therm that throws light on certain aspects of the life and 

+ ‘Two were pablished here; « thint with wn important dating in the epagomenal days was published and 
Alscusied in the Comptes Hendus of the Acadamy for 1922, 

2 Denkache, der K. Ahad. der Wivsensch., Phil-hist, Clase, Ba. xxxvt, Wien, 1888, and th. Ba, xist, 1803, 

 dDhunil. der Ahad. der Wissenschy Bertin, 1865, 

4 Papyri Greeci Mua. Lupd-Bat., Vol. 1, 1885, Papyri Vand We - 

* Pa, V, Juhrieher far Clas. Ph, Bopp. xt, 1888: Pop, W, Atranas, Leipai, 1801, 

* Greek Papyr in Brit. Mus, Catalogue with text, 1808, 
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Ahought of those times, and especially on the history of religion ; much that should bo of interest to 
‘anthropologists and students of folklore; and much that invites incostigation from the point of view of 
the peycholngist. But hitherto it haa been dificult for those who might have mado yse of these documents 
to get access to them, and to avail themselves of the material contained in them. ‘The papyri hve indeed 
been deciphered and transcribed by exports ; the texts have been to somo extent, though far from com 
pletely or finally, restore! and emended by their first editors: and in that form they have for some tine 
‘been in print. But these printed texts, and auch further emendations and comments on them as bave been 
‘subsequently published by others, are scattered about in foreign periodicals and elsewhere ; and when one 
‘has hunted hem up, it ix not eany to make out their meaning. ‘Those who are interested in the subject 
have long been wishing to see the documenta brought together and re-edited in one body, with much aids to 
the reader aa may conveniently be given. 

Tt appoure from un article by Preisendans, in Wiener Studien 1918, that shortly before the war, 
‘arrangements were mado in Vienna to supply this waut by publishing a Gorpua of the Magic Papyri. The 
editing of the several papyri was nisigned to certain scholans of whom Proisendans was one, atl the work 
hua been begun ; but it war stopped hy the wat, which made printing impossible, How much of it has 
‘boon done, and whether there is now auy prospect of ita completion and publication, we are uot iufortnad. 
Dr Hopfner, in his Preface, dated Feb, 1020, says about this only that the new edition of the Greek Magic 
Papyri, undertaken by Preisendans ind his colleagues, “nicht erfolgt ist.” 

‘But « large instalment of tho thing wanted is now supplied by Dr Hopfaer's book. (Hii work is in two 
‘volumes of which the first alone haa hitherto come to hand; but the sacond may be expected to appaar 
shortly.) He divides the numerous charms or magical operations given in the papyri into four classes, vin. 
(1) Schuts- und Abwekrengesnuder (charms for protecting the operator and warding off hart from bie) ; 
(2) Angrif unl Sohadensaubor (charm for attacking and harming others) ; (3) Lirbes- und Machtsauber 
ove-charms, and charms for getting power over others) ; and (4) Brbenntnis- wait Ofenbarvagaauber 
(charts for getting information from gods or demons, é4. divination-charms). He has volected a his 
epecial subject tho fourth class, divination-magie; aud in hix second volume be will give a revised text of 
the divination-charms in Ube Magic Papyri (that is of more than sixty charm), with translation and eom- 
‘mentary. “Hin revised toxt will be based on the printed editions and the emendations af numerous wcholars, 
of whom he names (including the fet editors) thirty-seven, Thus, as noon aa bin sooond volume appears, 
4 lange part of the contents of the magic papyri will be much more easily accowible and intolligible than 
‘they bave hitherto been. Ax to those parts which fall under the threo other houdings, Dr Hopfner makes 
‘no promise ; but it may be hoped that he—or if not ho, some other or athees—will subsequently re-edit in 
‘tho saino way thoww other documents alnc, aid thereby place at the disponal of atudenta tho whole of the 
‘muatorial contained in the papyri 

It might perhaps be objected nzuinst Dr Hopfucr's classification of the documents that it does not cover 
Hw whole ground. ‘Therw are in tho popyri numerous charms the purpose of which in to get some benefit 
(eg, wealth, good lick, ete.) fr the operutor, and which can. handly be included in any of his four clasia 
Would he put them under Schute- und Abwehrungnauber? In auch an instance as tho quaint charm for 
sting « good domestic servant (Pap, Lend. 126) that would involve a yary forced interpretation of the 
termom Schute and Absechrwng, 

Perhopw it would be bettor to classify the charm in diferent way, ‘Tho man who uses magio wants 
nnd expecta to do by mean of it ono of two things; either to get Anoledge of somathing, and expecially 
forwknowlodge of future eventa ; oF else, to influence the cores of event, ie. to cause something to tale 
place, o prevent something from taking place. ‘The charms givon in the papyri may tharofore be divided 
into two main classes ‘The first class (A) consists of charms, the purpose of which is to get information 5 
this may be called divination-mapic, nnd it is this kind of magio (Brbeuntnis- und Ofenbarwngueaitor) thas 
{ns the special subject-mattor of Dr Hopthver's book. ‘The second clase (B) consiats of charms intendst to 
infiuonce events ; and this may be divided into mub-claswes. ‘There are charzoa the purpona of which is 
(Ba) to produce sorne result for the operator, without iramediate or explicit reference to any othor parson ; 
‘under this bead fall (Ba) charms for protecting the operator from harm (Dr Hopfuer's Sohute- wad 
Aoakrungenuber) and (B42) charms intended to got some benoit for hin (eg, to make hitn Iueky, rich, 
andiotme, oF eloquent; to make him invisible or to change him into the form of some animal; to got for 

4, 6 “failing spirit” whove serviced will bo at hin disposal), ‘Then are wlio 
humerous charms the purpose of which ta (Bb) to act on some person other than the operator, Under this 
head fall (Bb 1) charms intended to work on others to their harm (Dt Hopfuer’s Angrifs. und Schaden. 
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suber), oF to mnke them subject to the operstor’s will (Dr Hopfner’s Livber- undt Machtsauber); and 
(Bb 3) charm intended to act on othery for their benefit. But in the Magic Papyri, the sub-class Bb 1 is 
Tange and various (to it belong keriesuos, dyeryal and giNrpa, daxiray, éreroneal (including deiporopeo!), 
Oyporsroxs, Groraxrixd); and the mab-cliss Bb? is represented by a few specimens only (directions for 
casting out daemons from persons possessed by them, and some few prescriptions for healing hurts and 
diseases), Tt was commonly belioved that magicians not only had supernatural powers at their disposal, 
Tit used those powers largely, if not solely, for the purpose of harming or subjecting others (ce. for 
‘purposes which fall under the sub-class Bb 1).’ Hence it was that they wore feared and hated, and that the 
‘practice of magic was forbidden by Roman law. ‘There is in the Magio Papyri enough of this harmful kind 
of magic (ée. of charms intended to do harm) to show that the writers of those documents fully deserved 
the bad repate which attached to men of their oooupation. 

{t-would seom best to classify the charms in some such way as this, But there are chartos that can ba 
used for two or more differout purposes, and some that can bye used for any purpose whatever; and i any 
classification bused (as are both Dr Hopfner’s and that here propased) on the purpose or intended effect of 
the magical operation, a plaice must be provided for these also, 

‘The valuo of Dr Hopfuer's work ix not howover veriously impaired by any defvet that may be found in 
hin classification of snagic, Whatever mothod of division may be preferred, the divination-charms form a 
class distinct from the rest, wnd it is woll to have thot dealt with separately. 

Tn re-editing and commenting on the divination-charms in the Magic Papyri, Dr Hopfuer renders « 
‘much needed service. But he has done mrch more than this, By way of introduction to his worle on 
divination-magic, he has written a comprohensive trustise on ancient Greek and “Greod-ayneretio” 
tmagic in general, —a treatine which fills the whole of his first voluine, and will be supplemented by sore 
‘additional chaptors in his second volume ; and in this treatise ho nsos as his material not only the data 
supplied by tho Magio Papyri, but also whntover is relovant to bis purposo in Greek and Latin writingn in 
‘gonioral down to the aisth eontury 4.0, and morw eapecially in thove of the Neoplatonints, Hin way of 
doaling with the subject can bo best indicated by giving a short aummary of his conypuctua of contenta, 
‘The chief headings are as follow 

Pane Ui THE BRINos INTRIOKEDIATE MRTWHEY GODS AND Atk, and the relations of these beings tothe yode 
‘andl 0 men: (1) the daemons (x) aorording to the touching of philomphers (b) according to popular notions ; 
(8) the *Aeroes® anud disembodied human souls 

Pane IT, ‘To ateax WHEREAY WHR ESTERMRDIAR NHEINGH AND TIL GODA CAN ME INPLUENCHD mY MEN, 
Ch, 1; "Sympathy" and “untipathy” ; the “rympathetic® or * aymbolio” animate planta, and winerats. Cb. 2: 
‘The human bodly ax mierocom in “aynputhy” with the macrocou, C8; DiaomBoded human souls influenced 
‘by moans of the so-callilobrios the obaia of living men, and of gods, Ch, 4: Gode and daemona influenced 
‘by moans of voles and spnech: the “authentio" god-namen the voces myatione, cowel-soundt, ete, Ch. 8: The 
Amployment of the Saympathetio® or “symbolic” animals, planta, and minerate, in combination with the 
immaterial moana (viz, namer, aounds, and verbal formulae) anointings, fumigations, inks, statuatten, 
drawinga the prociater hy which god:soule are put into statues in cult and magic. Ch. 0: Antecedent cone 
ditions for success in working magic: obserwation of time and place; purity"; speciat directions for the 
several parte of which every magical operation consists 

‘All this i contained in the frmt volume in tho second volume there will bo some additional chapters 
‘on ancient snagio in general, and some on divination-magic in particular. On ouch point dealt. with, 
‘Dr Hopfnor gives copious references both to the ancient sources (from which he quotes largely) and to the 
writings of modern scholars. He appears to have studied the subject exhaustively ; and the rowulta of his 
‘tndiog are placed before tho reader in clourly nod concisely worded statements. He malo it his business 
to give us fhots and he gives fucts in plenty, duly ordered and arranged, Among tho facta which he given 
‘are the theories of sncient philosophers concerning that “intermediate realin of daemons and ghosts on 
‘which the magicians werw thought to exert influence, and from which they wore nupposed to draw supar- 
fiatural power. But he does not himself theorize ; and those who want disquisitions concerning the origin 
‘of magic, oF discussions of the question how magio is to be dofined, or how it is related to religion, must 
look for them elsewhere. Hin treatise will be none the less useful because he keeps within the limite he 
‘bas laid down for himself; and we may expect that it will be generally recognized ns the standard text- 
took on the magio of the Roman Empire. Ho refrains from adducing parallels either from mediaeval and 
‘modern gio as practised in civilioed countriey or from corresponding practices among uncivilized races 
{in tho present and the rvoent past, Here aro ample fields for other workers, It would be an attractive taske 

Tourn. of Egypk. Atch, vim 6 
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to trace the history of magic in Europe, or of any ove branch or department of magic, through the Middle 
Ages, and down to the survivals or revivals of magical practices that are to be found among us to-day’ and 
‘anyone who should undertake such a task could not do better than take Dr Hopfoer's book as his starting: 
point, and work on similar Tines 

A critic whose aim was to discover mistakes would, for the most part, find himself battled by Dr 
Hopfuer's sccaracy. But it may be well to mention a few pusages in which some alteration seems 
desirable, 

In his account of the eattior philosophic theories concersing duetnons (Past I, 18),he does not mention 
Px-Plato Bpinomia It is true that, in dealing with philosophic writings tefare Plotinus, he ia intention. 
ally brief; but tho pasage about daemons in Epinomis 9545985 0 might have been referred to with 
advantage, as later writers, including Neoplatonista, were influenced by it. See, for instance, Chalcidiux 
Jn Tim. 3§128—135, Mullach Fr. PA. Gr. 1, 210—212,—a passage which might be added to Dr Hopfner's 
references to the Neoplatonists. Chaleidius is thinking of the Epinomés in § 134. 

Posidonins who wrote n book =«pi dauiver <a jpden, is not mentioned in Part I a, and bis mame 
does not occur in the Index to Vol. 1; but bis teaching concerning. disembodied souls is spoken’ of else- 
where in this volume. There is in Vol. r no scooant of Posidanius' doctrine of divination (known to 1s 
chiefy through Cie. De dir.) ; nut that, and the taxching of the Stoics in general eonoerninng jatar, msy 
‘perhaps have been reserved for Vol. 1. 

Dr Hopfner repeatedly says things about Pythagoras which it would be dificult to prove; eg. that 
Pythagoras distinguished three classes of daemons (315); that Pythagoras knew the planets, and called 
‘ach of thom by a distinct name (§ 140) ; that Pythagoras attributed voises to daetnons (3200), and said 
‘that daemons know the future (§ 243). ‘There are few things, if any, of which it can be anserted without 
doubt that they were said by Pythagoras; and it is aafer to say that this or that opinion was attribated. 
to Pythagoras by some person oF persons who lived long after hita. 

Dr Hopfoer says ($61) that the so-called “Intblichi de mysteriis liber® was written by a pupil of 
Tamblichus. Is that certain! The suthor of that treatise (which might more conveniently be called. 
Abammonis ad Porphyriem reaponsun) resembles Iamblichus in combining theengia with philosophic 
doctrine of the Neoplatonic type ; but there is no reason to think that Lamblichus was the first inventor 
‘of that combination, or that all who intermixed theurgia with philosophy learnt from famblichus, 
Plotinus held aloof from thewyia, bat Porphyry accepted it to some extent, though not so largely 8 
Iamblichim. ‘The De myst. appears, on the fac of it, to have been written by a contemporary of Porphyry, 
‘to whom it is adudresed, and to whose letter it is « reply > and the writers tanc of courteous condescension 
suggests that he was, if not an older man than Porphyry, at any rate not muich younger. But Iamblichus 
‘was junior to Porphyry, and was a popil of one of Porphyry's pupils, as well as of Porphyry himself, 
pupil of lamblichus could not therefore have been old enoagh to write this treatise before the death of 
Porphyry. ‘The phileophie doctrine of the De myst. agrees with that of Tamblichus, in ao far as both sre 
Neoplatonic; but it would be difficult to find in the De mywt. any trace of those special characteristics by 
‘which the theology of Tamblichus was distinguished from that of other Neoplatonists after Plotinus— 
eg. bis discovery of a warrizamw dpprror distinct from and beyond or above the éAde t» (Damuascius De 
rine. ce. 43, 45, and 51). It is true that Zeller (i, ii p. 786m: 2) thought he found that doctrine in 
‘De mya. 8, 2 ; but he seems to have interpreted that pesmge wrongly. Moreover, Iamblichts constricted 
complicated system of triads (Zeller op cit. p.748), but there is no mention of these triads in the De myst. 

Dr Hopfuer (f 147) makes certain statements about Apollonius of Tyana, for which he has no authority 
‘except Philostratua—that ia, none at all; for what Philostratus saye about Apollonius is not evidence. 
‘The passage to which be refers might have been rightly adduced to show that cortain notions were current 
ip the time of Philostratua. 

After giving a summary of the contents of Cicero's Somaium Scipionis, Dr Hopiner says (§ 282) “Thore 
‘is no doubt that Cicero is here following the tosching of Posidonius.” But on this point some speak less 
-eonfidently ; «g- Rohde (Payche, 1894, p. 610) says =1f Posidonius bas really been made use of in the 
Somn. Seip. atl (op. it p. 616) “It in at least very likely (sehr glaublich) that in the Somn. Seip. Cicero 
tuade use of Posidonius” It seems to be established that one thing at loast in the Somn. Seip., viz the 
notion that bestified human souls dwell in the Milky Way, was derived from the “Vision of Empedo- 
‘imas," the author of which was Heractides Ponticus (Robde, op. ci. p. 386 aq.) Tt is possible that this notion 
‘was transmitted to Cicero through Posidonias, or through some other intermediary ; but itis alao possible 
that Cicer» took it directly from Hersctides, aid that there is good deal more in the Soma, Seip, that 
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omnes from the same sonree. Tn composing an imaginary dream concerning the lot of disembodied souls, 
Cicero would be likely to look for suggestions in an imaginary vision on the same subject composed by am 
earlier author; and in the * Vision of Empedotimus” he would find the sort of thing he wanted. It ia 
known that Posidonins spoke much of the atmosphere, which he held to be the abode of all disembodied 
‘souls except the select fow who are worthy to nscend higher and dwell in heaven ; but in the Soma. Soip- 
nothing is said about the atmosphere. This fuct rather tells aginst the view that the chief source of the 
‘Somn, Seip. was Posidontis, 

Tn § 004, Dr Hopfner spenks of the Jiudos, which was an instrument wed in cults of Dionysus and the 
Mother-goddess, and employed by sorcerers und witches in invocatious af Heeate and in love-charms, He 
says the féjdor was a spinning-top (Kreisel). But it is almost, if not quite, ovrtain that the rhombus was 
not w top, ‘There can be little doubt that Andrew Lang (Custom and Myth, 1885, pp. 20-44) was right iu 
ssying that judor means “bull-roarer." The bull-roarer is a thin flat piece of wood, shaped Ike a Taurel- 
leaf, with a string tied to one end of it. The operator, holding the loose end of the string, whirls the thing 
round and rourid in the air, and thereby produces « wein! roaring sound, ‘This instrument is used by boys 
in England as w toy, and by savages in Australia (where itis called turadua), in Africa, and in America, 
in religious mystery-rites. A bronze ciombus is spoken of in Theoor.1t, 30, and an iron rhombes in Pap. 
Mag. Par. i 2300; but it in most likely that the Greek rhombus wna commonly made of wood, like the 
boull-zoarer of English boys and Australian blackfellows. ‘The identification of the féyloe of outt and tagie 
‘vith the ball-roarer is confirmed by the other uses of the word fio. A spocies of Bat-fish ve called 
Bipfos ; and tat-fish is very much like a bull-roarer in shape, but not at all like « top. In Greek 
geometry w fjpor means an equilateral but not rectangular parallelogram, ie, a lozenge-shaped figure. 
Change each of the two curved sides of the bull-roarwr into two equal straight lines meeting at an obtuse 
angle, and you get a losenge. A. Lang, 7, p. 5, gives an engraving of « bull-roarer (from New Zealand), 
the sides of which are samewhat straightened ; and its shape ia approximately that of a geometrical 
rhombus, 

Dr Hopfuer quotes Theocr. 1, 30, xii deci’ ide fiyBos 3 yaduroe &’Agpodiras, | Se river Buvciro rab 
aueripnos Osppo. He takes the meaning to be *As this top is spun by Aphrodite.” But the sentence 
ought surely to be punctuated as it is in Wordsworth’s edition: ybr Bud? Be jipfor 6 xadxeor, ¢€ 
“Adppodirar de rivos Bivairo eA. ‘The riombus ia whirled, not by Aphrodite, but by the woman who works 
the charm ; itis che man that is to be whirled by Aphrodite, 

In § 688, he says that the Emperor Julian slanghtored buys in magical sucrifices, Hore he seems to 
Accept too readily the slanderous statements of Julian's Christian enemies. The early Christiaus were 
accused by pagana of slaughtering children in their religious rites; is there any more resson to believe the 
fccusstion in the one case than in the other 

In $724, he quotes an extract from an *Oratio" of Hermes Trismegistus “ad regem Aegyptiani" which 
hho has found in Nicephorus Gregoras Scholia ad Synexit de ineomniia, He lus overlooked the fact that the 
passage which he quotes is taken from Corpus Hermeticum xvt, 2 (Roitzonstein Puimundres p. 349), where 
it occurs, with some differences of reading, in an epistle of Asclopius to King Ammon, 

Tt may be doubted whether Dr Hopfner is wholly right in what ho says wbout oéeia (Part tt, ch. 8). 
‘The word otgia is used in the papyri as a tochnical term of magic. In sate eases, this word denotes a 
ronterial thing which comes from the body of the person on whom the charm is meaut to work, or has 
been in contact with that person's body; for instance, « lock of hair, or w scrap of worn clothing. The 
‘operator gets hold of something of this sort, aud places it in_contact or conjunction with: something that 
representa or symbolizes the supematural agent (god, daemon, or ghost) ; nnd he thereby subjects the 
Perwon to the action of that agent. In other cases, the won! oigia is uséd to denote sotmething taken from 
‘ corpse, eg, a skull or bone, of o handful of earth from a grave. By putting any stich remnant of a dead 
‘man in contact with or proximity to the person to be acted on, you place that person under the power of 
the dead man’s ghost. 

How did the word ofefa come to be uscd in this way! Dr Hopfner seeks to explain the Tatter of these 
two uses by saying (§ 645) that “betwoen the restless soul (of the Buuodisaros, dapor, oF draqor) and its 
‘earthly body, the present corpse, there is an occult connexion.... Hence the earthly remains of these dead 
petoons belong to the Weenteit (essence oF oubstatice) of their wile; nnd for this reason the Greeks are 
wont to ue the word ofeia to denote these relics of corpses, He wlio pomscases the oiaia of a restless soul, 
‘and knows how to employ it rightly, thereby gets influence cu that soul, and can make it subject to his 
‘will? Would he likewise explain the oiia of a living person (¢g, ofeta denoting a lock of hair) as meaning 
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the “essence” oF “substance” of that person's sul T It in difficult to nccopt this explanation ; x lock of 
hair cut from a. person's head has, no doubt, some sort of conuexion with that person's soul, but murely 
cond not be called the Hossence” of it, 

Tt seems more likely that ofa, when thus used, means a substantial OF material thing, 04 opposed to 
the unsubstantial or immaterial wurde employed, ce, the nawe or verbal formula. In an dywyiy for 
Justance, the operator writes on a tablet oF image the name of the woman an whom ho is necking to work, 
‘and the words “Bring her to mo,” o something Lo that effet he wleo attaches to it a look of her hair, 
ce, « muteriat thing which representa her, The latter is called wigia,—presisibly in contrat to tho 
words, In othor cases, the operator summons the dead man's ghont by a verbal invvoation, and at the 
rome tinse makes tse of w bone taken from the grave ; and the bone, &e a ynéeriad ching which ropresonta 
‘tho dead man’ ghost, is called oiea,—likewise ip contrast to the Words, For otwia hieaning a material 
thing, ef, Arist, De catlo 3. 1, 2084 28; raiv dir Neyonieue rb wir dover oteiay wh 8 py val med 

fn is piv ed re dirht cowpea, olay sip ual yiv eal ri ederronxa votre, xal bow de rove 

low rin re civehor ofparde ai ri pia aired, cal mihi rare {a xa xd ur cal rh pila rove, ‘Tha wor 

aia in therw contrasted with pyoy and wddos ; we should have A more exact parallel to its wan in. mnagio, 

instance could be found In which It was contrasted with roy or Adyos, ‘The Stoios habitually ured 

the word olgia in the sonve of “corporval substance” ; and though the sorcerers were not etudanta of 
Philosophy, a term employed in Stoic physics might very well find its way down to them, 

But though a reader way find here and there something that he would prefer to see put differently, the 
general impression produced by reading through the treatise is that Dr Hopfwer's work ix sound and 
Accurate itt high degree, 

‘The book is produced in an unnsual form 5 itis not type-printed, but hand-written, I hay hocn written 
‘out by Dr C, Wessely, and his handwriting tins been reproduced by some mechinical process. ‘The writing 
is closely compressed, but is remarkably well-sbaped, regular and clear. ‘This reien to mediaeval uange 
has promumably been mado necessary by difficultios in the printing trade, But handwriting, even. of the 
Dest, is not so easy to read ax print ; and it is to be hoped that, by the time that a second edition is 
demanded, the present difficulties will have passed away, and that the book will then be printed in the 
ordinary way, 

W. Soon. 














Koptisches Handwirterbuch. By Winaets Sermoxceuno. Heidelberg: Winter, 1921. Pp, xvi and $40, 


‘The nood of a successor to Peyton's dictionary has so long been obvious and the progress of that which 
T have had in preparation these many years is so slow, that the appearance ineanwhile of one in Gertuany 
was almost inevitable, No scholar was better prepared than Prof, Spiegelberg for the task, ax modern 
Egyptology requires it; for the etymological aspect of Coptic studiesiand the relations ttetwoen Coptic and 
Demotic have constantly occupied him. It is in fuct this element in his book that ia the most interesting 
44s well ay the mont uovel. His conspicuons familiarity with both the final phasea of the Egyptian language 
‘uaa enabled him to recognize Demotic prototypes for many Coptic forms, while at the samo time asonsing 
the value of the etymological suggestions of previous scholars Taken together, thon, with M. Dévauds 
acute investigations, the historical wide of Coptic studies hereby recaives m notable and mabeustomed 
impetus, But as 6 dictionary for thowe too whose business with the language is literary rither than philo- 
logical the work will be found invalunble, for itis based upon w vastly wider material than that available 
to Peyron. That Spiegelborg has availed Kimsolf of almoat all of i¢ Ts ovident from the Bibliography 
(p. xii), the only conspicuously absent work boing F, Rossi's Papiri, Tho obstacles to gtudy consequent 
‘on the war have indeed had their effoot: herw ws elsewhere : not only wera sovoral important publications 
of the last seven yours ynavailable, but the author hat for some time to do his best at a distance even 
front his own Tibrary: and what that means only those know who have suffered like privations. 

Unfortunately the book also shown traces of somewhat hasty composition ; it wax put togother, wo 
Joara, within wix months. Spingelberg claims to have mubjected Payron's material to criticism, within 
cortain limita nnn matter of fact that material needs far mainuter nerutiny than le devoted to it.) Forme 
fownd there and sometimes tranalations too fave boon wndoservedly accepted. Conspicuously ia thin the 
‘aso in respect to the Pentateueh, where Lagarle has not always been consultesl, Agaln tot m few forms 
hhnve found places here which others would, in a dictionary, have ignoced as nore irregularitien (though it 
{a true that coosintent limita of inclusion are not at preseut easy to fix); wor again, thorugh ideitical, aro 
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found repeated in distinct places ; while others appoar together as but one, where T, at any rate, should 
propose to distinguish them, Moreover Spiogelbeny’s selfdenial, in renouncing wo much that the mediaeval 
elossaries (Kirchor) offer, hag, I think, been carried too far; for they hay preserved many a good Egyptian 
wont, several of which the older Bobairic texts, wlion published, will be found to substantiate. 

‘Two of the most troublesouie problems with which the compiler of « Coptic dictionary is fvcod are 
hhow to combine practical convenience with scientific requirements in deciding on the sequence of words, 
‘ce, how to deal with the semi-vowels ; and how to find a reasonable criterion for the inclusion of Greek 
words, As to the first, Spiogelberg lux chosen o middle path betwoen the older (we might call it the 
‘elussical’) principle of Peyron, Stora and Mallon and tho more uncompromising (‘semitio’) ayntom of 
Steindorff and Sethe, ‘Thereby his book unquestionably gains in handiness. Ax to the macond probleta, his 
procedure soemis to me lees defensible; for not only does he rightly include words already ngturalized in 
arlior stages of the language, but he admits a selection besides from the innumerable howt whieh, ware 
adopted with Christianity and whose current forms have remaived no more than ill-spelled Crook 

Before passing to the tain aubjoct of this notice, I maay be allowed to testify to the immense advantage 
T have gnited by » study of Spiogelberg’s work ; ot alone upon the etymological ride of the busicess— 
thorvin there are few of us who may not learn from him ; but also in having my attention drawn to 
‘weaknesses and unsuspected gaps in my own materia, and in benefiting by his views aa to the interrelation 
of rauny words and the meanings of many more. Nor ean T omit to notice the courtoay with which, in ia 
Preface, ho always speaks of other scholars, oF the exemplary care ho shows in crediting bis fellow-workera 
‘with such references or suggestions as they may have supplied to him. 

‘The list which now follows requires some explanation, Whon, within a few years of each ther, two 
dictionaries of w language, whose vocabulary ix still but partially ascertained, make their appearance, those 
who consult the lator in date will doubtless expect to meet with words and forms not yot recorded by the 
earlier book; but they may be less prepared to find some omitted from the ewer which the older had 
ftccepted. Yet this will inevitably be the case as far as Spiegelborg’s dictionary and my awn ate concerned, 
In selfdofonce therefore I ofir to students this list, which consists (almost exclusively of such of Spiejel- 
borg's words, forms and meanings as, far one reason or another, will not reappear in my dictionary. That 
ty list includes all such cases I do not pretend ; further use of the book may suggest. additions to it, 











30 Peyron, copying Zoegn, copying Tuki. MS. reads afut!.—P. 8 ade (espns) 
‘descend upon, rather than ‘fly. —aAe (A) ‘Iuxuriate;’ uou-esistent; read RaaAe=S oroode—apoo 
merely imagined by Lemm.—P. 4, n.% I mistook aAay in my Ovtraea 242 for this; its meaning is 
“Linen.’—aaus, prob. dyn (Loret)—ame ‘shepherd’; I have not found thie singular.—P,6 aun, probs ead 
aweAer with S—asosen; non-existent; read (ovjasoate, comparing Bopox, Mart. 200, 2 —I 
Antingove ; read ma-mrénooye, ‘he of the cattle’ (90 alroady Laan, Mise .x11).-P. 8 ep mamatoot 
in both places cited we read expe -—anr ; prob, read antanrAe (dittogenphy).—P. 9 pamac; not 
‘an old mst,’ but § wwhads de6p., in the Pauline sense.—aac ; in Ex, xxi 18 (Maspero) the word is name, 
a elaewhore.—P. 10 ae nogat.; non-existent ; is atat. conalr. of a0 ‘number.’ (Sap, vii 22= wodypepis 
H, Thotapson's var. a¥0 memory, Eph iii 10—odvroisihor; ef BoDUR, Hom, 135 ovaro ReMoT = would 
Against thes and others, Sap. xi 18=dy.p¢ov alone is not convineing,)—P. 11 aram ‘colour’ of skin, never 
kin iteel£—arn atau ; | prefer Zocga’s reading: thaving filled books for their (own delectation) and 
yours, with vain words’—avier ; same, I think, as aviv ‘monastery:—P. 13 age ‘use, profit’; non 
‘existont ; Sethe should have read va-gennoove =riv érdpur dipiAuar (2. G. 26,912)—age "yea, only in 
Teste w. Unt, $3, § vit, 1 aud wholly ancertain.—agov (A) trosuro!; non-existent ; read agowie—P. 1 
AMON; non-exintent ; MS, has clearly aod. 

‘has, yen in ‘blow with » palm staff! —P, 10 hue ; ‘Toabe is w place; of, Dubibiynh, opposite 
Gobeloin.—P, 18 fennin ‘portal,’ rathor than ‘step, in places cited.—P. 18, u. 2 Bapmry in Lav. xvi 6 
‘nimply *he-goat? (xinapos), nn elvowhere.—Bepgyo ; the Arubio translator (op. cit, 217) taknn thin for *pitel,! 
preety ‘probabla—P. 20 ars; non-oxistent; MS. has har—P. 21, 0,1. It may be observed 
‘hat Kircher 164 and Peyron a. recorded the ‘Thracian’ fox, prior to Lagante, 

P, 83 e1actia ad ‘washbasin’ noods its preceding mje (vive); #, my Shore Texte no, 430.—P. 23 enw 
‘yt! road exo with Ciasca in loc—P. 24 gr-1eAc’d rend gi-CACA—eAoove ; dot fp, 98 infra 


4 Kindly sollated by Myr. Hebbelynck, 
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P.85 eAguié ‘owl’; for it in Deut tiv 15 Lagarde has eNstw£. A taost confusing word, equivalent of 
three distinct Greek ones—eust translates cvrrino,not fpyor ; Tread gan. —eameaerr ; non-ezintent ; 
read e ncaert (cf: Hab. 17}—P. 28 exepa; so the MS, bat probally erroneous, since netepo comes twice 
on same p, in identical phrase —epusve ; plur. (A) is sapare—P. 29 eat; in Ex vi dread ea; of Sad 
oe. eta. Ezekiel notoriously retains many S forms, 

P. 34.nn ‘number’ not ‘abriue? (20 Lana, Mie. vit, 1151, confirming Wrxsrept, Theod: 121), 

P. 39 mo; non-existent ; read Yuovne, as in S—P. 37 maf; non-enistent ; read seread, var. of 
stetceh (r. Honsnn in 2 Pet i 16)—nobe is merely one of Paris 44s countless blunders read miepeob 
Goyid) with Crasca 1 p. xiv—P. 38 xO; not ‘oven,’ bat ‘(arruw) poison’ —P. 39 ROYAWA; why: 
correlated with covAwN! Tn no biblical text do they currespond.—P. 42 noomc needs a cross-reference 
to munoc, of which itis bat a phonetic variant (eg. Li, xxiii $3}—mame ; [think Lemm's demonstration 
that this—eiey was adequate. —P, 45 noc; Lagarde fn foc. las muse, the nual form for raf, which is 
ot ‘grave’—nece I take to be but an irregularly spelt var. of marce.—no ‘fence’; its Job xxxviii 21 
the rst wre is, I think, an error. ‘The var. xoXacA (H. Thompson) suite gpayuée : itis xpiiror (i33) 
that nro translates —P. 46, n, | met; non-existent; in the phrase cited it is the verb=S naar ‘permit 
me'—P. 47 noon dig"; 11 metathesis of ujwon. In George 132 T think the usual meaning, “broken, suits 
it —P. 48 epic; prob. a distortion of iayior. Paris 44, 110 has here cociom. 

P. 49 Rekuron is surely AeSirur, which is met in various forms: Askitoy, Avréstor, Nokure, 
‘Askytum Se —Auokuy I have not met as “purify” (metals). In Geonge 131 it is ‘to heat! —P. 50 Aasuet 
+ F T cannot find, only Nema (Mat. xiv 20)—P. 51 Naame (S qualit) is clearly *befouled’ in the place 
cited —P, 52 Aadpane ; is not this Greek ?P.53 Aewrron ; yrok read Nefitut ; of, use of thinin Ryl, 
no. 313 n—Aogneg, to juidge by its noan, should be Aagdep.—P. 54 Auwac; nonexistent ; Peyron nis 
‘quotes Giorgi, who prints Nuke. 

P. 95, n.8 Mov, Acta Mart. 1 192, simply ‘death I think —P. 56 ssn ‘urine’; read seas, a3 
Chassinat rightly prints it—P. 57 mova wrongly read by Giorgi; x Acta Mare. 1 106 aovin.—aatanse 
prob. = garuieye, though omitted by LXX in Is 119; bat of Valg. armillan—P. 58 maxAabim payehi- 
Bun —Manar in Mich v 6 prob. ance; of Vulg. lanceia—weRa—pihar, ‘ink? not ‘papyrus (60 
Peron, despite Ian. Rossi and the Arabie gloss midtad,—P. 59 ewAage, if B, should have &. I cannot 
trace a I form with ~4—P. 61 mawsovurs ; the Copt read, I suspect, wxomd in both verses (In xxi 6,8); 
therefore Ma-waovuyt.—aownn ; in these vv. of Exod, the word for orpijuor is Monsen, not MOTH — 
nue; further evidence shows this to be a place-name—P. 62 mansaNe=jieea—amio ; vars. show 
that amuop is to be zead.—P. 63 mops; non-existent ; prob, misprint for mops, as Lagarde has novpt— 

- 69 sero and ris can hardly be distinct word<—P. 68 soo ‘rain’; hardly: more prob, the rising 
inundation —P- 69 wage *ginlle’; non-existent; Peyton's reference should be Is. xix 9, Aisov.—P. 70 
Mager; I prefer mage ermoTMa. 

P. 72 n- prop, m. £3 Greek of Deut. ii 14 does not support Sethe's proposal : an- is merely for n-, the 
article, as often in this MS.—P.74 ne inter, incurrect for ene—P,75 madi “loni’; non-existent ; MS. has 
Hub —P. 77 nestor ofp (Is Tix 5) ; « most tnlikely wund. Tattam's text evidently not in order, bat 
‘0 far U have failed to emend it! (A. Schulte offers as usual no help —P. 78 nce ‘yea! ; w here prob. object 
Prefix after mume (though ouly Brocr, Mise 313 gives the corresponding mason in Mat.¢ 37). In 
P. Bruce 102 nevace presumably an error—P. 84 the MSS. have B nog (B); 0 puzzling 
survival fom Lacroe. The prot (Prov 5) have howge—P. 8© equaig Jul: ith The Mi more 
than unually illegible here I have tried to read equuy (cf. vars. +éxopeidy, +<2i dewopevineron), bub 
cannot be certain of ik—megne;; in Zech. vii 5 thin renders «iipye@s, not rporedeyre (cf B)—P. 87 
mogce; terroseous; two MSS. here read move, 

P. 88 wa noern, Zoegs 901 (presumably the place intended) is not ‘bread’ but ‘reeds’; 20 too in 
Schen. tv (#ic) 152 oem is ‘reed'—P. 89 og; mon-eristent ; Tattam has wou}. as one would expoct.— 
F.00 as, in amrace; non-eristent ; read aner=S armay jabepotrray and ef, Hos, vii 8, 

P. 91, n.0; Sethe must mean mage (oot mweg), the usual word for Mécrecr.—neAcnentom ; t pho 
zizwm,« word badly mishandled, as Kircher 197 and vars shov.—P.09 mamac ; if this is to be included, 
hy not sperBiryper, duicoror and the rest !-P. 94 mepiproke; +, nok abore.—P. 95 ¢ppnay ; Lagarde 
and Cod. Vatic, read dupa here—P. 96 marcenwt: ofp. 114, where a diflerent (and preferable) 
‘etymology ie proposed (‘he of the kiin’)—nosme should be mong (this is now published in soy Theol: 


* The translator (in BM. no, 795) didnot understand it; be has Zaatl tad dang ad sibel 13Le 
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Tests p.40)—P. 97 nog (A); read mug. —asep ; the eo should join following evre. No noun is 

Known—P, 98 murs; *spread out seems the meaning, rather than “separate, 

P. 100 poo; the example on p. 203 is not prefixed, bat as usual auixed after exc gunte—p, 101 pager 
(A); thus Would Spiegelberg emend pacsn. But ‘burn’ and ‘bake, cook! are not identical and paceat in 
this place=8 nporx (Paris 44, 110), which might well be « product of the same root’ —P. 108 pont (sic) 
novos ‘4 vessel’; I cannot but think thie fantastic, It soems more probable that ‘a year's alimony’ will 
oventually be paralleled from other (! demotie) contracta—P. 108 patcr; Lagarde and Cod. Vatic. have 
pruct here—P. 104 papatoy ; this is 8, B is peanpator, 

P.110 re0 (A); this isco in Jon. iv 11 and in tho Berlin Proverb (which, thanks to Prof Steindarf 
‘have been able to read); indeed it is given so in tho present work, p.102—P. 113 cent anecwt ; sesond 
thoughts are best ; vu. 2 and of Hos vii 12, xi 4—recto, racoo surely appear here by mistake; off 
. 124. —P. 114 cemeg should be stat, absol, (Stern § 75), since a followa—cerNe ; read cer, the following € 
belonging to the verhi—coA always mase.; Peyron is wrong—P. 115 cAgre I take to =cATe—P, 116 
ewAd ‘wipe out! (not ‘destroy’) and cwA ‘smear! appear to we to be the same word—P. 117 caamre 
(A) should be eaams, followed by em (Alias 22, 6); of, the S version, Bupoe, Bibl Texts, 371, 
cwateu the ‘soaking (of rushes for) mits'—P. 118 castaee in form unlike « Coptic ward. Possibly a 
distortion of (8e)fouer, which in Zoega’s passayo it translates (PG, 63, 100), Te recurs in BML. 1114. — 
P, 19; Tfind fenve in § only; Ps vii 3 (Peyron) apparently an error.—P. 120 penre=lay foundation,’ 
not ‘make double! —P. 121 com ; hut ‘rebel,’ but ‘Kohl stick.’ Kircher, misreading marid for,minend (a 
Kabix and Labib have realized), has misled Miller and Sethe (Get, Vache. 1916, 113). Ita relation to 
con ‘eyelid and ciom ‘dip’ remains to be ascertained—eume ; all Peyrun’s instances should, as more 
critical editions show, be come.—came (A); misread (or ?muisweitten) for eAmtc (Amie)—P. 123 expa=t 
geipd.—P. 123 copat lees’ of wine fe, not ‘leaven.—capsn 7 =eupls (aap), a bird of some sort (Bsciai 
4s just wrong in identifying this with je, which, in the preceding line, ia translated ‘ig duck’ For the 
same Arabic buff Kircher 169 gives rixvos.)*—capre ; of. wepis—P. 195 cw ‘dung'; I think this is to be 
road n-ecntt (tho asp hides in the sand, or even in ‘the ground’). ‘The fall article ne- would be out of 
place with exr\—carnors (nic in throe chief MSS.) ; of Lev. iv 7, where camecar translates this mame 
Greek. One suspects some deep-nated tninreading. Ex. xexi LI, xxay 15 (10) siggest cemmnort, Hecli. 
alix. 1 *(s)cannors.—P. 197 coBasg ; surely at best but a var. of coBat—P. 128 crave ; some MSS, 
of Ts. lv 12 support this, others have Taare ; which is right {P. 129 pancoorn yrdp\pos ; acquaintance,” 
not ‘kinsman.'—P. 130 caay ‘breasts’; non-existent ; read canuy, for it translates pasha (Cod. Grae. 
Paria. 186, 445b)—P. 131 couse pl; not found. Ps. ciii Budge (collated) and Wessely have cage — 
ciuyt ; n. 18 is misleading, for only Tri. 590 hus wovusr—P. 133 casey pl. (ftom Deut. xx 8); non 
existent ; result of wrong division —eSnov1 presumably a misprint ; Poyron's eSovs is upheld by Lagarde 
and Cod. Vatie—cige ; there seetna to me to be but one word involved hore, meaning (1) ‘depart remove 
oneself’ (2) the removed' (fram one's senses, éE+ordra)—P. 14k Se ABs (Peyron, fram Zooga, | from 
Taki); non-existent; MS. has SeABi=SeAmn ‘navel’—P. 135 ata meagpe in B not A, which is ate 
aumcagpe—cgorwpt ; B qualit ulways cgovopt—P. 136 goren ‘heli together’; this moaning not 
found ; in Sap. {7 read (with Lagarde) ayoon, in de. Mart (49 read yyworer. W. E, Crom 

(To be continued) 

Egyptian self-taught (Arabic). By Major R. A. Manntorr, DSO. Fifth edition, with supplementary 
‘Yooabiilaries, by Neca Hixpré London: Mariboroagh and Co,, 1921, Cr. Sva. 96 pp. rid cloth 42, 
wrapper 3s. 

A guide to the language with vocabularies, conversations, coins, weights and measures; ete. ‘The words 
are printed in European chameters, neglecting the finer distiuetions of the Arabic consonants, The rules 
fare given in a simple form. The book is not without errors in detail, ns in the account of mish (=md- 
Aiwa-shay) in the prefatory note, the frequent omission of the mark over Jong yowels, and confusion of 
# and g—arvors which itis sad to see in a-book which has reached its fifth edition. It is well planned for 
selfteaching, and he who has mastered it will have a very useful command of the “vulgar” tongue, 

PLL G, 


















































1 This true that in Mich. 17 paggey, ie. 8 pongoy, is written paoy. 

* A strange misunderstanding of Peyron's is Ae-rmo, p. 82. This in Paris 44, 56b is equated with tsiknas, 
cécvot,‘n white bind,’ which shows the Coptic tobe ovgAANT n(aJAeyne. 

* For ecw as ground’ f- nhoTR grmecnT, epepary gimecitt ee, 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PAPYROLOGY' 


By Puovesson A. S. HUNT, D. Lirr., F, B.A. 


In the course of the present year the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Society reaches the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation; and it was thought 
that this would be a fitting occasion for taking stock of our situation and for a review 
of what the Branch has succeeded in accomplishing during this first quarter century of 
its existence. Such a review must, I fear, involve a considerable uso of the first person, 
ind the reader is therefore begged to bear in mind that for such measure of success 
‘ws has attended the efforts of Professor Graswatt, and myself, the Society and 
seribers, who have enabled our work to be carried on, are primarily responsible, We 
have been their instruments, and to them belongs an ample share of the eredit of what 
hus boen achieved. 

Tt may be worth while to recall the cireumstances which led up to the foundation 
of the Gracco-Roman Branch. In the winter of 1895—6 the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
a it then was, undertook a small expedition in which Dr. Hooarrn, Dr. Gusset and 
T myself took part, for the diseovery of Grock papyri in Egypt. That venture marked 
an epoch, beewuse it was the first expedition definitely organised for the acquisition of 
papyri, which during the preceding years had been coming in increasing numbers to 
the museums of Europe, but only as the result of th unskilled work, sometimes authori 
of natives, whose casual methods entailed the destruction of 
much valuable evidence. Profesior Perum had indeed by a happy chance discovered 
the papyri known by his name in the mummy eartonnages of Gurob; but of the eon- 
ditions of the discovery of papyri in town sites practically nothing was known before 
our first excavation. We had (0 learn them for ourselves by experience. 

‘The ground chosen for this initial experiment was the Fayiim, which had recently 
come in for good deal of attention from native diggers, and was known to hayo 
produced large quantities of Greek papyri; moreover, that district appeared to offer the 
best chance of a Ptolemaic cementery like Peru's at Gurob. The results, though en- 
couraging, were by no means spectacdlar. A couple of town sites in the north east 
comer of the Fayim, Karanis and Bacchias, were identified, and a fair number of 
papyri obtained which were exhibited in London and subsequently included in our 
publication Faytim Towns. We had, however, acquired useful experience which was to 
stand us in good stead Iater on, and the outcome appeared sufficient to justify « fresh 
attempt. Accordingly in the following year 1896—7 when a concession was obtained 
for the important, but quite untried, site of Belnesd or Oxyrhynehus, arrangements 

+A leoture given for the Society on Feb. 28, 1922, 
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were made that Professor Pxrzm, who was then working for the Fund, should invosti- 
gate the ancient Egyptian cemetery, and that Dr, Gunsenis. and I should dig for papyri 
in the very extensive mounds of the ancient city. Professor Puram soon found that the 
site was worthless, for his purposes and proceeded elsewhere, and Gnexvaxt and I, 
afior some unfruitiul work in the necropolis, settled down’ on the town mounds, fortu- 
nately beginning on one of the most productive of them. In the course of the first two 
or three days we had found the so-called “Logis,” and a leaf from a third-century 
copy of St Matthew's Gospel; and by the end of three months we had secuted twenty- 
five large packing cases of papyri, some of which are still nnopened. Our rough estimate 
of the spoil was about 300 literary picees and 2000 documents, figures which wore 
cortainly not exaggerated. 

On the saceess of that memorable season, which far surpassed all antieipations, 
the Graceo Roman Branch was founded. In the following July the “Logia” or “Sayings 
of Jesus” were published with w leaflet announcing the establishment of the new Branch, 
and inviting subscriptions. The “Logia,” of which several impressions were quickly ex: 
hansted, proved a splendid advertisement, and under the fostering care of the honorary 
secretary, the Into Mr. J. 8. Cortos, the Branch was soon safely launched with sutis- 
factory support both from institutions and individuals, a few ot whom had sufficient 
faith, or sulficiont prevision (whichever it was they have certainly had no case to 
regret it), to become life members. Twelve months later the first Oxyrbynchus volume 
was in the hands. of subscribers. 

As stated in the prospectus of the Graeco-Roman Branch, it was from the first 
intended that further explorations should proceed pari paseu with the publication of the 
Papyri already secured, and accordingly during the next ten years Gnexrect. and I 
regularly spent the winter months exeavating in Egypt. In 1898 we wore back again 
in the Fayiim. Having obtained from Oxyrhynchus such a large collection of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods, we were anxious, if possible, to add some Ptolemaic papyr, for 
which the Tikeliest place seemed to be a Fayiim cemetery which might produce mummy- 
cartonnages in sufficiently good condition. During the next four seasons, therefore 
(1898—1902), we worked systematically round. the whole province, examining the sites 
on the edge of the desert. ‘The 1898 papyri, from Kagr el Bandit (Euhemeria), Harit 
(Thoadelphia) and Wadfa (Philoteris) were edited in Fayiim Towns; the rest, inelnding 
& Suantity of earionnage found at length on the east side of the Fayiim, and numerous 
Piolemaic documents from mummied erocodiles which were discovered in the south, stil 
awit publication. In 1902 having, as it seemed, sufficiently investigated this district, 
we migrated to el Hibch in the Nile valley, where ye had ascertained that a find of 
Prolemaic papyrus eartonnage had been lately made by natives. ‘There we spent portions 
of ‘two seasons, some of the results of which are embodied in Part I of thy Hibeh 
Fapyri, while a further instalment remains for a future volume, When the work at of 
Hibeh was brought to a conclusion, we returned to the site of Oxyrhynehus, which 
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Work at Oxyrhynchus was continued for five more seasons, and with marked 
success. ‘The yiold in these Inter years perhaps never quite equalled the astonishing 
flow of the original season, but very large quantities of papyri were obtained, including 
in the Jast two winters some rich pockets of literary remains which have supplied the 
most valuable texts in our subsequent publications, Even when we finally left the site 
it was evident that there was still a good deal to be found; an Ttalian expedition has 
in fact sines found some of it, and the natives, who are now busily clearing the site 
for agricultural purposes, continue to obtain more, which eventually comes into the 
market. But the return in papyri for the ontlay on the excavations had become in- 
creasingly smaller during our final season, 

In 1907 Dr. Grexvera’s health temporarily broke down, and I was subsequently 
too much occupied with editorial duties to be able to continue the annual visits to Egypt. 
‘The task of further exploration was therefore entrusted to Mr. Jonssox, working the frst 
year (1909—1910) with Dr. Bracsatay and in the three following seasons by himself, 
Some useful additions to our stock of Ptolemaic eartonnage were obtained from the 
cemeteries of Heracleopolis and Aphroditopolis, and a fair quantity of papyri, both literary 
and documentary, from the town mounds of Antinoe. Since 1913 excavations have not 
been resumed. A vast mass of material had been aequired, and in the absence of a 
specially attractive site for further operations, with their greatly enhanced costliness owing 
to the rise in rates of wages in Egypt, it has seemed advisable, for a time at any rate, 
to concentrate on the task of publication, 

Such, in brief, is the record of the Branch’s field work. As T have said, it fell to 
tus to lead the way, and in this instance the pioneers were rewarded by an unequalled 
harvest. French, German and Italian explorers were soon induced by our good fortune 
to take a hand and to imitate our methods; but though they have made valuable dis- 
coveries, they have never quite suceceded, I think, in rivalling our results cither in 
quantity or quality. We had the advantage of being first in the field and the good Inck 
to hit on betimes and to retain the site of Oxyrhynclus, which besides producing a 
multitude of official documents, has proved by far the most fertile source of literary 
remains which hay come to light in Bgypt. 

To turn now to our publications, The first Graeco-Roman memoir, namely, Ory- 
rhynchus Z, was iseued in 1898, and sinee that there have been seventeen more memoirs 
including two double volumes, Hideh I and Tebtunis Z, the latter being issued in com- 
bination with the University of California to which those particular papyri belonged, In 
these volumes over 2600 texts have been published and described, comprising many 
literary pieces of importance. Let me briefly recall some of these. In the theological 
suction there were the two series of the Sayings of Jesus, which, I suppose, have excited 
more general interest and given rise to more protracted discussion than any other indi- 
vidnal papyrus. Discussion is by no means over yet. Last year there appeared Mr. Evaixx 
Ware's new edition with an extensive commentary, for the Cambridge Press; more 
recently still Dr. Scuvnanr of Berlin has made-a fresh attempt at reconstruction of one 
of the more mutilated passages, and in a lecture given in Oxford and printed in the 
Expositor for Febraary, Dr. Baxruer has proposed to refer the Sayings to the so-called 
“Gospel of the Twelve” which he regards as an early Alexandrian adaptation, for local 
use, of the more historic and canonical tradition. Evidently the problems raised by the 
discovery of the “Sayings” retain their interest. 
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Another notable fragment from Oxyrhynchus is the well-preserved leaf from a lost 
gospel published in Part V, and relating an encounter between our Lord and a chiet 
Priest in the Temple at Jerusalem. With regard to the value of that fragment, the pre- 
valent opinion seems to be that the credibility of the author's remarkably circumstantial 
dotails concerning the temple and its ceremonial was rathar underestimated in onr edition, 
and one eritie has even maintained that tho fragment is here a botter authority than 
St. Matthew. To Oxyrhynchus again we owe the earliest existing evidence for the toxt 
of both the Septuagint and New Testament. ‘The oldest Biblical papyrus so far discovered 
is probably some fragments of the book of Genesis in vol. IIL, which are to be placed 
in the entlier decades of the third century, if indeed they do not go back to the second. 
To the third century too belong fragments of St. Matthew's and St. John’s Gospels, and 
of several of the Epistles. A long picee of the Epistle to the Hebrews of a somewhat 
Inter date (about the middle of the fourth eentury) is especially useful, heeause the Codex 
Vaticanus, with which the papyrus was apparently in close agreement, is here defective, 
Of non-canonical literature I may note remains of two new versions of the book of 
Tobit, and a small leaf, only just published, from the Didache, older this by some eight 
centuries than the single manuscript hitherto known of that treatise. The Oxyrhynclas 
collection, further, has brought several fragments in the original Greek of Christian 
books extant in translations, affording instructive tests of tho tranelator’s accuracy. Such 
are pieces of the Apocalypse of Baruch, previously presorved only in Syriac, of the 
treatise of Trenaens against heresies, extant in Latin, and of the conclusion of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, which was extant in Latin and Ethiopic; in this last instance a 
fragment of the lost original from Oxythynchus combines with another in the Amherst 
collestion to conviet anew the notorious dealer, Simonides, of forgery. The most recent 
example of this class of literature is perhaps also the most-valuable, a fragment of the 
Greck original of the Apology of Aristides, edited in Part XV, which supplies a crucial 
test of the rival versions of that important work and marks a now phase in its textual 
cviticiam, 

One or two notable liturgical texts also call for mention. A third century fragment 
of a Christian hymn with tho musical notation, lately. published in Part XV, provides 
what is much the oldest specimen of church music. Apart from its intrinsic interest 
this affords a striking indication of the advanced stage of development of the Church 
at Osyrhynchas at that early period. Another papyras concerning the local Church and, 
though not literary, of special interest to the liturgiologist, is the sixth-centmry ealendat 
of chief services in a number of Oxyrhynchite churches. ‘This is much the oldest 
cetlesisstical calendar frum Egypt and, besides its long list of churches, supplies 
Valuable information concerning the various festivals, 

Jn the classical section we may point to several first-rate discoveries. From Oxy- 
thynchus has come that most significant addition to dramatic literature, the Tehneufoe 
of Sophocles, which has happily overthrown the unique position previously occupied by 
the Cyclops of Kuripides, and affords for the first time n fair idea of a Sophoclean 
Satyr play. A second notable accession to the remains of Greck drama is the extensive 
remaing of the Hypeipyle of Euripides, from which the plot of the tragedy can in large 
irearure be reconstructed and which include some connected pascaxes of considerable 
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fragments of this most popular of the Gresk dramatists, who has been so fortunately 
resuscitated during the period under review. In lyric postry too, the gains are striking, 
Oxgrhynchus has actually produced six distinct papyri of Sappho and four of Aleacus; 
and although they do not contain many consecutive passages or a large number of 
perfect verses, they have greatly augmented the remnants and extended our knowledge 
of the style and vocabulary of the great Lesbian poets. Of Aleaeus indeed the surviving 
fragments have been almost doubled in bulk by recent discoveries, which have also 
added two new forms of Aleaie stanza, one, as is now seen, imitated by Horace, the 
other quite unknown. Another less familiar early lyrist, Ibyeus of Rhegium, is probably 
exemplified in the most recent volume by a consecutive piece containing over forty 
complete verses, that is about four times the length of the longest fragment previously 
extant. But the greatest gainer has been Pindar, whose fragments now present an 
appearance very different from that of twenty years ago. In Buxox's Poetaa Lyrici, 
Pindar's Paeans were represented by twelve verses. They can now muster nearly 
300 complete and many more broken lines. Of his Partheneia and Dithyrambs too, 
substantial pieces have been recovered, by which a real insight into the poet's method 
in those classes of composition is now first afforded. Nor has Bacchylides been left out 
quite in the cold; of him we have found two papyri, one covering « passage already 
known from the British Museum manuseript, another giving some imperfect specimens 
of his Sholia, a class which was not there represented. Clearly the great lyrists were 

* still in much demand in the Roman period at Oxyrhynehus, and even such a minor 
light as Cereidas of Megalopolis, a once shadowy figure who thanks to ono of our 
papyri has now assumed substance and definition, found his readers. 

Another poet of the decadence for whom the Graceo-Roman Branch may claim to 
have done much is a person of far greater literary eminonce than Cercidas, Callimachus. 
‘His surviving remains were of course already considerable, but the ornate formality 
of the Hymne and the restricted compass of the Hpigrams hardly permitted a just 
estimate of his poetic quality, and still less was this revealed in the long series of 
connected fragments which are for the most part grammarians’ citations in illustration 
of a rare word or phrase. With the recovery of considerable portions of the Aetia and 
Jambi, now followed in the recently published yolame by fragments of a practically 
unknown poem, the Victory of Sosibivs, the material at the critic's disposal has become 
more adequate, and the fieile ingenuity and polished skill of the poot, as well as his 
limitations, can be better appreciated. One of the Oxyrhynchua papyri fortunately 
includes a substantial part of what was probably the most celebrated in the whole of 
Callimachns’s writings, the love story of Acontius and Cydippe. The grounds of its 
fame can now be discerned. 

‘Tn prose, acquisitions of the highest rank happen to have been scarcer. First in 
importanee, no doubt, stand the lengthy historical fragments which for want of agreement 
on a more precise name are commonly known as those of the Oxyrhynchus historian, 
or as the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, and deal with the events of the years 396—395 B.C. 
On the question of the identity of the writer much disenssion us not yet produced 
‘any large consensus of opinion, though latterly evidence has been accumulating in favour 
of Ephorus. If, as I myself now have little doubt, Ephorus was the anthor, then we 
have obtained for the first time an adequate specimen of the work of a writer who 
ranks high in the list of Greok historians. In any case, whether Ephorus or not, the 
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discovery makes material contributions to the history of Greece ut thy beginning of 
the fonrth century B.C, and the chapter on the constitution of Hocotia is particalarly 
illuminating. Moreover this author is now seen to be one of the chief sources of Diodorus; 
and tho fragments thus enable us to discern how that compiler, upon whom our know, 
lodge of the events of the third and fourth eonturies B,C. so largely depends, used 
his authorities. Tn the department of philosophy some fairly substantial frasments of 
Antiphon Sophistes, besides adding to the remains of eurly Greek prose, throw a weloome 
Tight on the outlook of oue of the older sophists, whose teachings proves to have. bean 
much more unorthodox than had heen supposed. In oratory, some new fragments of 
Lysias are of sufficient compass to convey an idea of the drift of three of his lost 
speeches. A lifo of Euripides by Satyrus provides a double surprise in being not only 
cast in the form of dialogue, but « dialogue in which one at Teast (perhaps tore) 
of the interlocntors is a woman. ‘That a representative of the fomale sex should take 
Part in a diseussion ofthe career and character of the reputed misogynist seems appropriate 
enough, and perhaps it is not unduly fanciful to see n special significance in the name 
under which she is introduced, Kukloia, or Fair Fame. At any rate, this find provides 
8 new chapter in the history of biographical composition. 

There aro many shorter picoes of which some mention might well be made: for 
example, a valuable fragment of Avistoxenus, the ebief ancient authority on metro; or 
the precious scrap of'a list of Olympic vietors, which fixes several doubtful dates i 
connexion with Pindar and Biechylides and offers some important evidence on. the 
history of Greck sculpture; or the fragments of Heracles Lambus' epitome of Hermippus, 
which solve « dispute concerning the mature of his epitomes of other biographers; of 
{he instructive specimens, included in the latest volume, of the work of early lexicoyraphere; 
or the papyrus containing, apparently, acting eopies of a farce and mime, which provides 
an example of the Greek mime as actually performed to a popular andionce in the 
second contuty: ‘These will servo as illustrations of the wide range of the discoveries 
And the manner in which they help to Gill, in this direction or in that, the gaps in onr 
frawledge. And let ux not forgot to take erodit for tho one outstanding Hterary find 
in Latin, an epitome of some of the lost books of Livy. Another fragment of a lost 
Latin work was published in the last volimme, and though of less general interoat than 
the Livy is of importance to the jurist, This is a leaf from an index to the Codex of 
Jostinian, not howover to the second edition, which ia what hus come down to us, bat 
to tho firat edition issued five years before, 

Of extant classics there aro of course many notoworthy representatives in our 
Rublications, from Homer downwards. While in genctal confirming tradition, these loxts 
sometimes bring valuable new readings or confirmation of modern emendations. One 
Te taus example may be cited by way of illustration, o long fragment from el 
Hibeh of the anonymous treatise on Rhetorie addressed to Alexander, and older by no 
leas than seventeen centuries than any previously known manuscript of the treation, It 
confirins cight conjectures, and in a dosen or more passages gives what ia no. daub 
8 textual improvement. This particular papyrus, avain, wel illustrates a second important 
revult of tho now data, namely the danger of pinning one's faith to any single ‘manuscript 

of manuscripts. That may be alll very well ae a working principle, but aa 


| Gt New Chapter in the Holery of Greek Literature eited by J. U. Powas und E. Ac Banuen, 
where other recent discoveries ure lo roviewed, 
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the papyri have proved over and over again, no one manuscript or class of manuscripts, 
whether classical or Biblical, holds any monopoly of the truth, and the prudent critic 
will not neglect the testimony of witnesses commonly reckoned inferior. Owing to its 
very early date, again, this Hibeh papyrus of the ‘Pyrogen «gis ‘diéSerdgoy has an 
important bearing on the disputed authorship of the treatise, and shows that whether 
by Aristotle or Anaximines or someone else, it must at any rate have been composed 
not later than the fourth century B.C. Other striking cases where current views as 
to date of authorship have had to be revised in the light of the new evidence, are those 
of the romance writers Chariton and Achilles 'Tatins. It is now ascertained from papyri 
from the Fayim and Oxyrhynchus that Chariton wrote not later than the beginning 
of the third century and Achilles fatius not later than the beginning of the fourth. A 
recent critic had ventured to bring Achilles Tatius down a couple of centuries later 
than that. These chronological modifications of course affect profoundly the history of 
the development of Grook Romance. 

In connexion with papyrus datings, I may briefly refer to the many contributions 
made by our publications, which include numerous plates of specially selected facsimiles, 
to the science of palsoography. For the chronology of literary hands in particular, 
where what is most nooded is the multiplication of fixed points, of examples dated 
precisely or within. narrow limits, our collections have beon docidedly productive. It 
‘would perhaps hardly be too much to claim that, in so fur as the views expressed in 
that standard authority, Sir Purpemo Kunyon’s Falacography of Greek Papyriy now 
need qualification or revision, it is largely in consequence of the oporations of the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 

So far I have beon speaking only of literary papyri; there remain the non-literary, 
which occupy « large space in our publications. ‘These documents extend from the be- 
ginning of the third eontury B.C. to the eighth A. D., and illustrate with « surprising 
completeness tho various activities of official and private life. The Society's volumes 
contain not only the lengthiest series of such texts, but, it may fairly be maintained, on 
the whole the most important, For instance, in Wuoxxy and Mrrrits standard selection 
of rpresentative texts, approximately one quarter of the whole is taken from our publi- 
cations. Or again, in a recent article in which all the known examples of the edicts 
issued by the Roman prefects of Egypt wore cullected, it was noticeable that over one 
half of them had been discovered and edited by ourselves, Practically every monograph 
in which the papyrus evidence is utilized, tolls « similar talo; tho Graeco-Roman memoirs 
will mostly be found bulking large in the list of authorities. It is, moreover, gratifying 
to know that the method of publication which we have from the outset adopted for 
these documents, with a readable text, translations and concise commentaries, has met 
with general approval, and indeed, to considerable extent, with that sincerest form of 
flattery, imitation, 

As is well known, our papyri when published are periodically distributed among 
various museums and libraries. ‘The authorities of the British Museum have been good 
enough to organize, in connexion with this twenty-fifth anniversary, a special exhibition 
of the papyri which have been acquired by presentation from the Egypt Exploration 
Socioty. The exhibition will remain open through the summer, #0 that anyone who is 
interested may have an opportunity of seeing the scope and value of the accessions, 
expocially the literary accessions, to the national collection as a result of our work. And 
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let it not be forgotten that these specimens represent but a small portion of the total 
number distributed, and that the Bodleian Library, for instance, has benefited almost 
to an equal extent. We have, however, aimed at keeping accessible either in London 
or Oxford the more important and difficult of the texts, those on which questions of 
reading would be most likely to arise. Hence not a few of the more notable discoveries 
whieh have heen mentioned above will be found in the London exhibition. 

With regard to the future, the question of further excavations at present remains, 
as has been said, in abeyance. Our first duty is to publish what we have found, and 
the extravagant cost of printing now prevailing leaves no balance for fresh field work, 
which moreover is itself a much more expensive business than it was before the war, 
so that a remumerative site would not be readily discoverable. However, we are not 
likely for a good many years to come to suffer from lack of material. How many more 
Volumes will be needed for the adequate publication of the Oxyrhynchus papyri is not 
easy to estimate, but there may well be as many more as hiave been already issued. 
Neither can any confident prediction be given as to the relative value of what has now 
deen edited and what is yet to come. It may tarn out that we have seen the best of 
the literary pieces, but that many remain admits of no doubt. Then, besides the Oxy- 
thynchus collection, there is a quantity of eartonnage from the Fayiim, el Hibeh, Ahnis 
and Ajfth, to be dealt with, as well as the papyri found by Mr Joussox in the mounds 
ef Antinoe. The hope may therefore be indulged that the fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of the Graeco-Roman Branch, when it arrives, may find another long list of discoveries 
to be recorded, worthy to sand beside those to which we ean point today. 

Bo that as it may, I trust that it will be conceded that the Branch has already 
justified its existence, and. that its subscribers, whether they are interested in Biblical 
and Christian studies, in the Greek language and literature, in the history and institutions 
of Graceo-Roman Egypt, or in the common life of the people under Ptolemaic and Roman 
rule, in short, wherever their special interests may lie, have, to put it in the lowest 
terms, seen a good return for their money. 

Like other learned societies, ours hss inevitably been feeling the effects of the war. 
‘The continental support which we enjoyed has naturally dwindled; st home we have 
lust some subscribers, unhappily, by death; and as averyone knows, eubseriptions offer 
one of the easiest of economies. These losses are not being made good co fast as conld 
be wished, and unless the output of the coming five-and-twenty years is to fall short of 
the last twenty-five, it is essential that the gaps should be filled. If the record of the 
Greco-Roman Branch may legitimately be regarded with a certain pride and satisfaction, 
we may not unreasonably ask for increased support for the future. 
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THE LIBRARY OF A GREEK OF OXYRHYNCHUS' 
By Sm FREDERIC KENYON, K.. B,, D. Lrrr., F.B. A. 


‘The great work of the GraecoRoman Branch ot the Egypt Exploration Society, 
during the twenty-five years of its existence, lias heen the discovery and publication of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. It is difficult at the present day to realise how epoch-making 
that work has been, and how special is the character which it still possesses. The great 
discoveries which preceded it had been the product, either of an isolated group of mummy 
eartonnages, like the Petrie Papyri from Tell Gurob, or of a chanes discovery of a jar 
containing documents, like those of the Serapeum at Memphis, or of rolls found in a 
few tombs, like the Hyperides manuscripts of the middle of the century, or the British 
‘Museum acquisitions of 1890, The Oxyrhynchus papyri belong to a different category. 
‘They are the fruit of a careful and scientific examination of the rubbish heaps sur- 
rounding one ot the more important towns of Graeco-Roman Egypt. They are not of 
a single period, nor do they form a homogeneots group. They range in date from the 
first century before Christ to the seventh century of our era, from the beginnings of 
Roman rule to the Arab conquest. They include literary tests, both Christian and pagan, 
official and administrative documents, legal and commercial papers, pecuniary accounts 
and private letters. They cover, in fact, the whole range of life. 

Tt is this eharacteristie, apart from the intrinsic value of many of the individual 
texts, which gives them a special interest. They show us a section, as it were, of the 
life, the thoughts, the interests and the occupstions of a Graeco-Roman provincial town. 
‘They have a human interest, over and above the contribution which they make to‘our 
knowledge of Greek (snd occasionally of Roman) literature, of Romdn and Byzantine 
administrative methods, of law, of economics, and of palacography. From this point of 
view it is worth while to keep them isolated from the masses of papyri which have 
acerued from other sources, and to study them as a group by themselves. 

T propose to take as my subject one aspect only of Oxyrhynchan life, namely its 
intellectual character; to see what evidence the rubbish-heaps of the town give us as to 
the means .of intellectual culture which  Greck inhabitant may have had at various 
periods. I do not say that it can be a complete picture. Not every book in Oxyrhynchus 
need haye found its way to the rubbish-heap. Books which we know to have been in 
existence elsewhere, at Hermopolis, at Antinoopolis, st Aphroditopolis, may equally have 
been known there, though we have no direct evidence of the fact. But the knowledge, 
so far as it goes, is definite. We have at least a minimam level of Greek culture in an 
Egyptian provincial town; and though we eannot argue thence as to the level of 

1A lecture xiven for the Socinty om May 2, 1928 
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scholarship at Alexandria, we are entitled to apply our results to provincial Egypt in 
general, from tho First Cataract to the Delta. And from no other town but Oxyrhynchus 
is the evidence at all so full and so comprehensive. 

Another limitation of our knowledge must also be mentioned by way of warning, 
‘The publication of the Oxyrhynchus papyri is very far from being completed, At Ox- 
ford alone, we are told, there aro materials for at least as many more volumes as those 
which have already appeared: and when the Society abandoned tho site, an Ttalian 
onganisation similar to our own took it up, and has already produced some of the fruit 
of its gleanings, Hence it is possible, and indeed, I suppose, certain that fragments of 
literary works hitherto unropresented will come to light. But the present generation 
cannot wait until the stream has ceased to low, Here, as in other fields of knowledge, 
useful from time to make provisional surveys of results, and to leave future years 
to correct and amplify our conclasions in the light of fuller evidence. It is only necessary 
to warn one's readers that the conclusions hero offered are provisional and make no 
claim to finality. 

‘The first step is to see what the bulk of our material amounts to, Omitting on 
the one hand all Homeric papyri, since the prosence of Homer wherever tho Grook 
language was spoken and at all periods is unqnostionable, and on the other a fow 
scraps which can ouly doubtfully be classed as literature, the total number of literary: 
manuscripts represented is 390. Some of them aro substantial rolls, such as those of 
Plato's Symposium or the Hellenica which we may now attribute with fair confidence 
to Ephorus; others are more scraps containing a few mutilated lines; but all alike 
testify to the existence in Oxyrhynchus of manuscripts, once complete, containing the 
works represénted by them. The merest scrap of an ode of Sappho is as completo ovi- 
dence of a manuscript containing at least one of the books of her poems as if we had 
the entire roll, So that we already know of 390 literary manuscripts which wero extant 
in Oxyrhynehus in the Graeco-Roman period. 

‘The next point is their distribution in time. Only six are assigned by the editors to 
the first century before Christ. Of the rest, recognising that in many cases it is uncertain 
whether @ papyrus belongs to the end of one century or tho beginning of the next,sand 
accepting in such eases, for the purpose of these provisional statistics, the earlier possible 
date, 38 are assigned to the first century, 118 to the second, 121 to the thitd, 51 to 
the fourth, 48 to the fifth, 12 to the sixth, and one to the soventh, 

Since Messrs Gexvext, and Hox reported, us long ago as 1907, that all the mounds 
containing first to fourth century papyri had been oxamined, and even in the Byzantine 
mounds only those portions had been neglected which had every appearence of being, 
unprofitable, we may fairly regard these figures as representative, as to both tho 
charactor of their contents and their chronological distribution. ‘The first and most 
obvious conclusion from them is that we must regard the second and third eentuties 
as the period during which Greck culture flourished most at Oxythynchus. It 
is perhaps noteworthy that the disturbed political condition of the Roman Empire 
in the third century appears to have had no injurious effect in this respect. ‘The 
period of the evanescent emporors who followed Severus is hardly less productive 
of classical Greek papyri than that of ‘Trajan, Hadrian and the: Antoninea, the 
golden period of the Bat the reign of Diocletian, which introduced <0 
marked a change in administration, and even in handwriting, must he taken as the 
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beginning of an age in which Greck culture underwent a serious docline, Two causes 
may have cooperated to produce this result. ‘The economie collapse, of which there is 
evidence in a wholesale depreciation of currency, to which no parallel ean be adduced 
except in Central and Enstorn Europe at the present day, must have produced conditions 
highly: unfavourable to*education and literature. And the adoption of Christianity as the 
official religion at the ond of the first quarter of the fourth century introduced a new 
and dangerous competitor. The multiplication of books of Christian literature was no 
longer exposed to interruption by official interference, and to the danger of wholesale 
destructions in times of active persecution, as in the reigns of Decius and Diocletian, 
Consequently we shall find, when we analyse these figures more closely, that a consi- 
derable proportion of the manuscripts of the fourth and fifth conturies contain works 
of Christian Iiterature, and that the decline of classical literature is even more marked 
than is shown by the reduction in the total numbers. 

To this more detailed analysis we may now proceed, with a view to secing what 
books were current in Oxyrhynchus in successive periods, and to what extent works 
now lost were still extant. ‘The caution must, however, be repeated that our evidence 
docs not give ux the whole truth. We have no complete libraries, but only the debris 
of libraries, Works that were commonly known may be expected to be represented 
thore, and possibly somo works of which only a fow copies existed; but there may 
have been other works of which a fow or single copies were possessed by individuals 
which did not find their way into the rubbish-heaps. These dry and dusty mounds 
preserved their fragmentary treasures, while many precious rolls may have perishod in 
tho moist strata underlying them, and possibly others in the damp soil of the cemotory, 

If the small group of papyri assigned to tho first century B.C. be attached to 
those which are dated as certainly or possibly belonging to the first century of our 
era, we havo for this earliest period evidence of the currency at Oxyrhynchus of the 
following authors, in addition to Homer: Aleacus, Aleman (probably), Bacchylides (the 
Scolia), Aristophanes (perhaps), Callimachus (the Aetia and Sosibi Victoria), Demosthenes 
(two MSS, of the De Corona), Euripides (Orestes and Phoeniseae), Hesiod (Works and 
Daye), the Epistles attributed to Hippocrates, somo lyrics plausibly assigned to 
Thyous, Isoerntes (ITegi ‘Aveiddacws and Trapesiticus), Menander (ITegvvstgouémy), Pindar 
(iagdiveta and Paeans, besides a Packn of uncertain authorship), Sophron (Minos), 
‘Theocritas, Thuoydides (no less than five manuscripts), and Xenophon (Hellenica, 
Occonomicus and Memorabilia); together with three unknown comedies, a collection of 
epigrams, three historieal works, three books of lyrics, one of philosophy, two tragedios, 
a work on mythology and a commentary of uncertain character, It will be observed 
that no less than 27 of these manuscripts, out of a total of 4, contained works which 
have not otherwise come down to us. Poetry shows 4 marked predominance over proso, 
and lyrics over other forms of poetry; and while Aeschylus and Sophocles are notable 
absentees from the poets, Herodotns, Plato, Aristotle, and all the orators except Demosthenes 
und Isocrates make more formidable gaps in the list of prose authors, 

For the second century the list is much longer. ‘The authors that can be identified 
include Aeschines (two MSS. of the Zn (esiphontem) and his namesake, Aeschines 
Socraticus, Alcaeus (four MSS.), Apollonius Rhodius (3), Aratus, Archilochns, Aristotle 
(Heorgercrixds), Babrius, Bacchylides (Dithyrambs, a fragment of one of the odes in the 
great British Musou papyras), Cereidas (Meliamhi), Chariton (Chaoreas and Caltirhoe), 
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Cratinus (Dionysalezandros), Demosthenes (the author best represented of all, with two 
MSS. of the De Corona, one containing the Olynthiacs, Philippice and De Pace, one 
of the De Pace by itself — so far as we know —, one of the De Falea Lagationa, 
three of the In Timocratem, two of the Contra Boeotum, one of the first speech 
In Aristogeitonem, one of the Mgoo{ua, and one of an anonymous life of the orator), 
Ephorus (if the Helleniea Oxyrhynchia, one of the most important of the whole collection, 
may beassigned to him), Euripides (Archelau, Electra and Hypsipyle), Hellanieus (Atlantis), 
Heraclides Lembus, Herodotus (4 MSS.), Hesiod (Scutwm and "Hota ‘Hippocrates 
(Epidemia), Isaeus (perhaps), Isocrates (Panegyricus), Menander (Colax and a collection 
of arguments), Panerates (Hadrian and Antinow), Pindar (one of the Epinicia, one of 
Dithyrambs and one or two of Pacans), Plato (Euthydemus and Lysis, two of tho Gorgias, 
one of the Laches, two of the Piaedo, one of the Phaedrus, one of the Politicus, two 
of the Republic, one of the Symporium), Sappho (2), Satyrus' Life of Ewripides, Sophocles 
(Antigone, Trachiniae, Eurypylus, and the satyric drama Iehneutae),Theocritus, ‘Thasydidea 
(6 MSS. and » commentary), and Xenophon (Anabasis and Hellenica), ‘The works of 
which the author has not been identified include one of biography, nine comedies, threo 
hexameter poerns, six which appear to be history, three books of lyrics, mime, four 
works of oratory, three of philosophy, a satyric drama and a tragedy, 

Out of this total of 111 manuscripts, 59 aro of works previously unknown, besides 
one 80 recently discovered as Bacchylides, and 51 of those that have Jong been with us, 
and it will be observed that most of the great names are represented, though never ta 
the full extent of their now extant works. Demosthenes and Plato ate there in some 
force, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, ‘Thucydides and Herodotus are substantially 
Wrbresentod, and the lost authors include poets so famous as Sappho, Alenons and 
Menander. Imperfect as the collection is as the embodiment of Greek literature a4 a 
whole, it is sufficient to show the Oxyrhynchan Greek of the period of the 
Antonines was in a position to be fairly acquainted with his national culture, Aeschylus 
(no doubt too dififeult to bo ever popular) and Aristophanes (pethapa too local i his 
humour) are the most important names missing from the list, while Aistotlo eanmot be 
said to bo seriously represented. It is also perhaps surprising that Hyperides, elsewhore 
80 well preserved in Ezypt, makes no appearance here. 

It should be added that the end of the century perhaps sees the first appearance 
of Biblical and Christian literature. A fragment of the book of Genesis in the Septangint 
Yorsion, and the famous first fragment of the Sayings of Jesus, which made to great 








characteristic of cheap and perhaps private copies. 

Jn the thin] century, though the total numberof fragments inereasea, tho record of 
jasieal Greek lieratare at Oxyrhynchus begins to decline. I is inteosting to compare the 
list of authors with that for the second century. It compris Aeschines (De Falsa 
Legatione and In Cteaiphontem), Antiphanes CArSqurcayovia), Antiphon Sophistes 
(two MSS.), Apollonius Rhodias (3), some scholia on the Acharaions of Aristophanes, 
Atistoxenus (one MS. cortsinly and perhaps two), Callimaches (Jambi), Choerilus, 
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Demosthenes (three of the De Corona, two of the In Aristocratem, one of the In 
Meidiam and one of the In Timocratem), Euelid, Euripides (Andromache, Hecuba, 
Medea and Phoeniseae), Herodotus (2), Hesiod (one of the Theoyonia and two of the 
Catalogues), » speech for Lycophron which may be by Hyperides, Julius Afrieanns 
(Keavai), Isocrates (Contra Sophistas), Lysins (Contra Hippothersem and at least three 
other speeches), Menander (Colex, Misoiuevos, and perhaps another), Philo, perhaps 
one MS. of Pindar, Plato (Laws, Phaedrua, Protagoras, and two of the Republic), Sappho 
(three certain and one doubtful), Sophocles (Hlectra), ‘Theophrastus (Characters), 
‘Thueydides (5), Xenophon (Anabasis and three of the Cyropaedia), ‘The works of un- 
known authorship include an anthology, two works of astrology (one prose and one 
verse), five comedies, six hexameter poems, apparently epies, one book of epigrams, 
neven which appear to be histories, one work of literary m, two volumes of 
lyrics, one work of magic (in verse), one of medicine, four unidentified orations, one 
panogyrical poem, five works of philosophy, one of rhetoric, four which appear to be 
romances, and two tragedies, ‘The proportion of known works to unknown in this 
century works out at 40 to 63, but of those which are unknown a much smaller 
proportion can be assigned to their authors than was the ease in the second century. 

Besides these remains of classical Greek literature, there ara three Latin works 
(one copy of Livy, book I, one a previously unknown Epitome of Livy, and a para- 
phrase of some lines of Virgil), and fifteen works of Biblical or Christian literature. 
The latter include two MSS. of Genesis, two of Exodus, one of Tobit, one of 
St. Matthew, threo of St. John, one of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, one of the 
Epistle of St, James, one of the Apocalypse, one of the Sayings of Jems, ons 
apocryphal Gospel, and one of Hermas. 

As compared with the second century, the number of identifiable authors is less, 
but the same names are conspicuous: Demosthenes, Plato, ‘Thucydides, Euripides, 
Apollonius Rhodius, with Sappho and Menander noticeable among the lost writers of 
gronter note, Aeschines, Hosiod, Herodotus and Xenophon are fairly represented, much 
4s before, The main features to notice are the inerease in the unidentifiable authors, 
some of wham may be suspected to be of minor, and perhaps only of local, importance, 
and the marked inereaso in Christian literature. Although Christianity was still an un- 
authorized religion, and thongh this century includes the persecutions of Decius and 
Diocletian, it i# evident that it had adherents at Oxyrhynehus, who possessed some ait 
least of the sacred hooks of their faith. 

With the fourth century wo find a great change. Of the 51 manuscripts representod 
among our rubbish-heaps, only twelve contain works of Greck classical literature, 
Throo are Latin, and as many as 86 are Christian (including under that heading the 
Septuagint Old Testament). ‘The classical authors who survive in this débaclo are 
Achilles Tatins (the romance of Clitophon aut Leucippe), Callimachus (Aetia and Lamb), 
Demosthenes (De Pace), an epitome of Herodotus, Hesiod (Scutwm), Isocrates (Ad 
Demonicum, and a roll containing the Panegyricus and De Pace), Menander (Epitrepontes), 
Sophocles (Ajair), and threo MSS. of Thueydides. Of these only three, the Callimachus 
and Menander, are of works that haye not come down to us intact, and the unidentified 
works, which figure so largely in the second and third centuries, cease altogether. 
‘The popularity of Thucydides remains marked, Demosthenes, Isoerates, and Sophocles 
are represented, but Plato and Euripides have disappeared altogether. 
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‘The Latin works are the Aeneid, Sallust's Catiline, and an unknown philosophical 
treatise. The interest in Latin literature, therefore, remains practically negligible. 

‘The Christian literature ranges over the eanonical books of both Testaments, bat 
also includes several uncanonieal works, and some specimens of the early Christian 
writers. The Old Testament is represented by one Septuagint and one Old Latin copy 
of Genesis, two manuscripts of Leviticus, one of Joshua, and four of the Psalms; the 
New Testament by threo manuscripts of St. John’s Gospel, ono of the Acts, one each 
of Romans, Ist Corinthians, Philippians, Ist and 2nd Thessalonians, two of Hebrews, 
one each of the Epistle of St. James, the First Epistle of St. Peter, and the First Epistle 
of St. John, and two of the Apocalypse. ‘The uncanonical literature consists of throe 
Gospels (one of a Gnostic charactor), the Apocalypse of Baruch, 6th Ezra, the Aéts 
of Peter and the Aets of John, ‘The early Christian writers include the Didache, the 
Apology of Aristides, and three copies of the Shepherd of Hormas, This list is enough 
to show that Christianity was widely spread in Oxyrhynchus in the fourth oentary, and 
that its literature was really. studied. 

In the fifth century the proportion of classical literature is higher. Out of 48 manu: 
scripts of which fragments have come to light, 22 contain Grok clnssfeal literature, 
six Latin and 20 Christian literature, ‘The most noteworthy feature in the survival of 
the Greek clasvies is the sudden emergence of Aristophanes, who has hitherto hardly 
been represented in our lists. One group of fragmonts from a papyrus codex, or (as the 
editors consider moro probable) separate codices, includes the Knights, Clouds, Frogs, 
ce and Wasps, while the Plutue appears separately, and there are two fragments 
which are doubtfully assigned to lost works of the same poct. In addition we have 
Callimachus (Hekate), Demosthenes (De Fulsa Legatione), Bruvipides (Heouba, Oreste, 
4 MS. containing both the Orester and the Medea), Isoorates (Ad Demonicwm ani In 
Nieoclem), Monander (Musosjueros), Sophocles (two MSS, of the Osdipur Tyrannus), and 
‘Theoeritus; whilo the unidentified works include a life of Alcibiades, two comedies and 
& tragedy. In all we have fourteen known works of Greek literature in as many 
manuscripts and eight lost works 

OF Latin literature thero is the Ci 
(one containing the Second Vere 
‘again, with the De Imperio Ch 
of the same, 

‘Tho Christian literature is distributed vory diferently from that of the fourth century. 
Of the Old ‘Testament there is only a manuscript of Judges, while from the New 
‘Testament there are no less than ‘four copies of St. Matthew, one of St. Mark, one of 
Romans, two of Galatians, one of the Epistle of St. James, and one of the Apocalypse, 
Apocryphal literature is ropresonted by the Acts of Paul and Theela, and threo othor 
MSS. of unidentified Acts, None of the known Christian writers outside the Bible appears, 
Dut there are fragments of five MSS. of unidentified theology. 

For the sixth century our evidence is so slight as to be quite unrepresontative, 
We have one MS. of Pindar (Olympions) and one of Thucydides, with an unknown 
work on geography one of the Sscond Verrine and a unknown Latin epic poem; Amos, 
Tobit, and Heclesiasticus from the Old Testament, St. John's Gospel and Romane from 
the New; and a Biblical commentary and an unidentified theological treatise, ‘The whole 
Fist is closed by a fragment of St. Matthew which is assigned to the seventh century, 
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‘This closes the evidence at present available as to the literary culture of Graeco- 
Roman Oxyrhynchus, ‘The evidence cannot be pressed too far, since it is, from the 
nature of things, imperivct; but certain broad conclusions can legitimately be drawn, 
‘The first characteristic which stands out prominently is the marked difference between 
the second and third centuries on the one hand, and the fourth and fifth conturies on the 
other; that is, between the period before, and the period after, the recognition of Christianity, 
Before the conversion of Constantive, Christianity, if it existed, existed unostentatiously, 
and its literature was not current, If any of its books wore in circulation, they were kept 
hidden; and many may haye perished in the times of active persecution. On the other 
hand, Greek classical literature was current to a quite considerable extent, We can 
take the fragments which have been recovered from the papyri written during the first 
three centuries of our era together, as a fair representation of the library of au Oxyrhynchan 
Grock at any point during this poriod, Let us see the impression which it makes, 

In the first place it is clear that our Oxyrhynchan Greek possessed many works 
which have not come down to us, Ont of 28 manuscripts ropresented in our lists, 
108 belong to works which have been extant at least since the Renaissance, while 150 are 
of works that were wholly lost, excopt for citations in other authors, uutil Egypt came 
to our help. And of those 150, 76 cannot be referred to any identifiable author, The 
lost authors who can be identified include some of the most famous names in Grock 
literature, such as Sappho, Aleacus, Cratinus, Ephoras, Menander, and lost works of 
Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides and Callimachus; and there can be no doubt 
that many of the unidentified fragmonts belong of right to these or other almost oqually 
well known names. Sowe of the seyentoen unidentified comedies, most of which belong 
to the New Comedy, no doubt represent lost works of Menander. The fivo tragedies 
and the satyrie drama most probably belong to Sophocles or Euripides, who were well 
known in Oxyrhynchus. The histories, orations, lyries, and epics are less easy to assign 
to any particular author. 

Looking at the list of identifiable authors ax a whole, it is fair to say that Grevk 
literature was well represented in this provincial town, far away from the main centre 
of culture at Alexandria. ‘Those of the inhabitants who were interested in [iterature 
(not a large proportion of the population of any town in any country or in any century) 
had the means of being acquainted with nearly all the greatest authors of Greece. Thoy 
had Homer as fully as we have, and Hesiod more fully. Of the lyric poots they had 
Sappho and Aleaeus, whom we, alas, have not; they had a good deal of Pindar that 
we have not, and Baechylides, whom we now possess imperfectly, though substan 
‘Dhere is also evidence of Aleman, and perhaps of Ibycus. ‘The name that we miss 
with most surprise is Simonides, whom, ax a better poet than Bacebylides and easier 
of comprehension than Pindar, we should have expected to be popular. There is also 
uo trace of Stesichorus or Anacreon or the minor Lyris 

Of the tragedians, Aeschylus appears to haye been quite unknown. His style did 
not lend itself to popularity, smd we have much reason to be thankful that he was not 
altogether lost to us. What s difference it would have made to modern literature and 
to our conception of the Greck mind, if tho Oresteia had never come down to us! 
But Sophocles and Huripides were adequately known, We have direct evidence of four 
of tho known dramas of Sophocles, and it is hardly likely that the Oedipue Colonevs 
and Philoctetes wore mot also extant; while they had in addition nt least the Enrypylie 
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and the Ichneutae, Euripides is not proportionately so well represented. We know only 
of the Orestes, Phoenissae, Electra, Andromache, Heeuba and Medea, with the Archelans 
and Hypsipyle in addition, 

In comedy, Aristophanos makes no appearance in the first three centuries, except 
in the form of some notes on the Acharninns, but emerges surprisingly in the fifth 
century with six of his known plays; and we have the argument of one play of Cratinus, 
which seems to imply that the play itself was extant, Menander, naturally enough, is 
tho chief representative of the New Comedy, Oxyrhynchas confirms the ovidenes of 
Aphroditopolis as to the popularity of the "Emurgéirorres and Iequxaigoudrn, and adds 
the Kélag and Murotyevos, and probably several others among the unidentified fragments; 
but none of Menander's rivals ean be recognized by name. 

In history, the prodominance of Thueydides and Herodotus is most noteworthy, 
with Xenophon ass good third. We have evidence of as many as fifteen copies of 
Thucydides (besides a commentary), and six of Herodotus, Of Xenophon thore are nine 
manuscripts, but five of these are not historical. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
lost historians do not make a bettor show, The “4rdides, of whoso popularity in Athens 
thore is considerable evidence, donot appear at all. ‘Their divergent version of Athenian 
history no doubt affectod Aristotle, but wo have no evidence that the “49ypaluy Tolurala 
was known at Oxyrhynehus. Ephorus has indeed been brought back to light (in all 
Probability) in a substantial fragment, though unfortunately not from a very interesting 
part of his history; but his disciple Diodorus makes no appearance, and there are 
no signs of Theopompus, whom one would have expected to be popular. Tt is true that 
wo have sixteen unidentified historical fragmonts, but few of them arouse much hope 
in us by any signs of importance. Tt is eatisfactory to find the supremacy of Thucydides 
thus vindicated, 

Among the orators Demosthenes stands ont, as of right, in unchallenged predominance, 
We have no less than twonty-one manuscripts of his orations, the De Corowa leading 
the way with seven, and the De Falea Legatione, De Pace, Philippice anid Olynthiace 
being also represented. OF the less important orations, the Timocrates seoms to have 
boon rather curiously popular, since four copios of it have been found. ‘The opposing 
speeches of Acschines, De Falsa Legatione and In Ctesiphontem, wore likewise extant, 
and Tsocrates was fairly well known; but the other orators do not seem to havo been 
Popular. Hyperides, elsewhere in Egypt so well represented, makes one doubtful 
sppearance, and there is one manuscript of Lysias snd perhaps one of Tsxeus; but 
Demosthenes stands out as clearly among the orators as Thucydides among the historians. 

‘The sane is true of Plato among the philosophers; and here it is a caso of “Eelipso 
first and tho rest nowhere". ‘There is evidence of sixteen MSS,, covering eloven of his 
Dialogues, the Republic predominating. ‘The other philosophers make no show worth 
wentioning, Not only is there nothing of the earlier thinkers, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Heraclitus and tho rest, nor of tho later Stoics and Epioureans, but Aristotle himself 
is represented only by the Mgorgemriads. It is evident that Plato subsisted as literature 
rather ‘than as philosophy, and that the citizens of Oxyrhynchus had no tasto for 
abstract thought couched in less alluring language, 

Finully, if we mention the Alexandrian poots, ‘Vheocritus and Callimachus, we shall 
havo completed the list of the authors who appear to have had much voxe in Oxy- 
thynchua up to the critical moment of the conversion “of Constantine, 
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‘The list makes a good showing on the whole, It is true that many works which 
we possess make no appearance in these rubbish-heaps, and in particular that the 
number of the plays of the great tragedians which we can be certain were read in 
Osythynchus is small, Yet a community which has Homer, Plato, Thucydides, 
Dempsthenes and Euripides as its favourite authors, with substantial representation of 
Hesiod, Sappho, Pindar, Herodotus, Sophoclos and Menander, cannot be said to lack a 
good acquaintance with Greak literature. We would give a good deal that has come 
down to us, to know as much as they knew of Sappho and Menander. 

How fur Christian literature was current before A.D. 825 it is impossible to say. 
‘That Christianity was tolerated in Egypt, with occasional intervals of persecution, is 
evident from the mere existence of such authors as Origen and Clement of Alexandria, 
and the currency of a specially Egyptian form of the text of the New Testament, But 
as a gonoral rule its literature must have circalated in cheap and private copies, usually, 
as it would seem, in the form of small papyrus codices; and these were more exposed 
to risks of destruction than manuscripts of classical literature. What is certain is that 
the recognition of Christianity brought about a vory marked change. It is not merely 
that the evidences of Christian books jump at onee into prominence and even into 
predominance; the notable fact is that non-Christian literature undergoes an abrupt 
decline. Whoreas in the third century we have 103 manuscripts of classical Grook literature, 
from the fourth we have only twelve, and from the fifth twenty-two (Homer being in 
all cases left out of account), Thucydides, Demosthenes, Euripides, Isocrates, Sophocles, 
Callimachus and Menandor hold their ground, though with reduced figares, but the rest, 
ineluding even Plato, drop out of sight, The tone of society must have completely altered, 
and the taste for classical literature must have been almost submerged. It was an earnest 
‘of what was to come, From the middle of the fourth century onwards, the hold of the 
Greek classics on existence became precarious, They continued to exist and to he eopiod, 
no doubt, in the great centres, such as Constantinople, Antioch and Alexandria; but it 
i probably fair to conclude that they became the Iiterature of the scholar rather than 
of the general public. Their decadence appears even in the texts that survive, Some of 
the later Homeric papyri from Egypt have texts of almost incredible badness. It ix 
lifficult to understand how they can have given any pleasure, or even haye been 
intelligible, to their owners, ‘The only: parallel to them is the still moro amazing badness 
of the original Greek verses produced by such a local luminary as Dioscorus of Aphrodite, 
the sweepings of whose study are among the waifs of time that have come down to 
us, but whose grammar atid scansion pass man’s understanding. 

‘These dry statistics and lists of names are the evidence from which we ean form an 
idea of the nature and extent of the culture of Grasco-Roman Kgypt; and they also 
throw an interesting light on the descent of Greek literature to us. On the one hand, 
I think they show that it is to the great towns that we owe the larger part of our 
heritage, which is nothing less, in fret, than the foundation of our modern culture. So 
long as Alexandria stood, thore is no reason to doubt that all Greek literature that 
much mattered was preserved there; but it was wiped out by the Arab conquest, and 
if we had depended on Alexandria alone, we should have been poor indeed. In the 
smaller provineial towns of Egypt it seoms clear that classical Greek literature was 
almost killed by Christianity; and there is no reason to suppose that tho case was 
different in other provinces, such as Syria or Asia, where Christianity took an equally 
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firm hold. Tt is difficult to think of any town except Constantinople whore literary 
traditions would have heen strong enough to hold their own; and I suspect it is to 
Constantinople that nearly all our gratitude is due. 1 Constantinople had fallen in the 
first waves of Mohammedan conquest, our acquaintance with Grovk literature might 
have been limited to Homer, a few plays of Sophoclos and Euripides, a few speeches 
of Demosthones, possibly ‘Thueydides, and such relics as have been recovered of reoent 
years from the sands of Egypt, The work of our Soviety would indeed have been even 
‘more precious than it has been; but the general impoverishment of humanity that would 
uve been involved is inealeulable. 

On the other hand, the discoveries that have been made suggest possibilitics of a 
much more pleasing nature, We know that as Inte as the end of the third century 
(and in certain instances, suclas Menander, much later) very much Greck literature 
existed which is now lost to us. We know also that completo papyrus rolls are seldom 
diseoverod except either in tombs or in houses, If then there is any farther opportunity 
of excavating Graeco-Roman cemeteries or houses spared by damp and white ants, it 
seoms to me that this should be tho direction of onr search. It ix true that much of 
the search would probably be fruitless. Only small minority of the Greck inhabitants 
of an Egyptian town probably possessed libraries of literature, and not many even of these 
would haye had books buried with thom, But the discovery of one grave which contained 
intact literary rolls would be worth a season's Inbour; if luck was on our side, und 
the rolls contained lost works, it would be worth the cost of several seasons. How 
glully would wo see the admirable skill and patience which Messrs Gnxxvent, and Hur 
have bronght to the identification, restoration, and clucidation of the fragments which 
they have discovered, devoted to tho editing of an intact now classic! Think whut it 
would mean! The graves and houses of Egypt have given us back complete works ot 
substantial fragments of Hyperides, Bucchylides, Herodas, Aristotle, and large but 

ing portions of Menander; to say nothing of Timothens, whom wa could have 
But what if the spade of some fortunate explorer should open the grave of a 
Greok who Ind taken to his list rest a completo roll of Sappho, a play or two of 
Menandor, or of Sophocles or of Huripides (and we have seen that all those ware well 
represented at Oxyrhynchus np to the end of the third century), some Simonides or 
some more Pindar, or even that tragedy of Agathon, in celebration of which the poet's 
frionds hold that divine afterdinner conversation through the hours of « memorable night, 
until Socrates hail seen all but Agathon and Aristophanes under the tablet May we 


live to see that day! Or may we hope that the lost elassies, like the Ideas of Plato, 
fare laid up for us in Heaven? 
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HELLENIC CULTURE IN EGYPT’ 
By H. IDRIS BELL, M, A. 


In a lecture read before this Society last year* I pleaded for a wider recognition 
of the value of Greek papyri to the student of ancient history, and illustrated in general 
torms certain of the lessons which they have to teach and certain subjects on which 
they throw light. In the present leeture I propose to sketch in rather more detail, though 
of necessity vory inadequately, the evidence which they afford concerning the history 
of Hellenic culture in Bayt. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize thoir value for our knowledge of the internal 
history of Egypt. It is obvious that documents of this description, so various in kind 
and illngtrating almost every sido of human life, must contain evidence of rare abundance 
and minutencss for the administrative organization, the financial systom, the legal 
praeticg, the economic development, the social life of Exypt for over a thousand years. 
And if they did no more than this it would yot be true that the student who desires 
really to understand the history and culture of the Hellenistic and Roman world could 
Joorn much from what they have to toll. For though Egypt, by its peculiar geographical 
position, was a country unusually self-contained, though conditions there were in many 
respects exceptional, yet on the other hand it was, from many points of view, of very 
grout significance for the life and thought of that new world which the conquests of 
‘Alexander and the subsequent spread of tho Roman Empire had created. , Under the 
first three Ptolomies Egypt was, on the whole, the most powerful of the kingdoms which 
had been formed out of the fragments of Alexander's Empire; and though her power 
declined under the subsequent kings sho continued to be an important factor in the 
state gystom of the Eastern Mediterranean; while evon in the first century B. C. she 
enjoyed the distinction of being the only considerable state in the Nearer Fast to hnve 
eseaped absorption by Rowe. ‘That distinction ceased with the death of Cloopatra, but 
Egypt's agricultural wealth, upon which tho life of Italy largely depended, made her of 
immense importance to the Kmpire; so important that Augustus, followed in this by his 
successors, forbade any Roman of senatorinl rank to enter the province without special 
permission. Vespasian knew well whut he was doing when he made the conquest of 
Egypt the essential preliminary to his bid for Empire, just as five centuries Inter Ho- 

LoPhis de in the main a lecture given for the Exypt Exploration Society on March 17, 1924, and 
(With oertain modifentions) at Uaiversity College, London, and at u meeting of the Hellenic Society in 
the mame year, I had hoped before publishing it to revise und expand it, with w view to making it a 
oan inadequate trettment of ita subject, but having beet asked, at somewhut short notice, for an article for 
the premnt anniversary numer, I decked tolet it apport nx if stands. Tho latter part of iC tay’ proBtally be 
supplemented by ZL. Waxaen’s interesting lecture Volk und Stoat én Agppten am Auayany dar Kimerherrechaft 
{Oidacken, 1983), reeived since it wont to pees Wasam refers to an article hy W. Sewtnanr, Helen 
in Agypien, “im Organ der deutsch-griechisclen Gesellschaft Hellas 1921, Nr. 8 S.4 ff", which probably 
covers niuch the anmo ground as the preseat article, but T huve not up to the presint teem able to ate it. 
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raclius, when he Ind decided on his rovolt against Phocas, despatched his lientenant 
Nicetas to secure Alexandria with its granaries, Nor was the political importance of 
Egypt confined to the economic sphere; for it seems certain that the highly organized 
Kingdom of the Ptolemies, inheriting a long tradition of bureaucratic administration, 
served a8 a model for the civil service of Imperial Rome, 

But it was not only in x political sense that Hgypt counted for mach in Hellenistic and 
Roman history. Her capital, Alexandria, with its library and musoum, was one of the 
chiof intellectual centres of the world. ‘The Alexandrian literary circle of the thinl century 
B,C. was the most brilliant of the post-classical schools; Alexandrian science, Alexandrian 
mathematics and mechanics, Alexandrian scholarship and literary criticism, were epoch 
making in the development of knowledge. Moreover, just as in a geographical sense, 
standing as she did at the meeting place of several trade routes, so also in the world 
of the mind Alexandria was « great clearing-house, where various currents of thought 
and focling met and mingled. It was at Alexandria that the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament was made; st Aloxandria that Philo worked out his doctrine of the 
Logos, so important for the development of Christian theology; and the great names 
of Clement, Origen and Athanasius are sufficient proof of her eminence in intellectual 
matters during Christian times, while that of Hypatia reminds us that pagan philosophy 
‘also continued to flourish in her schools, In the whole sphere of religion not only 
Alexandria but Egypt as n whole played a decisive part. It was from Egypt that the 
worship of Isis and Sarapis, one of the most influential cults of the Inter days of 
Paganini, spread through the civilized world; in Egypt that Christian monasticism, of 
such overwhelming significance for the history of mediaeval Europe, took its rise, And 
one of the leading figures in later Greek literature, noteworthy not only for his intrinsic 
merits but for his influence on the technique of Grock verse, the poet Nonnus, was a 
native of the Egyptian city of Panopotis. I repeat that tho student of aucient enltmte 
cannot afford to noglect Egypt or the science of papytology which illuminates 0 many 
Phases of the life of that hinterland on whieh Alexandria, chorish ax she might her 
Hollenie traditions, ultimately depended. 

But it fe not with the administration or even the social life of Kgypt as such that 
T wish to doal in this lecture; it is rather with the history of Hellenic culture in this 
very un-Hellenic environment, as itis illustrated by the papyrus texts; with the development 
and gradual transformation of that culture through successive generations, from the Greeks 
wo meet in the entliest texts, Greeks who may, chronologically, have served under 
Alexander or heard the eloqueneo of Demosthenes and Hyperides, to the last Greek 
notaries, the Feaixoi rordgiat, who wrote the Greek despatches of the Arab Governor, 
Kurrah: b. Shartk, and watched, probably with uncomprohending eyes, the last gleains 
of Hellenism fade out before the rising star of Islam. 

‘The earliest dated Greck papyrus yet discovered was written in the year 311—10 
B.C. This document* brings us into a purely Grock circle. It iw the contract of 
marriage between certain Horactides, whose origin isnot stated, and Demetrin, 
daughter of Leptines of Cos. ‘The marriage law is purely Greck, not in any way in. 





















On tho eeonomi importance of Alesana and the economle consequences of Alexanders poliey 
sce the mabterly article by Wilkpa, Alesnder der Grote and die helenliche: Wistchof, In. Sehe chy 
Jahrtwe, XIN, $49—120, 
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fluenced (as are, in varying degrees, the later marriage contracts) by the very different 
Egyptian law; the witnesses, like the principals, are all Greek, one from Gela, three 
from 'Temmos, one from Cyrene, one from Cos; and the seals, alike of this and of other 
early papyri, show the impression of Greek gems, sometimes of a fine type. But on the 
other hand the contract was found, and may well have been written, at Elephantine, 
on the southern frontier of Egypt, and there are significant clauses which show that 
the future residence of the parties was uncertain; they had at present no settled home. 

‘The document has several points of significance. ‘The Grecks we meet here seem 
to be representative of the majority of the settlers. Mercenary soldiers, merchants, and 
some of higher elass who filled the superior posts in the new bureaneracy—these were 
the commonest types, and they came largely from the smaller islands, from Asia Minor, 
from outlying colonies or the wilder parts of Greece, like Arcadia, rather than from 
such centres of Greek culture as Athens, Miletus or Syracuse’; while mercenaries of 
non-Greek race, Persians, Jews, Lydians, ‘Thracians and the like, served in the armies 
of the Ptolemies and afterwards settled as clerachs in Egypt*. 

Again, this contract was not written in a Greek colony. Greek cities were few in 
Egypt: Alexandria, the capital, the old settlement at Naucratis in the Delta, and Ptole- 
mais, the new foundation of Ptolemy Soter in the Thebaid, were all; and from none of 
these, if'we except the-Alexandrian laws in the famous Hallo papyrus*, have we papyras 
documents, at lenst at this period. The Greeks we meet were living, not like the colonists of 
old, in a rrddug, modelled on the mother-city, but seattered thinly among au alien population. 

‘Thus we have the problem—as interesting a problem as can be imagined—set 
before us: given @ minority of Greck settlers with their Greek tongue and Greck cul- 
ture on the one side, and, on the other, the mass of the native population, with a 
language and culture and a highly organized religious system of their own, going back 
to an antiquity long before the name of Hellas had been heard; what was to be the 
fate of Hellenism in this environment? 

It is a very similar picture we find when we tnrn to the somewhat lator papyri 
from the Fayum as represented by the archives of Cleon, the Master of the Works‘, 
and Zeno, the agent of the Finance Minister, Apollonius’. Here too the names are for 











‘For the various nationalities represented in Ue papyri see Studi d. Scuola Pap. (Milano), 
TI, 3-85. Rowrovemarr, Larye Estate (see below), p- 180, points out how very narrow were the interests 
OC umny Of these suttlers: “There is not one word [ia the correspondence of Zeno) on politics oF on 
‘anything excopt purely material interests ...‘Thie moans that they all came to Kzypt for one and ouly 
one purpose, — to enrich themaelves." Yet that not a few of the settlers did retain their literary tuxtes 
is shown by the many Hterary fragments foun ow various cites 

* There is even an example of a Roman serving in the Ptolemaic army in a recently acquired 
Papyrus of the British Museom, dated B, C. 252—t. 

“PY Hauuw t (Diksiomata, Berlin, 1913). 

* Bato jn the these volumes of the Petrie Papyri. 

“On this wonderful archive and its importance for the ecouomie and cultural history of Early 
Ptolemaic Egypt see ow M. Rosrovezmer, A Large Estate in Egypt in the third Century B. O. (Unie. af 
Wineourin Studien, No, 6, 1923). This archive, having bees discovered by natives and sold by them, mare 
se, 10 severat lots to various dealers aud others, has been much dispersed. Many papyri from it are 
‘ow ut Florence and have been published (or the bulk of them) by the Societd Laliana per la ricerea 
dei Papirk in vols, 1V—VI of its Papiri greci « fatini (PSI). Still more ure at Cairo, and w selection from 
‘them. is being published by C.C. Eooas ia the dn, du Sore, vol. XVHL and following (P. Edgar), A cot 
Silerable number, stfl unpublished, are in the British Museum (P.Lond.); and there ure othery elsewhere, 
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the most part Greek: Zeno, Cleon, Jason, Xenon, Hermolaus, Theodorus, Zoilus, Apol: 
Jonins and. the like. Here, too, we hear frequently of men from the city-states of Greece 
or Macedonia and from the surrounding nou-Hellenic peoples, A strange mingling it is, 
recalling to mind that crowd at Alexandria which Thoocritus has immortalized for us, 
the Syracusan women chattoring in their broad Dorie to the distraction of the bystander 
of a different race, Many, perhaps most, of the Grocks we mect in these texts of the 
mid-third century B,C, were not born in Exypt, but had come thither from homes in 
Greces or Asin Minor to seek their fortunes, and doubtless many of then kept in touch 
with old friends in the city-states, We know that Zeno, the owner of the wonderful 
archive recently discovered at Gerza in the Fayam, maintained communications with 
distant Caunus and Calynda; and an unpublished letter in the British Museum, which 
seems fo bring a breath of sea air into the levels of the Fayum, shows us hie father 
Agreophon on a journey home from a visit to his son. The writer, whotn we may con: 
Jecture to be writing from Alexandria, says:— 

“Know that your father and Acrisius have arrived home safely; for some people 
who have just come from Rhodes announce that the ship of 'Timoerates was at Rhodes 
already, having artived from Caunus'." 

So 100, correspondent of Zeno's, writing to ask him for certain deugs, adds: 
“If T recover and ean yo to Byzantium, I will bring you in return exeollent dried fish, 

‘The settlers, too, maintained their Hollenic traditions. A small group of the Zeno 
letters is concerned with the training of x boy who is to competo in a gymnastic contest 
and whose studies, Zeno fears, may suffer in consequence’; and gymuasia, as inseparable 
concomitants of Hellenio life as cricket or football of English, were founded not only 
in the Grock cities, not only, indeod, in the nome eapitals, but even in villages, wherever 
4 sufficient number of Grocks had settlod*. ‘These settlers read their own. literatury, 
Homer, Euripides, the New Comedy, Plato; tho enrliest Greok papyrus yet found is tht 
vontaining the Feraae of Timothous, and the earliest non-literary papyri, one of which 
Thave referred to, wei piece of papyrus containing 
Greek drinking songs®. One toxt evon gives us a glimpse into what we may perhaps ¢all 
the workshop of an Alexandrian poot®. Zeno, while hunting or travelling in the Fayum, had 
boon attacked by wild oar and narrowly escaped death. Ho was saved only by his Indian 
hound Tanron, who killed the bonr but himself suecumbed to injuries received in defending 
his mastor; and Zeno, in gratitude, commissioned an epitaph for him, doubtless from some 
Poet of the court circle. And ete, on this papyrus roll, daly addressed to Zeno, we have, 
in the poet's autograph, two alternative epitaphs, one in elegies, the other in iambion 
They are not of the highest quality, but they aro hardly the less interesting for that, 

‘The Zeno letters are full of little touches illustrating Greek life; as when we hear 
in one of the purchase of garlands of pomegranate blossom’, or, in another, # painter 
named Theophilus offers to execute any pictures that aro wanted’, or, in yet another, 
two weavers, named Apollophanes and Demetrius, in language of somewhat exaggerated 
compliment, advertise their skill and tout for commissions, offering to make “cloaks, 
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tunies, girdles, mantles, sword-belts, bed-wraps (2), and, of women's garments, tunies 
open at the side, embroidered wraps (2), plain robes, purple-edged robes; and to give 
instruction, if desired,” 

‘The settlers continued to cultivate the aris they had practised at home, music, 
pootry, the dance, An tnpublished Zeno papyrus in the British Museum contains a 
petition from a harpist (xagqdds) who is preparing for a contest!, and he coneludes: 
“(1 ask that you will order to be givjen to mo the monthly [maintenance . in 
order that, having taken due care of myself and found a trainer, I may enter [the 
contest which the] king is getting up.” Another, if I am not much mistaken, mentions 
4 theatro’; and in an inscription of Ptolemais reference is made to tragic, comic and 
opie poets and actors, « harpist, a dancer and othor artists’, Clubs and associations, 
whother for worship, sports or social purposes, were formed, as in old days in Greece, 
so also in the new Egyptian home. Greek institutions, like that of the ephebi, were 
continued, the names and offices of Greck magistrates transferred to a new setting, 
tho laws of Alexandria, ax shown by the Halle papyrus, and doubtless those of Ptolemais 
also, were Greek; and lastly, the Greek used in these early Ptolemaic documents is 
comparatively pure. It is not, indeed, a Greek that the ordinary classical master would 
allow a modern schoolboy to write; the orthography is not often pedantically accurate, 
divlect forms and un-Attic neologisms betray the xo) or international Greek of the 
time; sometimes we mect a lotter written by an uneducated Greek, who commits actual 
blunders in grammar or spelling. It is in fact a living and developing tongue, not the 
already artificial Greek of the literary tradition; but it is the Greek of Greece, rarely 
showing any trace of barbarism. 

‘That is one side of the pictures but there is another, ‘The frequent oceurronce of 
Egyptian names, the allusions to Egyptian conditions, remind us of that alien race who 
formed the majority of the population, on whose labours the economic prosperity of the 
country depended, with whom the Greck settlers were daily in contact. Nor wero the 
Egyptians always hewers of wood and drawers of wator.’The policy of the first three Ptolemies 
was strongly Macedonian and Hollenie; they treated the natives frankly as a conquered race 
and kept a tight hold on the priesthood, the great rallying-point of national sentiment; 
but they could not ignore the Egyptian point of view, and we meet Egyptians in official 
positions, not indeod of the highest grades, but implying some power and responsibility’, 

But it is espocially in the sphere of religion and political orgnnigation that we are 
conscious of an unfamiliar atmosphere, We begin already to hear of Sarapis, that new 
deity who was soon to bovome in some sort the national god of Hellenized Egypt and 
then to spread his conquests through the civilized world, ‘There has been much contro- 
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Yersy as to the origin of this cult, so important for our estimato of the religious poliey 
of the Ptolemies, but the most probable view is that which sees in Sarapis « combi- 
nation of Osiris and Apis adapted to Hellenistic forms of worship and belief. He was 
in fact a coalition deity, destined to form the meeting point of Greek and Fyptian. A 
letter from Zeno's archive gives us a valuable illustration of the growth of this eult®, 
It is from a certain Zoilus to Apollonius, the Finance Minister. As it is imperfect in 
places, I have hed in the following translation to paraphrase the probable sense of one 
or two passuges, 

‘It befell that as T was doing service to the god Sarapis on bebalf of your health 
and favour with King Ptolemy, Sarapis commanded me several times in droams to sail 
ovorseas to you and reveal to you this command: that a (temple?} and procinet be con- 
structed for him in the Greek quarter near the harbour and a priest be installed and 
fice offered for you and yours. And when I (besought him to? release me from 
this [task ?] he cast me into grievons aickness, xo that my lifo was in danger, but when 
1 prayed to him to heal me that I might undertake the service, and that T would por: 
form this command, (I recovered), As soon as I was well, there arrived ® man from 
jus who attempted to build s Serapoum in this place, and had conveyed stones 
ri but afterwards the god forbade him to build and he departed. And when I 
arrived at Alexandria and hesitated to approach you abont this affair but would have 
petitioned you concerning a matter you had promised me, I again fell sick for four 
twonths, so that I was unable to come to you at once, “It will be well, thorefore, 
Apollonius, that you perform the god's bidding, that Sarapis, being propitions to you, 
may make you yet far greater and more illustrious in the King’s oyes, giving you also 
health of body. Do not foar the eost, that it will be a great expense to yon; for it will ba 
altogether to your advantage and I will act as patron along with you in the whole matter,” 

But thore were features in Egyptian religion far more alien to Groek ideas than 
the worship of Sarapis. Among the Zeno letters iy ona from tho pricsts of Aphrodite 
to the Finance Minister which curiously illustrates this fhet, Aphrodite, it must be 
pointed out, is here probably the Egyptian Hathor®, and there is a world of difference 
betwoen Hathor, worshipped as a cow, and the vory hutan figure of “Tdalian Aphrodite 
The prioste ask for a trundred talents of myrrh for a burial, remarking; —"Tor you 
aro awaro that Hers is not brought up to tho nome unless duo preparation is made 
of all things proper to the burial,” and they add, “You must kuow that Hesfe is Isis 

What is this Herds? ‘Tho correct answer is undoubtedly that given by Srimoxumano®, 
who identifies it with the Egyptian word Os, meaning the sacred cow of Hathor 
identified after death with Isis. One feels it was not a work of superorogation for the 
Egyptian priests to explain to the Greck Minister that this deceased cow was not 
really 80 many stones of indifferent oof, but the very Isis, Queon of Heaven, 



































+ The latest treatment of the subject, with referenoes to 
Hertsnpt des Sarapir, in Sanus, \ (1921), pp, 20718, 
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Only less remoto from Creek conceptions was the worship of the living Ptolemy. 
The official cult was indeed Greek, developed gradually from the worship of a king 
or queen after death, and not till the latter part of the third century B, C. did it be- 
come a matter of course that the reigning Ptolemy and bis wife should be worshipped. 
But Greek though it was in its forms, a cult of this kind could hardly have grown up 
in classical times or except under the influence of Oriental absolntist ideas; and it 
would have shocked a Grek of the age of Pericles or Demosthenes to find a legal 
deed dated “in the reign of Ptolemy the Benefactor God, the son of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra the Gods Manifest and Queen Cleopatra his wifo'.” Side by side with this 
Greek enlt, moreover, was the Egyptian cult of the Ptolemy as Pharaoh, and the first 
Greck seribe who copied « translation of a demotic papyrus must havo felt the alien 
ring of such titles as those given to Philopator in a Greek document at Munich: “He 
that restored the sacred rites and the laws established by the Most Great and Most 
Great and Most Great Hermes, Lord of the thirty-year periods, like Hephaestus’ the 
Great, King like Helios, Great King of the Upper and Lower regions, offspring of the 
Benefactor Gods whom Hephaestus glorified, to whom Helios gave the power, image ot 
Zous, son of Helios, Ptolemy who liveth for evar, the beloved of Isis.” 

And this brings us to the political organization of the kingdom. We learn from 
such texts as the Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus that the tenants of the royal 
lands and the workers in the oi! monopoly were alike limited in their personal liberty, 
forbidden to remove to nother nome, not free to withhold their labour. 'The Greek 
settlers wore, of course, accustomed to slaye labour, on which Greek industry largely 
rested, but these Egyptian peasants and artisans were not slaves, ‘They were at once 
free and unfree; tenants paying rent or artisans receiving wages, yet at every point 
subject to restrictions and constraint, tied to thoir homes, « And they wore 
thus tied because they wero morely part of the machinery of the stato, and that state 
was but the expression of tho king’s will, the condition of his well-being. The Ptolemy, 
Macedonian in origin, with the tradition of Macedonian foudalism behind him, Greek 
by assimilation, trained in the Hiterature and thought of Hellas, was yet by adoption 
Pharaoh, heir of centuries of absolutism, the beloved of the gods, himself a god, the 
living image of Re’, whose word was law and whose ordinance divine. And the Pto- 
lemies, cultivate Hellenic culture as they might, did not forget this. It pleased them to 
wee the Greek settlers form their associations and indulge in theit ancestral pursuits, 
to lot the Greek cities play at selfgovornment, with their senates and assemblies, their 
Greok laws and their popular decrees; but it was in the last resort only play, and 
there was no question that if Hellenism or self:government clashed with the will of 
tho Pharaoh it was they which must give way. It was in fact the rile of the Prolemies, 
in even greater degree than the other Hellenistic kings, to engraft the culture of Hellas 
and the quick and adaptable Grock intelligence on to the bureaucratic absolutism of 
the Orient’. 

‘To say this is to answer « prior’ the question I propounded as to the fate of 
Hellenism in Egypt. The externals of Hellenism, the Greek tongue, Greek Inw, modified 
of course by Egyptian custom and local conditions, Greek institutions so far as they 
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could be adapted, some elements of Greek religion, Greek social life, even Gresk edu- 
cation and the study of Greek art and literature —all these could be and ware trans- 
ferred to the new environment; bnt the spirit of Hellenism, that mental freedom, that 
fallness of humanity, that exquisite balance, that fearless, cloudless facing of concrete 
reality, which are the glory of Hellas, could not but wither in such an atmosphere, 

We are already conscious of a change by the end of the third century B.C. A 
factor not without a bearing on this change was the alteration in the position of the 
cleruchs or military settlers. At firet the Aleroi or allotments were held on a contingent 
and precarious tenure, not heritable, not to be sold or mortgaged, resumed by the king 
on the holder's death; but by the end of the third century it was taken a8 a matter 
of course that the eleruch would be succeeded by his son, and gradually the right, 
first to sell (or “cede” ns it was technically called) and afterwards to bequeath the 
Heros was etablished*. We cannot follow all the stops in tho development; but it seems 
clear that it was but a small further step when the Romans recognized the catoecie 
was called, as being in effect the property of its holders, 
development was, I say, not without influence on the de-Hellenization of the 
settlers; for while they were primarily soldiers, holding their land on a precarious 
tenure, they wero less exposed to the influence of the Egyptian environment than when 
they had become regular landowners with a permanent stake in the country. ‘Thay 
might look down on the Egyptians as an inferior raco, but they had in practice to eo- 
operate with thems and thus in a dood of B.C, 215—4* wo find a Greok of Cyrene 
and an Egyptian as joint tenants of land leased by an Athenian settler, So too inter. 
marriage between the two races became more and more frequent. ‘The process is seen 
‘oven in the names we meet in the papyriz the Greeks began to give their children 
Egyptian names or to add Egyptian names to their Grock ones; so that, wherens in 
the third century » name is a clear indication of race, from the second coutury onwards 
this eriterion is no longer valid®. On the other hand Egyptians assumed Greek names, 
Many Egyptians of course learned Greek; and the rosult is n degeneration in the Greek 
of the lew litorate papyri, the intrusion of barbarous forms ot of spellings due to 
Heyptian pronunciation. ‘The Greeks, on their side, did not, in some eases at leas, 

in to learn Egyptian, In a letter of tho second century B.C, a mother (2) writes 
to her son:—‘T congratulate you and myself on the news that you ate learning 
Egyptian, for now when you get to the city you will teach tho children at the house 
of Phalou..és the physician, and will have a provision for your old age.” Tt ia indeed 
significant that a knowledge of Egyptian should improve the prospects of a. Greck 
schoolmaster in a nome-capital 

Eeyptian customs, too, gained ground among the settlers. ‘Thus, the marriage of 
brother and sistor, common in Egypt but not less abhorrent to the Grocks than to our: 
selves, is found in the Roman period even among the welltodo*, In religion, the 
Morrowing from Hayptian usage was wholesale, In tho years 98 and 96 B.C! exophebi 
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aro found, in the Fayum, x nome where the Hellenic element was specially strong, 
dedicating shrines to “Suchns the great, great god';” and one of these inscriptions is 
cut on # stele of thoroughly Ezyptian type, Suchns was the crocodile god, worshipped 
in the Fayum; and that associations of ephebi, an institution which stands in the very 
centre of Hellenic life, should be found making dedications to him, is a fact of immense 
siguificance. 

‘This process of de-Hellenization, as I have ventured to call it, inevitable in any 
vent, was hastened by the policy of the feeble rulers who followed the first three kings 
of the dynasty, a policy which took its rise from an event of great importance in 
Egyptian history. 

Early in the reign of the weak debauches Ptolemy IV Philopator, the young king 
of Syria, Antiochus II, resolved to reconquer Palestine. The danger was great; the 
Exyptian army had been grossly neglected and Antiochns was able and vigorous. Ptolemy 
‘was compelled to abandon the traditional policy of his house and to enrol « large number 
of Egyptians, arming and training them in the Macedonian manner. He met Antiochus, 
who had overran Palestine, at Raphia, where 2134 years later the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force was to fight its first battle on Turkish soil. As in the modern, so also in the ancient 
Bato of Raphia, it was the army of Egypt that won the day, but it was a Pyrrhic 
victory for Egyptian Hellenism and the Ptolemaic dynasty. Rendered confident by their 
share in the triumph and utiliaing their new military knowledge, the Egyptians began 
to offer a bolder front to their Macedonian and Greek masters, and revolts soon became 
frequent. Philopator and his successors, despite some attempts at reaction, made more 
and more concessions to their Egyptian subjects, more and more tended to convert 
their rule into a national Egyptian monarchy. Egyptians who served in the army or 
police received, like the Greeks, their Aleroi, and the size of their holdings increased, 
while those of the Grecks grew smaller. The Greck settlers had to the end larger 
Alero’ than the Egyptians, but the difference between the two races was far less in the 
first than in the third century B,C. 

Egyptians, moreover, began to rise. to high office in the state. Already in the 
second century we hear of an Egyptian Pats with the titles, “Kinsman and general 
of the Thebaid®,” and a son, writing in the year 181—180 B. C. to his father in the 
‘Thebaid, where a revolt had broken out, bids him keep his spirits up, “for the nows 
has come that Pads is sailing up in ‘Tybi with adequate forees to put down the insurgents 
at Hermonthis and treat them as rebela’.” Things had indeed altered when « Ptolemy 
had to rely on an Egyptian general to suppress insurgents! 

‘The power of the priesthood, kept severely in check by the early Ptolemies, grew 
steadily; the right of asylum was extended to temple after temple, and the priests 
became onea more a formidable power in the state*. 

‘These tendencies were accentuated by the concessions of Euergetes IT in the second 
century. ‘These concessions to his Egyptian subjects were just and reasonable enough 
in themselves, though probably made, partly at least, to gain support in the civil wars 
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which oceupied so much of his reign; but they certainly helped to assimilate Grock 
and Egyptian and so to weaken still further the influence of Hellenism, 

But by this time a new power had arisen in the Hellonistic world; Greck and 
Egyptian alike were living ia the shadow of Rome and for the last century of its 
history the kingdom of the Ptolemies existed only on sufferance, An interesting sidelight 
is thrown on the position of alfuirs by « papyrus containing a letter from a high official 
to the local authorities in the Fayum with reference to the visit of a Roman Senator, He 
writes :— 

“L, Mommins, a Roman senator of the highest rank and estimation i sailing ap 
from the city to the Arsinoite nome to sve the sights, Let him be magnificently entertained, 
and see to it that the guest chambers are prepared at the appointed places and the 
sifts specified below are offered to him at the landing stage, with the requisites for the 
equipment of the guest chamber and the tit-bite for Petesuchus and the groeodiles, and 
the requisites for viewing the Inbyrinth?,” 

‘The effect of the Roman conquest was at first to strengthen the position of the Greeks 
aud of Hellenism against Egyptian influences; for the Romans, true to the maxing “divide 
and rule” made it « principle to distinguish sharply between the various races in subject 
countries, and, recognizing the superiority of Hellonie oulture, gave the Grocks a privileged 
position, The Roman citizen, of course, took Precedence; he was now, in fret, what the 
Macedonian or Grock had been under tho edtly Piolemies, But the conquest deepened 
und made more dafinite the gulf between Greek and Egyptian, Uireek continued to be, 
for most purpoves, the official language, used evan by the prefuete in their decrees and 
correspondence with the local officials. The Greeks wore exempt from that mark of 
subjection, the poll-tax; and though in principle only Roman citizens could serve in 
the legions, yet in practice Greeks, at first those only of tho. Creek, cities, Inter oven 
residents in the nome-capitals, were givon the citizenship ay a preliminary to enlistment, 
Whilo from the first they were admitted frocly to sorvico in. the auxiliary forces and 
floct, receiving the citizenship on discharge’. ‘Thus the ability to enlist in the army, 
denied to the native Exyptians throughout the Roman period for the legions, and till 
the third contury for the anxiliary corps, wan a. short unt to full citizenship and a 
substantial privilege. The Hellenized inhabitants of the nome-capitals, usually of mixed 
rity ate net indeed exempt from the poll-tex, but were amseaved at a lowes rate, 
which varied from nome to nome, At Oxyrhynchus tho tate wne twelve drachmae per 
head, and the privileged were known as uyryosrodiran dudexddqazuot, “twelye-drachma 
ruetropalitans.”” ‘The native Egyptians, on the other hand, were treated frankly as a 
conquered race, paid the full poll-tax and could not enter the army. ‘The power of 
the priesthood was severely curbed; the wholo hierarchy was placed under strict control’, 
the right of asylum was drastically reduced and the number of Priests exempt from 
poll-tax limited. 
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In another way, too, the cause of Hellenism was helped. ‘The nome-capitals, though 
they wore called cities, were not really cities in the Greek sense, for they had no self- 
government, no senate, They did not, on the Roman conquest, become either Greek 
poleis or Boman municipia, but in practice the tendency was to assimilate them more 
and more to the self-governing cities. ‘Their magistrates were arranged in a regular 
hierarchy, and it became usual for a magistrate to give tho list of offices he had held 
in the past, his cursus honorum, just as in the municipiat; while the whole body of 
magistrates formed a xocd» or corporation, which carried on correspondence with the 
state officials and undertook other dutios as a corporate body, fulfilling many of the 
functions of a senate. 

‘The result of all this was naturally to increase the self-respect of the capitals. We 
know so little of them during the Ptolemaic period that it is rash to make sweeping 
statements, but it seems probable that a sensible growth in municipal pride and self- 
consvionsness followed the Roman conquest. ‘The metropolitans tended to look down on 
the Egyptians of the villages as barbarians, The Alexandrians had always done 90; and 
now we find the writer of a thirdcentury letter found at Oxyrhynchus declaring :— 
“Porhaps, my brothers, you are thinking me a barbarian or an inhuman Egyptian; but 
1 claim that this is not s0%” Tho nome-capitals began to vie with one anothor in their public 
buildings and the convenience and elegance of their streets and municipal establishments. 
‘The name of Hellene became more valued; the Grecks scattered about the nomes seem 
at some time to have been formed into associations, probably modelled on those of the 
freo cities and apparently possessing some political significance. ‘Thus we hear in the 
Fayum of the “6475 Grock men of the Arsinoite nome®,” and the Grecks of the 
Delta and the Thebais ary found uniting with other bodies to eroct an inscription in 
honour of a rhetorician*, ‘The revival of Hellenism received an added impulse from the 
foundation in 190 of Antinoopolis by the Philhellenie Emperor Hadrian; the Attic influence 
wont so far in this case that the Antinoites used tho Attic months; it is trac, equated 
with the Egyptian calendar. 

At Aloxandria the pride in Hellenic traditions ted, on the ono hand, to violent 
outbursts of anti-Semitism, and, on the other, to constant friction with the Roman 
government, which tonded to favour the Jews, at loast till the revolt of Judaca, and 
oven after that event had at times to protect them from their Greek neighbours. ‘To 
this friction we owe u curious class of literature which German scholars have called 
“Heidnische Murtyrorakten,” “Hoathen acts of the Martyrs.” ‘The name is apt; for 
these texts closely resemble the Christian Acta Sanctorum, to which, indeed, they may 
have served as models. ‘They consist of reports, based no doubt on the official Acta, 
bat worked up with » literary and propagandist purpose, of trials of prominent 
Alexandrians before the Emperor. ‘Their object was to glorify the courage and in- 
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dependence of spirit of these “martyrs,” who, like their Christian successors, sometimes 
address Caesar in a tone of gratuitous insult!, 

‘The centre of Hellenic life, in the nome-capitals as in the Gresk cities, was the 
gymnasium. To have been educated there was the hallmark of social superiority, and 
those so educated, of dré yuuvaviov, as they were called, formed a special class, not 
only socially but politically. Athletics formed of course a leading feature in this eduontion, 
and athletics were followed with the most intense interest. Much of the interest, indeed, 
was of a rather spurious kind; for professionalism was x8 rife then as now. ‘The most 
extraordinary honours were showered on successful athletes, One of the officials who 
signs « diploma of membership in the chief athletic club of the Empire, now in the 
British Museum?, is deseribed as citizen of Sardis, Alexandria, Antinoopolis, Athens, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Nicomedia, Miletus, Lacedaemon and Tralles. Tt is as 
if cities like London, Paris, Madrid, Vienna, Rome, were to vie with one another in 
offering their freedom to Jack Johnson or Georges Carpentier. There were, however, 
more substantial rewards than an honorary citizenship, The native city of a vietorious 
athlete granted him and his children not only immanity from all burdens and liturgies 
but in addition a pension; and these pensions must sometimes have been a formidable 
addition to the municipal budget. How very commercial was the attitude of at least 
some athletes, may be judged from a recently published papyrus letter‘, the writer of 
which describes to his wife (2) his experiences at Alexandria during a visit to that city 
of an Emperor, perhaps Caracalla. Having been defeated in the pancratitm, of which 
he had little experience, and evidently anxious to get a prize somehow, he coneaived 
the bright idea of challenging his companions, who were as inexperienced as himselE. 
He won, and thus secured the prineipal prize, his companions got a consolation prise, 
and all were well content with their day’s work. 

Athletics, however, were not the sole subject of instruction in the gymmasia; music 
and rhetoric, which really meant much what we mean by a humanistic education, 
were essential parts of it", Classical Greek literature, Homer of course in the place of 
hononr, was studied and read. A mother writing to her son remarks:—"“I took care 
to send to ask (your teacher) about your health and learn what you are reading; he 
said that it was the sixth book®” Shoe means, of the Iliad; but so much a matter ot 
course was this that she does not think it necessary to mention the name. 

Of the humanistic education in the gymnasia, the papyri tell us nothing; but we 
have many texts illustrating elementary education’, and we know that this, crade as 
it often is beside modern educations! standards, wax based on the classical tradition. 
‘That Grock literature was widely read we know from the number and variety of the 
literary papyri found on the site of & more nome-eapital like Oxyrhynchus®. Not only 
the works we possese but many we have lost were read in Roman Exypt, and not ouly 
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the more familiar Attic writers, bat lyric poets, often difficult, like Ibyeus, Alcman, 
Archilochus, Aleaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Pindar, Bacchylides. Musie, dancing, rhapsodists’ 
recitations were popular at festivals; an interesting papyrus preserves a proclamation, 
apparently delivered by a speaker impersonating the sun-god, inviting the public to 
celebrate the accession of Hadrian?:— 

“Tp chariot drawn by white horses, late-risen with Trajan, I come to you, O people, 
god Phoebus, not unknown to you, to proclaim the new king Hadrian, to whom be 
everything subject, by reason of his virtue and the fortune of his deified sire. With 
joy) therefore, let us kindle the altars to sacrifice, to laughter and revel giving up our 
hearts, and to the ointment of the gymnasium; all of which does the strategus’s loyalty 
to our Jord and kindness to the people bestow upon us.” 

‘Various fragments of farces and mimes bear witness to the popularity of the drama*; and 
though the literary quality of these compositions is nil, a generation which tolerates the mo- 
dern London stage ean hardly afford to throw stones at Oxyrhynchns or Arsinoe on that score. 

Here, too, however, there was another side to the picture. The Roman government 
inight on paper make clear-cut distinctions between Greek and Egyptian, but actually 
there was no such definite distinction. The process of intermingling and assimilation 
had gone on so long that it may be doubted whether, with the possible exception of 
Ptolemais and Naueratis (certainly not Alexandria), there was now a pure-blooded Greek 
in Egypt; and in most districts there were perhaps few pure-blooded Egyptians. External 
criteria —Hellenie enlture, the possession of catoecie land, citizenship of s Greek city — 
were more certain, and on them the actual categories were based, but even these lines 
of division were shifting and uncertain, and the Hellenic culture was often only a veneer, 
One of the early citizens of Antinoopolis mentioned in a group of unpublished papyri 
in the British Museum is described as one of the “Greek men of the Arsinoite nome", 
but in an earlier document he calls himself a Persian of the Epigone. 

‘The seeming brillianee of the municipal life in the nome-capitals rested on a very 
uncertain basis; for that fatal disease, the economic decay which proved the rain ot 
the Roman Empire, was alresdy at work. Unlike the liturgies or compulsory services 
laid upon the unprivileged classes, the municipal magistrates were, in theory, voluntary; 
but already by the beginning of the second century the enormons charges they involved 
and the increasing economic difficulties made it hard to obtain candidates, and compulsion, 
at first virtual, afterwards avowed, had to be resorted to. A second century papyrus 
in the Rylands Library? well illustrates the shifts and subterfuges to which a man 
might be driven in order to evade service; and the reality of the burden may be estimated 
from the fact that by the so-called cessin bouorum, the surrender of two-thirds of his 
property, a man nominated to office might eseape the duty, and that this way of escape 
‘was at times actually resorted to. The municipal magistracies had in fact a fatal influence 
on the economic history of Egypt, aud led at last to the rain of the urban middle classes‘. 
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A farther step in the history of Hellenism was taken in 202, when Septimius Severus 
gave the nome-capitals n senate or Zovij. This did not completely assimilate them to 
the free cities, but it was a considerable step in that direction; and in 212 Caracalla, 
by the famous Constitutio Antonina, immensely increased the number of Roman citizens, 
‘The actual words of the important clause ean be quoted from a fragmentary Greck 
translation of the edict, preserved in » papyrus at Giessen!;— ’ 

“T give to all [the non-Romans in) the world the Roman citizenship, preserving 
[every kind of constitution], except to the dediticii,” 

The dedi were the unprivileged classes, paying the full poll-tax; in Egypt, 
therefore, the native Egyptians, not sharing in Hellenic culture. 

‘These measures widened the gulf between the metropolitans and the rural peasantry 
and still farther increased the civie pride of the nome-capitals. High-sounding titles 
began to be adopted by them. As early as 135 Hermopolis appears as “Hermopolis the 
great" but after 202 the title has grown to“ Hermopolis tho great, anciont and illustrious,” 
and later became “Hermopolis the great, ancient, most illustrious and most venerable?,” 
A sort of megalomania seemed in fact to descend upon the nome-capitals, Hermopolis, 
for example, in the course of the third century, undertook grandiose scheme of building 
and city-planning, with wide thoroughfares, bordered with colonnades, traversing the 
city from side to side’, ‘The idea was excellent in itself; but in the state of the city's 
finances it was suicidal. It was indeed a Danaan gift that Caesar had given the nome- 
capitals. ‘The new senates, involving mutual financial responsibility on the part of all 
the members, wore the Iast nail in the coffin of the well-to-do middle class. The nome- 
capitals might give themselves high-sounding titles, might advertise thoir Hellenic culture, 
as does the senate of Hermopolis in one document by a quotation from Euripides', 
might stand stiffly by their rights and privileges, but these things could not check 
their steady drift to ruin, which necompanied and was doubtless accentuated by the 
economic crisis throughout the Empire, and a slump in the value of money without 
4 parallel in history till the recent exploits of the rouble, the krone, and the mark, 
‘The end of the process was tho ruin of the urban middlo-class; and its rain meant, 
ultimately, the ruin of Hellenism as an effective force in Egypt. 

By this time, too, there had appeared another force which was to prove hostile 
to Grock culture, I mean Christianity. A small nomber of third-century papyri hear 
witness to its presence even in the provincial towns of Exypt. ‘Tho perscention of 
Diocletian, which dispersed the Christians, probably helped to spread the new faith to 
the remoter districts, and with the conversion of Constantine the ultimate vietory of 
Christianity was certain. Already the papyri of the mid-fourth century give the impression 
that Egypt was largoly a Christian country®. 

Christianity, though its theology owes so much to Greck philosophy, yet proved, 
at Jenat in the form it had now assumed, inimical to Hellenism in two ways. Rising 
their attention on the future life and the salvation of the soul, the Christian leaders 
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had little sympathy with the calt of bodily fitness which was so characteristic of Hellenism. 
‘The gymnasium and all that it stood for was abhorrent to them; and after the fourth 
century we hear no moro of the gymnasia, It was horse-racing, not the sports of the 
palnestra, which furnished the chief amusement of Byzantine times, Asceticism seorned 
personal cleanliness, indeed almost exalted filthiness into a good, while its spiritual 
extravagances accorded ill with the balanes and sanity of the Greek spirit. Attention 
was eontred now rather on theology than on classical literature. It is true that the 
Jattor was still studied. The Byzantines had even access to many works now lost. It 
is to papyri of the Byzantine ago that we owe the fragments of the Denes of Eupolis 
and the codex of Menander; but it is nevertheless certain that the range of reading in 
this period was much narrower than before, It is a well-known fact that the chances 
of finding, in a literary papyrus, a work previously unknown diminish with the age 
of the papyrus. Even as lute as the second century the chances, if we exclude Homer, 
are probably about equal; but in papyri of the Byzantine age they are decidedly against a 
now discovery 

Indirectly, too, Christianity operated against the survival of Hellenic culture. By 
« entions contrast with the West, where the Papacy and the Church of which it was 
the head played the principal part in evolving « cultural and even, in some respects, 
political unity among the warring tribes, races and petty states which hnd taken 
tho place of the Empire, Christianity in the East acted as a solvent on the unity of 
the Graeco-Roman world. In the West the universal use of Latin as the ecclesiastical 
language no doubt helped to counteract centrifagal tendencies; but in the East the 
national churches early began to use the local idioms, and these languages may be 
said to have revived and been adapted to literary uses in proportion as Christianity 
spread. In Egypt, Coptic, in Syria and Mesopotamia, Syriac, in Armenia, Armenian 
emerged into self-consciousuess and became the vehicle for expressing the religions 
experience of the mass of the people, Coptic literature is dull enough in all conscience, 
and betrays an essential puerility in the Egyptian mind, but it is none the less of real 
interest as revealing the reaction of that mind to Christianity. 

Even the heresies which played 4o large a part in the Byzantine age eannot be 
dissociated from political and national conilicts. In the West the Church, which the 
collapse of the Roman Empire had left comparatively free from seoular control, was 
now the only international authority; but in the Kast the Empire endured, and the 
Church was a state church, subject to the Byzantine government; so that when, for 
example, the Coptic monophysites poured out the vials of their wrath upon the champions 
of the orthodox church, they were regarding the latter not only as impious heretics 
but as representing the hated power of Byzantium. 

‘Thus, Christianity helped, in Beypt us elsewhere, to reawaken the shimbering national 
consciousness, to revive the national tongue, and so to weaken Hellenism. The Copts, 
whose national religion had fallen on evil days under Roman rule, had found in Christianity 
new national religion; and they regarded Hellenic culture, on the one hand, as pagan, and, 
on the other, as part of that alien civilization to which they felt an instinetive repugnance. 

Bat Hellenism did not die without a straggle. The pagan schools of philosophy lived 
on at Alexandria, Their best known name is that of Hypatia; but even after her tragic 
‘loath, as Inte ais the second half of the fifth century, a little circle of pagan philosophers 

"On This subject see the article of Sir Fuamine Kiros ultendy. referred to, 
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lingered there, with one member of which, Horapollon, a Cairo papyrus has recently 
brought us into contact’. In a complaint to the authorities of the desertion and other 
misdeeds of his wife, he gives us an interesting picture of his work at Alexandria— 

“for, if it is not invidious to praise oneself, I have long ago acquired considerable 
Teputation among the inhabitants of the great city of Alexander. For 1 kept a school 
there in the University, and always lived an honourable life, zealously practising my 
innate faculty of reason, and imparting instruction in philosophy to those desiring it. 
‘This disposition T inherited from my father and forefathers, and my toacher was my 
tlvice blessed father Asclopiades, who laboured all his life in the Museums, teaching 
the young according to the education of the ancients,” 

‘And agai 

“I aud my wite, who is also my cousin, were the children of two brothers on the 
futher’s side, I and she; and our fathers lived in common, never divided from each 
other either in disposition or in domicile or in their honourable life or in their devotion 
to the Muse of philosophy, s0 that many were doubtful whose children wo were, whethor 
I was the son of her father or she the daughter of mine.” 

But this pagan cirele was by no means merely Hellenic; on the contrary, it represented. 
strongly national tendeney, attempting a revival of the anoient Egyptian religion; 
and Horapollon himself was tho author of an extant troatise on the hieroglyphic script, 

Even in the sixth century and ina secluded pluce like the village of Aphrodito we 
find traces of Hellenic culture. Dioscorus of Aphrodito, whose archive has thrown much 
Hight on Byzantine administration in Egypt, is from this: point of view a very interesting 
figure, standing, as he does, at the moeting-place of the ancient and the mediaeval world? 
OF Coptic ancestry, himself speaking and writing Coptic as well as Greek, he was 
brought up in thoroughly Christian atmosphere and could quote tags of Scriptura in 
his Greek: petitions. His father became a monk and founded » monastery, of which 
Dioseorus was the legal representative. Yet Dioscorus was also schooled in the traditional 
literature of Hellas. Ho almost certainly owned the Menander and Bupolis codices of 
which T have spoken; he studied Greek grammar and Grook history, and read Homer, 
Nonnas, and the Pseudo-Anacreon, while his own verses are full of classical allusions, 
and, when not of the begging or complimentary order, are conecrned with classical themes, 
Nevertholess, they illustrate vividly the decay of Hellenic culture. Dioscorus pronounced 
Greek by wecont; and the attempt to scan it by quantity led at times to the moat 
alarming results, Often it is impossible, by any amount of conxing, to make hie lines 
Acanj and when they do, it does not follow that they express any particular meaning. 
‘They aro an extraordinary jumble of tags from classical authors, tmistinderstood words, 
fantastic coinages. of his own. Ho was using a language of which he had only the 
haxiest comprehension. 

‘The impression his verse gives us, that Greek culture was already far gone in 
decay, is strengthened by the Syene papyri half u century later-and from a more remote 
contro. ‘The Greek of most of them is more or less illiterutes the scribes could rarely 
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get through a long sentence without becoming involved in a hopeless tangle. And that 
of the ostraca found at Wadi Sarga by the Byzantine Research Fund? has often no 
relation at all to the ordinary rales of grammar and orthography. A passage in the 
will of Abraham, Bishop of Hermonthis', in which it is stated that the document had 
beon “translated into the Egyptian tongue” for his benefit shows that it was possible 
to reach high office in the Church withont a knowledge of Greck. 

It is clear, in fact, that Greek was now, in Egypt, a doomed language, kept alive 
only by its use as the official tongue of the Byzantine government; and when that 
government ceased with the Arab conquest, Greck soon died ont. For nearly a century, 
it is true, it lingered on for official use, snd there were Greck notaries in the chancery 
of tho Arab governor. And this was the sort of thing they were called on to write®:— 

“In the name of God, Kurrah b. Sharik, Governor, to Basil, administrator of the 
village of Aphrodito. We glorify God, and next: We seem often to have written to you 
concerning the two-thirds part of the public gold-taxes of your district, and we thought 
that you had already paid this. Now when we instructed the notaries to look into the 
rvoords of the Treasury in order to find what sou had paid to the Treasury, we found 
that your work is unsatisfactory and worthless and that you are acting ill in this 
matter. For indeed, we did not send you to be idle and gluttonons, but rather we sent 
you to fear God and keep your faith and collect the just dues of the Amir al-Mu'minin’. 
For neither have you any exense whatever nor have the people of your district; for 
the fruits of the earth have been abandant and God has blessed them and increased 
them beyond what was known in former years, and the price of corn has been high, 
and it was sold by tho people of the district. Therefore, as aforesaid, you have no 
exeuse whatever. Seo then to the arrears in your district of the two-thirds part of its 
public taxes with all spoed. Collect this withont keeping back one single penny of it; 
for God knows that your behaviour in the matter of the said public taxes was not 
pleasing to us; for wo desired to requite you for this. If, therefore, there is any good 
in you, collect as aforesaid with all speed the arrears in your district of the said two- 
thirds part of the public gold taxes, and send it, For the people of the district ought 
to pay their duos readily and you should not leave them till they are straitened and 
find a difficulty in paying in full. But we know that the worthless and uscless servant 
secks excuses for delaying his duty. Do not you then be such or afford us a pretext 
against your life, we adjure you." 

‘The language is Greek, but the thought, the whole mental idiom, is Oriental, And 
when we turn to the local rocords we find them, except the pagarch’s official accounts, 
in Coptic, not in Greek, At the head of Greek and Coptic documents alike stands the 
Greck-Arabie “protocol” with its defiant formulae: “In the name of God the merciful, 
the compassionate. There is no God but God, He alone; Mahomet is the Prophet of God.” 
It is a symbol, and a portent. With good reason did Mowssen call Islam “der Henker des 
Hellenismus,” “the executioner of Hellenism." In this new world of dogmatism and 
religions bigotry, Christian or Mahommedan, there was no room left for the clear-eyed. 
sanity of Hellas. Egypt had become once more a part of that Oriental world from which 
the fiery gouius of Alexander had separated her for a thonsand years. 


"ited by W.E.Caox and mywelt in Volume wow passing through the prese 
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A GNOMIC OSTRAKON 
By J. G. MILNE, M.A. 


‘The ostrakon here described was given to me by Dr Alan Ganpras, who obtained 
it at Luxor. It is a large irregularly shaped shord of the ordinary red pottery of mil 
Roman potiod, probably from an amphora: its extreme measurements aro 18 em in height 
and 27 em in breadth. After the inseription of the text, the sherd hax been broken into 
at least three pieces, of which two are preserved: but a large scotion is missing from 
the upper left hand corner, and with it have gone parts of all but the last of the twelve 
lines of the text. 

When the ostrakon reached mo, its surface was faking away, and the writing hnd 
already perished in places. It was badly salted, and soaking only saved part of the text. 
Fortunately Professor Hevr had seen it earlier and made a copy, which has been 
available by his kindness to control and supplement my rendings. 

‘The writing is fairly well-formed uncial hand of the second century 4.p, ‘The 
twelve lines given formed the whole of « column: there is vacant space both above and 
below them. What remains of the text reads as follows 


HrerrArTponoc 
IAMonit 
THHEIKONA 
enocKprrucnore 

oneicweroycoeoyc 

XPHMATONKATAppoN@n 
SINMCKENPUIrENH oc 
HCONKANKAKHMOPFHNEXHG 
NACIKANYNIEPEXHC TBI) 
OFUPANTEPOBOCKONCANENHC 
EIFOCEMHONELAHMHCITHNEXG 
MUMICTONHFOYTONKATHTOPONAOrON 


‘The fact that the twelfth live began with H, and fairly obvious restorations of two 
or three preceding lines, sugested that the whole collection was arranged on an nerostie 
scheme, "Professor Gilbert Mosxay came to my assistance and produced the fallowing 
reconstruction: 








“Ayadis br dvsysnoiow tysica re6205. 
Blor xar0gd0i nére’ Ai dea wéry. 
Feirwore Baas rot H00 tiy sledva. 
Aéageur yerot ov yr déros xgirig ord. 
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“Eowe typgy rois yorels de role Ieois. 
Bigus by W8y yoquccor xacapgoriar. 
“Hy giduy yelnuore moby yari, gitos. 
Ovpod xedryaor, liv xaxiy dehy Exys. 
“Tox To mam, uby deepézys 1 Bi. 
Kadir 10 yyot, yyedpooxar bar tye. 
Aby, ct ve caprdy- ef dé pip, onyiy Exe. 
Mi, miovdy fyo0 cdr xcerfyogov dyor. 


Tt dovs not appear that any one of the foregoins lines is, or can be restored as, 
an exact quotation of any known verse: and in this respect the ostrakon is akin to most 
iinilar gnomic selections found in Exypt, the wuthors of which can rarely be identifie 
At the same time it is possible to trace a relationship to the general boily of gnomic 
literature: in particular, the ninth line is very close to Men. Monost. 817 "laos wey Yade 
neat, xv rreoiigys Aly, and might be taken as a quotation from memory of that line: 
it is quite as near as quotations of pootry from memory often are, And there are other 
more distant echoes in othor lines, 

Perhaps the most satisfactory account of the ostrakon would be to rvgard it as a 
literary exercise by a student who had to produce a set of moral maxims in acrostie 
arrangement, with liberty to draw on his knowledge of poetry or his faculty of invention 
for the purpose. The handwriting is that of a fairly practised writer: but the blunders 
of spelling in the tenth and oleventh lines do not suggest that he was a scholar, at any 
rate an accurate one. He may have folt the strain after getting so far with his exercise. 
But it can hardly be said that his contribution to literature is of much vuluo. 

















‘TL may perhaps be notet Here that the line 4 wndtv ddvedy oiderds Jeteer rduov in no, VIL of 
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THE COINS FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 
By J. G, MILNE, M.A. 


‘The coins found during the six seasons of excavation at Oxyrhynchus by Dre. 
Guecatt and Hoxt were all examined and so far as possible identified year by year. 
A detailed list of the individual specimens may perhaps be replaced by a summary of 
the evidence which the finds afford and of some of the conclusions which may be de- 
rived therefrom in relation to the history of Graeco-Roman Egypt 

Tt mast be remembered that these coins all came from the rubbish-monnds, and 
therefore represent the easual losses of the Oxythynchites in their daily life. Naturally 
no gold coins were turued up, and very few of the debased silver tetradrachins of the 
first and second centuries A.D.: a man who lost a valuable piece of money would search 
diligently ‘ill he found it. But bronze pieces, and the late third century totendrachme 
which were little better than bronze, might be dropped and never missed before they 
vrore swept up with other rubbish and tipped out on the dustheaps. ‘The finds may 
accordingly be taken as fairly representative of the coinage of lower values cireulating 
in Oxyrhynehus. 

The most convenient division of the material for consideration will be in four 
gronps—(A) Ptolemaic; (B) Roman to the time of the “reform of Diocletian, covering 
the period during which a special eurreney, based on the tetradrachm as the standard 
unity was struck for Ezypt; (C) Roman from Diocletian to Justinian, when the Egyptian 
monotary system was supposed to be assimilated to that of the reat of the Empive, (D) 
Byzantine from Justinian to the Arab conquest 


(A) : 

‘The Ptolemaic finds do not possess any features of special interest. Thero were 
in all 62 coins of this period, of which 2 were silver tetradrachiss. The classification 
of Piolomaic tironae is so uncertain that it would be of Tittle value to group the spe- 
Ginens under reigns without fall descriptions of the types: but there ia a fairly «lear 
dlistinetion between the issues of the third contury B.C. and those of the two following 
centuries: and only 7 of the coins found are referable to the earlier period. On the 
other hand, there are 9 examples of the easily identiGuble issues of Cleopatra VIL: and 
the 2 tetradrachms both belong to what is generally accepted as the last revalar series 
of Ptolemaic silver. Like the papyri, the coins found suggest that the rubbishmounds 
explored did not begin to accumulate till the latter part of the Ptolemaic rale. 

Only one coin from outside Eeypt belonging to this period was found-—a small 
bron eoin of Kos of the third century (type B. ALC. 86—98). This is quite natural: 
foreign bronze wonld not be current under the Ptolemies, and there would be no mer 
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chants from overseas at Oxyrhynchus to drop their own coins. It is perhaps only by 
chanee that this one coin belongs to a place with which the relations of the early Pto- 
lemies were particularly close, and which was for a time under their sway. 


(B) 


‘The Roman coins of the first three conturies, #0 far as they are identifiable, belong 
1 the following reigns: 











Hilou trons Pillow, Brome 
Augustns - i Commodus « AAO 
‘Tiberius » Wud Caracalla. 1 
Caligula. . 2 Sev. Alexunder 5 8 
Claudius 1% Gordian III . . 1 
Noro. «+ 8 8 Philip . . 8 
Galba . 5 al Gallns a of 
Otho. . . 1 Valerian 4 
Vitellins 1 Gallionus- cies 
Vospasian . 6 Claudius I 9 
Domitian, ey ik Aurelian. « 55 
‘Praja 1 90 Tacitus. 3 
Hadrian « 3 48 Probus... = 69 
Antoninus Pius. 38 87 Carus & sons... we 


M. Aurelius . 1 10 Diooletian & 

‘As hus already been noted, the bulk of the finds belonging to the two first don: 
turies of Roman rule, during which a bronse coinage was regularly issued at Alexan 
for local currency, are of this bronze. ‘The few billon tetradrachms are fairly evenly 
spread over this period: the exceptional number of examples of Nero is explained by 
the enormous issues of his reign, which form tho chief part of hoards for over a cen- 
tury, The proportion of bronze is really larger than appears from the figures above, 
since all the early billon coins could be identified, while there were 118 bronze which 
were too worn to be assigned to any reign, throngh they wore clearly Alexandrian of 
tho first or second century, 

In additon to the billon and bronze coins, w large number of leaden pieces ovenr- 
red, These T described fully in Num. Cliron. 1908, pp. 2874f, and the conclusions there 
stated have boon generally avcepted—via: that these pieces were a token coinage of 
low value, issued approximately between 180 and 260, to replace the bronze, which 
ceaved to appear in any quantity after the former date, The tetrudrachms still circu: 
Inted, and there must have been something to represent the lower denominations, obols 
and chalk, which are shown by the papyri to have been in regular use. If these tokens, 
of which over 300 were found, are included with the coins, they bring up the average 
of specimens between Commodis and Gallienus to that of the earlier and later periods. 

After Gallienus, the tetradrachm rapidly deteriorated in intrinsic and also in current 
value: and this depreciation is reflected in the much greater numbers that occurred in 
tho mounds. A tetradrachin was no longer worth looking for, if lost. 

It is important to notice that during this period very few coins other than Ale- 
Xandrian seem to have ciseulated at Oxyrhynchus. It has been supposed that the Roman 
imperial coinage was current in Egypt: but, althoagh it was probably legal tender, there 
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is no evidence from finds, apart from one or two hoards from the vicinity of Alexandria, 
that it was used in any quantity, The mounds of Oxyrhynchus only produced two sestertii 
of Sevorns Alexander and one of Philip to represent the imperial issues before the time 
of Gallienus: the depreciated bronze denarii of that and later reigns were commoner, 
two of Gallienus, two of Aurelian, seven of Probus, five of Carus and his sons, and 
nine of the pre-reform issues of Diocletian and Maximian having been found. It would 
appear therefore that it was only late in the third century that imperial coins began to 
drift into Egypt: and this may be connected to some extent with the breaking down 
of the isolation of Egypt as » province. 

This isolation, which was due to the deliberate policy formulated by Augustus, ix 
marked by the absence of colonial and provincial, as well as imperial, Roman coins. 
Even if there had been a difficulty in securing the acceptance in Ezypt of the ordinary 
issues of Rome with their unfamiliar standard and appearence, it might have been expected 
that coins more closely resembling the Alexandrian —e. g. the tetradrachms of the Syrian 
tuints, which in size, fineness and style are almost identical with those of Alexandria — 
would have passed current. Bat I am not aware that any examples of these have beet 
foand in Egypt: and Syrian bronze eoins only occur sporadically. Tho exeavations at 
Oxyrhynchus produced three provincial coins of this period, all of bronze: one of Nicaea 
of Antoninus Pius (Reeweil 78), one of Cyprus of Caracalla (B. 3. C. 62), and one of 
Damascus of Philip (B.S C.23). These were probably chance importations: the frst-named 
was pierced, and in view of the reverse type— Dionysos Ktistes—it may possibly have 
been worn as an amulet by its former possessor. 








(ey 
All the coins found belonging to the next period are bronze, of the following 
rulers: — 











Diocletian (post-reform) - Constantine HT. 2. 2. 60 
Maximian . . 8 Constantius IT. Md 
Constantius 1 W Constans . . . . - oT 
Galerius . * ww Constantius Gallus. +, & 
Maximin mas . is Jalian. . . . eee oe 
Severus... ; 2 Jovian. tir. i 
Maxentios. . i Valentinian 1 cere |] 
Licinius. .. .. - 68 Valens . Sacee 
Licinius jr ~% Grat 16 
Constantine 1. | 240 Valentinian 1 21 
Martinian . ~=0 1 Theod . ot 
Crispus . . “ BD \ 3 Areadins - . ~ 
Delmatius . . -2 Honorius . see D 


Tn addition to these 34 barbarous imitations of Inte fourth century coins, and 
1 Axamite coin, should be mentioned. was e 

‘The first point of interest in relation to this period is in the mintages of the 
cimens found. The “monetary reform” of Diocletian assimilated the carreney of eypt 
to that of the rest of the Empire: and the mint of Alexandria, in common with theve 
of the other provinees, struck a uniform coinage, with Latin legends and based on the 
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Roman standard, which might pass anywhere in the Roman world. The coins were re- 
gularly marked with the name of the mint from which they issued: and thus it is possible 
to trace to some extent the circulation of money between the varions provinces, Nearly 
all the fourth century mints of the Empire aro represented at Oxyrhynchns: naturally 
the Western issues are the more scanty, The inflow of coin from outside Egypt did 
not however assume importance immediately upon the reform: this ean best be shown 
by a classification of the identifiable specimens under their mints in chronological groups 
for the period of approximately 110 years from the reform to the death of Areadius. 
‘The first five groups (A to E) cover roughly ten years exch, the last three (F to H) 
roughly twenty: the longer spaces have been chosen in the later part, because the material 
is more scanty, and also the sequence of issues during the latter half of the fourth 
century has not been studied so exactly as that of the Constantivian house, and there 
are more convenient limits at wider intervals, 





i a ae ee Se et Tees. Ge) 
Alexandria... 82 10 2% 28 30 39 11 28 863 
Antioch. .-. 1 6 18 %% 8% 9 4 18 °106 
Nicomediy; .- . 2. «08D 
Gyros...) 1 1 7 1 17 10 2 WB 68 
Constantinople». | eT 
Heracles. « ee mp eee, ge hy eer 7 
eta yet Wb ye eee 

bev ag cal OS? igh 7 iG 

(Vy ae eases Stn est 

seal are 

fe elt! ea ae) 16 

ee a 2 9 

Ay Slane) 5 

1 1 


19 144 166 41 HTT 





It will be seen from this table that in the first decade after the reform compara: 
tively few coins from ontside mints oceur: but they rapidly become more numerous, 
and by the end of the reign of Constantine the local issues form only a small propor- 
tion of the whole. evidence agrees generally with that of the hoards which have 
come under my observation: for instance, ina hoard from Denderah (Pxrmme, Denderal, 
p. 86), dateablo about 310, coins of the Alexandrian mint are 70°/, of the whole: in 
one of about 826 from Antinoe, 47%: in one from the Fayim (Journ, Intern. XVI, 
pp: 18) of about 845, 26%/,: in one of about 360, 449): and in one of ubont 400, 35%. 
(The two last will be published shortly in the «Journal of Roman Studies.) 

Evidently it took some years after the monetary reform of Diocletian to break 
down the bar (whether legal or customary) against the importation of coin into Hgypt. 
Similarly tho Egyptians continued to reckon in drachmae instead of in denarii, and it 
was not fill about twenty years after the change that the new standard became pre- 
dominant. But thereafter the importation grew rapidly, and soon only about « quarter 
of the money citenlating in Egypt was of loval issue: later the influx diminished, and 
& larger proportion of the coins is of Alexandrian mintaze. 

Journ. ut Puypt. Are vit 4 
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It would be interesting to discover the economic causes which led to Egypt be- 
coming a coin-importing country under Constantino: but they can hardly be conjectured, 
The main export of Egypt during the Roman rule was coma: but this was largely col- 
lected in the form ot taxes and sent to Rome without any equivalent return in money 
or kind: and there is no evidence to suggest that there was any change in this matter 
in the fourth century. Neither is there anything to point to a revival of trade in other 
respects at this time: from the middle of tho third century all the indications are that 
economically Egypt went rapidly down hill. And it is hardly likely that the imperial 
government subsidised Egypt. The problem is one for which I cannot find a satisfactory 
solution: I have previously suggested (Journ. Intern. 1914, p, 86) that the hoarding 
tendency of the Egyptian would lead to an inflow of coin, but this, thongh it may 
have beon a contributory factor, does not adequately explain the position shown by tho 
figures given above, 

Whatever the explanation of the situation in the fourth century may be, in the 
fifth everything points to a complete economic collapse. There is not in the fnds from 
Oxyrhynchus « single coin of recognisable official mintago belonging to the period be- 
twoon Honorius and Justinian, The only piocos that may be ascribed to this timo are 
barbarous imitations of the issues of the Theodosian house, more bite of bronze with 
degraded types, often reduced to a jumble of lines, and meaningless legends, sometimos 
nothing but dots and dashes. I have suggested (in a paper to appoar in the Journal 
of Roman Studies) that these bits of bronze roprosent the “myriad of denarii” which 
was the unit of reckoning in Egypt at this period: the depreciation must have been 
somewhat parallel to that in Russia at the present day, as a lato fourth century papy: 
rus gives an equation of 2020 myriads of denarii to the gold solidus. Obviously it would 
not be worth while to spend any trouble over proparing a coin of such low value, 
which can hardly have had more meaniiig than a counter: in fact, the composition of 
hoards of this period suggests that the pieces of metal in them wets treated as counters, 
since they consist of coins of various periods and countries, many worn to illegibility 
or clipped to fragments, with an intermixture of bits of bronze or even lead which 
show no stamp nor any sign of evor having boon meant for coins. 

‘The only thing about these barbarous imitations which sugies 
have boon issued officially is the fiuct that they are struck, not east. In the early part 
of the fourth century large quantities of east eoins were in circulation in Exypt, and 
the moulds from whieh they were mado are frequently found: 1 described two groups 
from Oxyrhynchus in Num. Chron. 1905, pp. 3424. ‘These were probably the work of 
forgers, who would find it m profitable oceupation to make counterfeit eoin when the 
coin had an appreciable value above its metal contents. But in the conditions of the 
fifth century it would have been a waste of exergy for an Egyptian forger to east, 
much more to strike, anything purporting to be a bronze coin. 


(D.) 

An attempt to rehabilitate the Egyptian bronze eurreney was made under Justinian, 
when a special ise was made at the wint of Alexandria. The normal pieco was of 
12 nummia: larger and smaller denominations were also introduced, but did not last 
long: the 12 numnia however continued to be struck till the Arab’ conquest. ‘The spe- 
cimons of this sories found at Oxyrhynchus wore 
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Justinian 10 7 
Justin 1... .. 7 u“ 
Tiberius...» - 5 M4 





[67 examples could not be definitely identified] 

Coins of this type supplied practically the whole of the bronze eurreney of Egypt 
during the last contury of Roman rule, Anastasius had previously reformed the imperial 
bronze coinage by the introduction of tho large follis of 40 nummia and its subdivisions: 
and a good many specimens of his iasnes and those of Justin 1 and Justinian are found 
in Egypt: these are from outside mints, as the mint of Alexandria did not strike these 
denominations. But it is rare tw come across any examples belonging to reigns later 
than Justinian, and it would appear that after that emperor had revived a special coinage 
for Egypt the old monetary isolation of the country was renewed. ‘The only non-Ale- 
xandrian coin of this period found at Oxyrhynchus was an early follis of Justinian. 

‘The specimens classed as “barbarous” are pieces of 12 nummia of the same general 
type as those of Justinian and his threo successors, but have unintelligible legends. They 
are probably to be roferred, as in the British Museum Catalogue, to the reign of Focas, 
which is otherwise unrepresented in this sories: the work of the mint of Alexandria 
had steadily degenerated, and some coins, particularly of Maurice, are only saved from 
being classified with the “barbarous” ones by the fact that the legend retains enough 
fragments of the emperor's name to show what the engraver had in mind. Heraolius 
introduced a new design, and t an improvement in execution, An alternative would 
bo to assume that the “barbarous” group was struck after the Arab conquest: but, 
while it is not improbable that the Arabs would continue to strike, as they certainly 
used, coins of the Byzantine types, they would more naturally have imitated the new 
design of Heraclius rather than the old one which had been abandoned for over 8 years. 
Some rade imitations of the coins of Heraclius, which may be Arab, have occurred else- 
where in Egypt, 

‘Phe standard unit of reckoning during this period in Egypt was the gold solidus, 
fractions of which wore expressed in carats: and the relationship of the bronze to the 
gold has not been determined. 

‘Tho Arab conquest virtually marks the limit of the finds ot coins in the mounds 
of Oxyrhynehus: only 20 Arab pieces, all of an early period, were discoverod, 
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AN ALEXANDRIAN COLN OF DOMITIA 
By G, F, HILL 


Fine portraits on coins of Alexandria aro rare enough to minke it worth while to 
call the attention of readers of this Journal to tho unusually well-preserved. bronze of 
‘tin Longina, tho wife of Domitian, which has recently boon acquired by. the 
Museum. It was formerly in the collection of Mr FA. Waueens?, ‘Tho inscriptions 
‘are, on the obverse: SOMITIA CEB GOMITIANOY KAICAPOG CEB FEPM: on the 
Feverse EIPHNH CEBACTH ‘nnd in the ficld 1. LIA. ‘The reverse type is Kiron, 
standing L, holding in her L band a caduceus and the fold of her robe, in her 1. hand 
an olive-branch, The coin measures 26 mm, weighs 1048 g, and has a very fair greenish 
gray patina. A similar specimen (to judge by tho illusteation in very poor state) is in 
the Darrant Collection®. A similar reverse typo, with the same inscription and date, is 
also associated with the head of the Emperor himwelf3, 

Among the coins of this year is another representing Domitia, this time seated, in 
the gaixe of Euthenia, holding ears of com and sceptre, On aw ill-preserved speciien 
in the British Museum, Poot gave the inscription of the reverse aa [EYCHNIA?] 
CEBACTH, But « better example illustrated hy Darrau shows that wo should road 
AOMITIA CEBACTHS. 


























4 Who published a illustration of ft in tho Proceedings of the Tk. Nuesiam, 

i cai, its Atesndrint (Cuito 1901) p88 no, 639, Tay. 11. "The bene inucripflon is lapse tek 
04 Doth ends; the word UBRACTHL ia oridently: alo tncking on the reverse, und the objett whiehre lake 
te bona olivesheaneh i leet ie' twa sara of orn. A’ specimen’ once Si hn’ Lasse Gablned eee 
slo evidently similar to ours; it must hive beet poor ap it was originally pnticely 
miceid and attributed to Permeeme in Pinidie. (See Monnet, Sepp 1X p40 uo. Soe Zeltuhr. fir 
Nnowien, XI 3) 

* Darran, op. eis». 80 no, 488 ( 
printer, not of the colnengta 

4 BLM. C. Alenondria 22 PlXXIL; Daream, op. sit, p. 96 no, 481, Tay. VIEL, It jn trun 
sere raat ana gheciten ta the Sraciant Museum on which Zofga read €TOHNIA (Sorw'om, ex below, 


Trap Math tents AO inte: T think, tainty elite on, the British: aeons cite, Wee abe teens 
they should be there. 





oes Apes 40, A911, p, 1B. 














illustrated). ‘The spelling EYPHNH is presumably a stip of the 
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‘The cloventh year of Domitian (91—92 4 p,) was marked hy « great outburst 
of coinage at Alexandria. Out of the 186 bronze coins of the Emperor and Empress 
which Davraur gives in his Catalogue, no less than 59 are of this year. Further, in 
the tenth and eleventh years, the old types are for the most part discarded, and new 
ones introduced, Mr. Mrs observes that the most remarkable point about the bronue 
coinage of years 10—12 of Domitian at Alexandria is the change in style: there is 
sudden break, with a great improvement both in art and in fabric. Domitian is called 
in year 11, for the first time, Geof vids. All this, as others have seen, points to some 
connexion with the Decennalia of the Emperor'. 


‘See expoelully I, Scwwams, Die huirerichen Decesnalien wad die Alexamtrinichon Minzon (Tublugen, 
Progty 1896), pp. AB f 


THE STRATEGI AND ROYAL SCRIBES IN THE 
ROMAN PERIOD 
By JOHN GAVIN TAIT 


I have recently been trying to collect evidence for the supposition that in Egypt in 
the Roman poriod it was the rule that a person should not be appointed strategus or 
royal seribe of the nome of which he was a native. I do not claim that this is more 
than a hypothesis. It is certain that a man might hold these offices outside his (ia, but 
it is not definitely proved either that he could or that he could not hold them in his 28/a, 
‘Phe evidence so far as known to me is as follows — 

(1) I do not know of any instance (in the Roman period) where it ean he proved 
that a strategus or royal scribe was a native of the nome in which he held office, ora 
landowner in that nome, or had previously held subordinate state offices in that no1 
or continned to reside there after his retirement. When a strategus is stated to ha 
previously held municipal offices the question is to be enquired into whether the smunicipal 
titles refer to the metropolis of the same nome, or to another metropolis, or to Alexandria, 

In P. Brit. Mus, 261 1. 182 and 269 “4-riay, former strategus, is mentioned as a land- 
owner in the Fayiim, but it is not stated where he had held office, In B. G.U.19 # 
former royal scribe of the division of Polemo presides at a trial in which the parties 
probably belonged to the Fayim; but this does not necessarily imply that he resided 
there permanently. In P. Hamburg 13, where Meven read Seurguriov orga(eyyot) tree 
Mabr(e) w(ar)ollcow) (for Matr{] 1 eonjectare rax{fiov]) I think erga(rryot) improbable, 
‘as it does not seem likely that the strategus would have gone to a village to pay a sum 
of 4 dr. to the local ~yderoges instead of paying it directly to the dypoola 1 in 
the metropolis. I would therefore profer to read either orga(tusrov) or oxgu(eyyiaarros); 
in the Iutter ease Sempronius may havo been strategus of another nome; likewise in 
B. G. U, 1080, where I think it most improbable that the words e09us lafdy pov re 
yecuuera 29% wor would have been used by a private person in addressing the strategus, 
or that a strategus actually in offiee would have been able to betake himself to the 
village of "Ifiay whenever a private acqaintance desired him to do so. Xeurgdriog and 
Zapumdiuuor are therefore to be struck ont of the list of strategi of the Fayim. I may 
remark incidentally, by way of supplement to that list, that the Aberdeen papyri show 
that “Hedidys 5 xai TiBéqios, orgaryyds Geuiorov wepidos, acted for a time as deputy of 
Tledrragyos argeryyes ‘Hycxdeidou uepidos, and that the stratezus Ovéyerog was a different 
person from Oféyeros  xai Xogeiow and was in office about 165 with Seefros ax 
royal scribe. 

(2) The names of the strategi and royal scribes are not as a rule names derived 
from the local cults or other uames specially frequent in the districts where they held 
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office. This oriterion however is of much less importance in regard to the upper classes 
than to the lower, and here it ean scarcely be said to prove auything definite either way. 

It is noteworthy, however, that whereas in the Ptolemaic some of the stra~ 
tegi and the majority of the royal scribes have Egyptian names, in the Roman period 
none of the strategi have Egyptian names, and of the royal scribes only one has’ an 
Egyptian name in addition to his Greck name, @duwrddng d xai Hajos. The majority of 
the strategi and royal scribes in the Roman period have purely Greek names, and among 
these there are several of a type which we should not expect to find in any but purely 
Grok families — “Ardgduayos, “Aeriftins, Avopdrys, Bidyyelos, Et@nyuos, EtSwgos, “Herd 
dupos, Tdows, Kévurros, Aewrldrs, Avoavias, Meyadsiros, Mévardyos, Megrxdis, hot 
vapyog, Hoawérog, Molvedijs, Truayérns, Oiiayos, Oikéveeo:, Dorctur, Xevoxquos. Several 
have Gracvo-Egyptinn names, i. ¢. names which though Greek in form are derived from 
those of Egyptian doities, as “Auudinias, Xoganiur, ‘Ioidwgos, ‘Qgryéryg; but names of this 
type are no indication of Egyptian origin. About equally frequent with these are the 
Latin names, (I understand by a Latin name a name derived from the Latin language, 
by «Roman name a name which indicates that its bearer was a Roman citizen.) Of the 
steatezi and royal seribes before 212 about one in five were Roman citizens, but their 
provincial origin is indicated hy their Greek cognomina, their gentile names being those 
of the Emporors from whom their families had roceived the citizenship or of the patrons 
by whose influence they had obtained it. After 212 they were of course all Roman citizens, 

(3) The diadeyduerog vir orgaenyiar in the absence of the strategus, or during 
vacaney, is usually the royal scribe, sometimes a person who had proviously held the 
office of gymnasiarch or other municipal offices, in two instances the strategus of another 
weyig, but in no instance a former strategus. But of course this in itself proves nothing, 

(4) In the “Gnomon of the [dios Logos,” paragraph 10, wo read xorg dy dypoaias 
yeslais oae ods 8dr veto Gat }) darsizery dv ols mocywotetorrar tdrro1s, As applied to the 
Strategi, if a man were appointed stratezus (or royal seribe) of his own nome, this rule 
‘would haye amonnted almost to a prohibition to nequire property or lend money at all; 
but if he held office in another nome than his own it would have been much loss in- 
convenient, since in the Intter case he could scarcely have wished to acquire property 
‘or lend money in the nome where he hold office, unless with » view to taking an im- 
proper advantage of his position. 

(8) There are instances whore the same person is known to have been strategus or 
royal actibe in different nomes, therefore in at least one instance, if not in both, outside 
his (dia — Archiv IL p. 444 1. 11 LAleStodqov yeroudrou yeywacrdgyov xal dezsegtos xa axga- 
17700 ‘Anoldwvorcohixov xat XeIowleor, |. 27 “Arrodluvion veurrégov yeroudrov yuuroordgyou 
wl orpzryyot MeGputeov zai Baorkixot Bovgacesirov, P. Oxy. 1256 Kiavdin Aiooxovgidy, 
1H Kai Xargde yevouldoy) ogee ery) Aort(ohtrar) (2) oroalry7@) "OFveryxitov) and per- 
haps also P. Oxy. 61, where I conjecture (Aigitios Zagarluw d xai Moryua)fo]s yerd- 
[welros [orgceryic] or [Raaid(rads) yeculuareds)} (sc. 'O8vgvyxixar) veri aroele72s ‘Hlouo- 
mod{teov) or the like. In other instances it is of course impossible to decide whether, 
when the same name occurs in the lists ot strategi of different nomes, the same person 
ean he intended. 

(6) The inscription in Archiv IL p. 144, already quoted, mentions seven person: who 
had been yuwaatagyor or dozegeTs ot Alexandria and also strategi or royal s¢ribes of 
vations nomes in the y0ge—the “AoRkuvonobiens, BouBaaxlrys, Borwgirys, ‘Hoaxlzo- 
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nohirys, Mageders, SeBervirys, Seeuitys. Compare Archiv II p. 448 dedion Segantinvog 
100 éviguov doxregéus rar xxglur SeSuordr yeroudvov Saoidixo6 yocuuaréos "Equorcolicor, 
In P, Oxy. 246 Harioxar xoopyreioaree vijs ables nal argarry ‘OSvavyylcou, the wdhig 
is certainly Alexandria; and in W. Chrest. 176 Diet xoouyredoare oxgarry@ the 
title xoqyreioas probably refers to Alexandria rather than to Arsinoe. In P, Ryl. 149 
Falov Kalongos 2efuscoi Fequanxod dgzaged Valen Tovkiun ‘Aoakii &yyn(ef) xai orga 
47701, the assumption by the strategus of the office of chief priest of Gaius was an 
extraordinary compliment to the reigning Emperor, and the title deytegeis is placed bofore 
the others because the Emperor's name had to come first, but the apparent cnmulation 
of the office of &yyyrfs with that of strategus seems equally unintelligible whother the 
Kile be supposed to refer to the metropolis or to Alexandria, T had conjectured é/- 
(reGaavrs), but in a papyrus at Vienna (R172) quoted by Wassntx “‘Karanis” p, 66, 
where the same person appears to be mentioned, a&yyreiy is written ont, Compare 
howover P. Oxy. 1252 ddgrdiy “Heaxdaidy tyyyef) ‘AieS{avdgeias) areal eny@) "O5(vevy- 
xitov). In P. Oxy, 59 1.5 Agrhiy Aroldaviy yeroubny trour(quecoyedgyy), und 1191 1. 10 
Aleitog 'Ohipreios yerdurvos tmoprnuaroyodigos oxgeryyds ’OFvquyzirov, if the title tao= 
vompacoredipos refers to Oxyrynchas this would soem to conflict with my theory. It is 
uncertain whether or not thera were brourmuccoyedpo. in the pyxgondles (ef, Onin, 
‘Dis Liturgie” p, 861) but when we find in P. Oxy. 55, 591.2, 1191, B. G. U. 1078, 
1074, persons who had been tourquaroredpor at Alexandrin acting us stgoedraig. at 
Osyrhynchus, I think wo may sufoly infer that in P. Oxy. 591. 5 and 1191, the title teo- 
Hoquatoyetipo; refers to Alexandria, In P. Oxy. 1102 1.4 note the editor conjectured that 
the browrjuatoyedipos Corealis might be identical with the person so called who hud 
boon strategus in the Faytim a fow yeurs earlier, which is possible but quite uncertain, 
Compare also P. Ryl. 148 didiny “Mecsas ‘Ah Sauct var &y 19 Movacln cerxoujérun 
poadpar delay orgarrya1. T now think it probable that in all instances where a strac 
tous, in official letters written by him or in petitions addressed to him, iy described as 
4 provious holder of municipal offices, the municipal titlos are to be understood to refer 
to Alexandria, and that tho titles of municipal offices in the uyegoreédatc, which were of 
much loss importance than that of the stratecus, wore not inserted in such documents 
On the other hand I do not know how to explain P. Tebt. 813 1, 18 vooxdeov “Amodbuytov 
Powacragrjoarcos orgerryjourrog duar. Maxx and Pavivs wrongly include donogog 
in their lists of stratogi of the Fayiim, having apparently not noticed that the document 
was written at Heliopolis. If the title youmanagrjecoras refers to. Heliopolis didonogos 
onl soem to have been gymnasiarch and strategus in the same place. ‘The expression 
oreertions fyudr is unusual, but from the original the reading seems to be tight 

(7) In P. Oxy. 1210, a list of persons exempt from the poll tas, we read in 124 


Bamdixds yeuppareds Teveygirov 


Kevonohirov a, 











Wroxex, Archiv VI p. 293, supposes thut Terrveizov is miswritten for ‘Ok vgryxteou, which 
is most improbable. The right explanation is that given by Ouran Die Liturgie” p, 171, 
that the individual in question, though w native of the Kivonolieng, and therefore Tale 
to the poll tax in that nome, had been appointed royal seribe of the Tevewoirys, and by 
this appointment was exempt from the poll tnx. The sorcoyeaujareTs and xamoyeauucrteig 
hheld office in their own nome —thoagh probably not in. thelr ona village (ef. Oxermt, 
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op. eit. p. 159 on P. Strassb. 57) — but the Raciexds yeauareis in another nome. It is 
somewhat remarkable that he obtained exemption from the poll tax only in virtue of his 
office and was not already exempt either as a citizen of one of the Greck cities or as 
1 nérormos; but we know that the dd yuyoaciov were not ax such exempt from the poll 
tax, but those of them who were not exempt on other grounds were included in the 
class of pyrgonohirar duSexddgezuo (or the like), of which however they formed only 
a minority. 

(8) The well known strategus ‘Axzolddnos of the Amoldworohinyg “Errtanuplag 
had his home and his property in the ‘Eguorodiers. It is probable that the papyti were 
actually found at Hermopolis, having been brought thither by Apollonius on his retiro- 
ment, since on the supposition of their having been found at Heptakomia it does not 
appear why the collection should consist exclusively of documents relating either to the 
administration of the nome under this Apollonius or to the private affairs of the same 
Apollonius; and there is no other evidence that any papyri were actually found on that 

At any rate it seems clear that Apollonius was not a landowner in the nome in 
"which he held office, and that his connection with that nome began and endod with his 
term of office as stratogus. 

(8) In B, G, U. 981, no doubt found in the Faytim, Xeigiuor, w citizen of Alexandria, 
having heen appointed royal scribe of the nome of Diospolis Parva, engages throngh the 
agency of the ggorcwnjs in charge of his estate in the Fayiim » certain ITeoheuatos to 
act as his yoappeeraic (which we might hero translate by “private secretary”), In B.G.U.929 
we find a royal scribe of the Saite nome ay « landowner at Heracloopolis; in P. Oxy. 1257 
a strategas of the Tarieyg as a landowner in tho OSvgryyfeyg; and in P. Brit, Mus, 604 
1.240 9 former orgerryds ‘Hicorrodicav (2) as w landowner in the Ouvirys, 

(10) P. Oxy. 1219 is a letter from “dglorardgos, au inhabitant of Oxyrhynchus, to 
his son “declaw, royal scribe of the Letopolite nome, The papyrus must afterwards have 
boon brought back to Oxyrhynchus, 

(11) In P. Oxy. 1274, « contract drawn up at Oxyrhynchns, “dgoroty danghter of 
“Hodidys ex-xymnasiarch and senator of Oxyrhynchus, with hor xigioe Nrxoidijy ex- 
kymnnsiarch of Oxyrhynchus, on receiving the news that her husband ‘¢yi2ior had 
tied in office as royal scribe of the feSardglow yoga, appoints a cortain ‘Hoaxdeldyg 
to go to Alexandria to register the inheritance of her son dorbovog, 
None of these persons are stated to have been magistrates or even citizens 

|. That the office of Paordreds yoaupareds of the “AdeSardgéar xoiga should 
have been entrusted to an inhabitant of Oxyrhynchns and not of Alexandria saems 
ible only on the supposition that it was the rule that a man should hold such 
offices only outside his %/a. 1 have left out of consideration the argaryyds tig sedhaug, 
is position did not correspond to that of the strategi of the nomes. 

(12) P. Oxy, 67 is letter from a strategus of the Oxyrynchite nome to “Aiclwr, 
formerly stratogus of the ‘dvrauonodieye, written at the instigation of his snocessor, de- 
manding payment ofa fine, Apion had evidently left Antaeopolis at the end of his term 
of office aud settled at Oxyrhynchus. ‘The same Apion reappears in P. Oxy, 1664, a 
Hattering letter addressed “Amriwnt yrvacuigzo axgeenpjoares “Avraonohivov nape Dilo~ 
sagt dos éréexov tegorrovor “Arraourdtaivg. The word sargldos (1, 9) seems to suggest 
that Apion was a native of Antaeopolis; but if I seo rightly he was gymnasiarch at 
Oxyrhynchus, where the papyrus was found, sinew the words sayryuéry the dyadqe ov 
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meoaipéozos imply that he had left Antacopolis. He must therefore have been a citizen 
of Oxyrhynchus. Thus it seems diffienlt to decide which of the two places was legally 
his idia. Another argery7és “Avratonolirov occurs in P, Oxy. 1443. 

(18) A series of inscriptions an the colossus of Memnon, C. 1. @- 4721-3, 4732, 4736-1, 
record the visits of L. Funisulanus Charisins, orgery7ée “Equordeivov Aaronolsizon, 
Kéleg strategus, probably of the regi @jas, “Aereuidwpos Pootkizic yoquuareic ‘Fepun- 
Seitov xai Acronolairox, and Xeighuwr strategus of the same nomes, If these men had 
been natives of Thebes or Hermonthis the colossus of Memnon would lave been familiar 
tw them from their childhood. The name of the strategus in (I. G. 4722 == 0, G. 680 
indicates if 1 see rightly that his father or grandfather had been a favourite of Funisn- 
lana Vettulla the wife of C. Tettius Africanus prefect of Ezypt under Domitian (and 
probably either daughter or sister of L. Funisulanns Vettonianus, for whom of, Proso- 
pographia Imp. Rom. F 396), for whom her husband at ber instigation had obtained the 
Roman citizenship. If this be so Charisius is much more likely to have belonged to 
‘Mexandrin than to Hermonthis. 0. G.702 mentions a strategus Plinins Caepio in the 
Great Oasis. As the name Plinins is comparatively infrequent it seems not improbable 
that the patron to whom his family owed the citizenship was one or other of the two 
famous Plinys, but if so the man is not likely to have been a native of the Onsis. 

(14) B. G. U. 747 is a letter from a orearmyée Komirov to the prefect, with the 
prefeet’s reply. The papyrus is not likely to have been found at Coptos, because no 
papyri at all are known to have been found there. This however is not decisive, beenuse 
the papyrus is not the original but an dvriyeopor, and as we do not know by whom 
or for what parpose the copy was made we cannot tell under what circumstances it was 
brought to the Fayim or whenever else the papyrus was found. The same applies to 
P. Oxy. 708, a copy of an official letter to a ergarnyc Aoxolirov. B. G.U. 1095 is a 
letter to a former streaterus of the epi Ojgas, but it is uncertain whether or not it was 
found at Thebes; likewise P. Strassb, 116, a petition to a royal scribe of the nome of 
afi, may or may not have been found there. P- Par. 69, containing the troyoqpatsojol 
of a strategus of Elephantine, was no doubt actually found there, 

(15) In the Oxyrhynchus papyri there are several documents addressed to strategi or 
royal scribes of nomes in the Delta —P. Oxy, 500 and 1488 C49gufirye), 1301 (Igoowzeiere), 
and 931 (Segervéeys) besides 1219 already quoted (Aytoxolirys). So far as I can see 
the only satisfactory explanation of the diseovery of these papysi at Oxyrhynehus is that 
the officials in question belonged to Oxyrhynchus and returned thither on their retirement 
from office. It may be throught surprising that they should have taken official documents 
away with them, but Apollonius seems to have done so, and it is not likely that a lange 
\uantity of documents were preserved permanently in the bureau of the strategus; those 
which it was necessary to preserve were deposited in the 2fo9ixy dypootur Adyur, 

(16) Similarly B. G. U. 92, 649, and 730, addressed to a orgaryyds Daggai9ixou, 
cannot have been found in the Delta, but were most probably found in the Fayiim; so 
certainly P, Tebt. 340, adidressed to a orgernyés Merdysiov, W. Chrest. 52 is « letter from 
a royal scribe of the nome of Nesyt as deputy strategus to himself as royal scribe. This 
also is not likely to have been found in the Delta; the name “Hyatorlur might perhaps 
suggest Memphis. Compare also P. Brit. Mus. 921, addressed to a Puotheuic yeouparei: 
Odeugovdicor; P- Lips. 123, a receipt irom a fSiiopthes vig &v Margueats Bipliosixys wt 
Alexandria to a ergaryyé: Merdyaiov; an unpublished Leipzig papyrus quoted by Wines 
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Chrestomathie p, 60, which is a similar receipt to a argaryyds Konrirov; P. Oxy. 697, 
addressed to a strategus of the division of Heracloides in the Fayim, but found at 
Osyrbynehns; and 986, consisting of documents which probably came from the bureau 
of w royal scribe of the division of Polemo, which have been joined together to form a 
roll on the verso of which is written a commentary on Thueydides (858). 

‘The oceurrence of documents written in the Delta might sometimes be explained 
by the supposition that the individuals concerned had subsequently removed to the Faytim 
(draxequgyadres), but for those quoted above this explanation is not suitable. We know 
that documents written at Alexandrin were sometimes brought to the yoga after beinie 
sold as waste paper, but it seems less likely that they should have been removed in 
this way from one nome in the yee to another. 

(17) While P, Oxy. 981 is a private letter to a stratogns of the Sebennytes, 1214, 
to a royal scribe of the Letopolites, and 1664 to a former strategus of the Antacopolites, 
none of the papyri from Oxyrhynehus hitherto published contain private letters to stra- 
tegi of the Oxyrhynchite nome, and only one, P. Oxy. 746, is « private letter to a royal 
scribe of that nome. Of course official letters, petitions, declarations, and reports addressed 
to there officials would asa rule have remained at Oxyrhynchus even after the officials 
themselves had gone away. So far as I know none of the papyri found in the Faytim, 
except B.(. U. 1030 which I have already discused, contain private letters addressed 
to strategi or royal scribes of the Arsinoite nome. 

(18) InP. Fay. 28a wo read that a certain idédehgos of Eroathis (the situation of 
which is unknown), after being cloaywysds orgeryyo0 ‘Auwwmctje and holding other 
offices in the KeBeatrys and Merydicns, was now yoauuersb: Baaidixot AuSins, This seems 
to show that the yoquyare’s and claeywyeis were appointed from another nome (cf. 
B. G. U. 981 already quoted, also P. Oxy. 602) which seems intelligible only on the 
supposition that the same rule applied to the strategi and royal scribes themselves, 

As the instances which I have quoted extend over the whole period from Augustus 
to Diocletian, if my theory is correct the introduction of the supposed rale must be 
ascribed to Augustus. After Diocletian of course everything was changed. There is no 
reason to assume the existence of any such rule in the Ptolemaic period, but the Ptolemaic 
strategi’ were professional officials, which those of the Roman period were not. 

It is not difficult to find the reasons which may have made such a rale appear 
desirable, 1f a man had been appointed strategus or royal seribe of the nome of whieh 
ho was a native, or in which he was a landowner, he could not have been prevented 
from using his position to promote his private interests or those of his relatives; and on 
other grounds also it was necessary to secure his impartiality. ‘The strategi and royal 
scribes were evidently selected from the samo class as the municipal deyorras, but it 
would naturally have been thought desirable to keep these state offices distinct from the 
municipal offices and therefore inexpedient to promote a municipal official to the office 
of strategns of the same nome, or jo make the oroarr7la an object of competition among 
the municipal officials. Also if a strategus had continued to reside in the nome after 
his rofirement his presence might have heen a'source of embarasement to his successor, 
while he himself would have been aggrieved by being placed under the orders of his 
former subordinates. Moreover, if we suppose that Augustus, in addition to depriving 
the strategus of all military competence and making the royal scribe « sort of collega 
minor of the strategus, laid down that these offices should be tenable only by Greeks, only 
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outside their (8a, and only for a short term of years, all these measures may have 
been intended to make it impossible for a stratezus to acquire a local influence which 
inight make him # possible source of danger to the government, The inconvenience arising 
from the fact that a strategas on his appointment would have been ignorant of the topo- 
graphy of the district and unacquainted with his subordinates might have been diminished 
if the strategus and the royal scribe were not changed simultaneously. After the intro- 
duction of the Souk} in 202, while the ovis) roprescuted the town, tho strategus was 
the local representative of the central government; jt was therefore nocessary that he 
should not be himself 1 member of the Povdj, and this could be secured only if he 
were appointed from another nome, since the strategi belonged to the sano class as the 
Aovkeveai and held office only for a fow years, whereas the Sovkevral held office for life. 

Witexex and Orxrkt, leave undecided the question whether or not the orgaryyia 
was a liturgy. P. Ryl. 143 shows that down to the reign of Gaius it was not so, but at 
that date aceording to Oxwren's view, which I accept, tho system of liturgies did not yet 
exist, Witoxen was certainly right in saying that the zugiai Javroveyla. in the edict of 
Tiberius Alexander do not include the orgaryyle, That the strategi were appointed for 
aterm of three years is in itself no evidence either for or against the liturgical charactor 
of the office. In a few instances this term is known to have been exceeded, and on the 
other hand the prefect no doubt had the power either to remove a atrategus for miss 
conduct or incompetence, or to permit him to resign on account of ill health before the 
three years had expired. 

In P. Oxy, 474 1. 84 wo read xarehapduyy evict: Gy oxgecryyGv ‘ai Baohexiv 
yeanueréuw aahdgue yodvou rivds di’ Laveiiv dveloudvois (sc. dnd rhs djuoolas rgastélys), 
‘The offence of the officials here consured wax not that of appropriating salaries to which 
they were not entitled, which would certainly have been much moro severely dealt with, 
‘but that of drawing instalments of their salaries from the bank without waiting for the 
authorisation of their superiors. (For the use of dréleadar of, «. y., P. Amb. 109 1. 9.) 
P. Oxy. 474 proves, therefore, that tho strategi and royal scribes were entitled to receive 
aahagua; but we do not know whethor these salaries were more than sufficient to cover 
the necessary expenses of their offices, including the upkeep of their official residences ete. 

‘Thero arv several important points of contrast between these offices and the ordinary 
Jatrovoyiat. (1) ‘The procedure in their appointment must have been quite different. 
While the other local officinls were appointed by the epistrategus, the stratogi, and no 
donbt also the royal scribes, were appointed by the prefvet; and since on appointment 
as strategus a man might be sent from the Heptanomia to the Delta ot the Thebaid, 
or vice versa, the appointment could not have been made on the recommendation of the 
local officials or even of the opistrategus, and there could be no question of the pecuniary 
responsibility of those by whom the officials had been nominated, (2) For the ordinary 
liturgical offices the one indispensable qualification was the property qualification; if 
‘man had tho requisite seégog it did not matter whether he was a Greek, Egyptian, or 
Jew. But for the offices of strategus and royal seribe, ax for the municipal deve’, only 
Grocks were eligible — the citizens of the Greck cities and the honoratiores of the 
wjreonddatg. do not know whether the exemption of the “dvewoets from Jaerovgyiae and 
dexai outside their own city would haye applied to the argeenyia (¢f. the Geneva pa- 
pyrus in Archiv IIT p. S71, where for 'OeeloyzLeljry» I conjecture dea] dydolyurlr}y). 
(3) For the ordinary liturgical offices the rule was that aman was liable to serve only 
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in his (ler or in the place where he was a landowner (zeoFy0g), For the stratogi and 
voyal scribes this was certainly not a necessary qualification, whether or not Lam right 
in supposing that it was netually a disqualifieation. (4) While the other local offices were 
regarded at first sn means of livelihood, afterwards merely as burdens, the offices of 
strategus and royal seribe were ovidently regarded as honours, as appears from the fact 
that in inseriptions the strategus as well as the prefect and epistrategus is eponymous, 
and that the stratezus like the municipal Gezorres retained his title after laying down 
his office, It is possible that, as in the case of the municipal dezad, a time arrived when 
it was no longer possible to find suitable persons willing to necept office volontarily, 80 
that compulsion had to be resorted to, but we have hitherto no evidence as to whether 
this actually happened. In the 4th c., when tho stratezus had beon replaced by the 
i5dermg, we tind in P. Brit, Mus, 288 a person who was willing even to incur what must 
have boon # considerable expense in order to procure his appointment, but it is doubtful 
whether wo can.draw conclasions from this to the earlier period. 

As we have seen that among tho members of the local aristocracy at Oxyrhynehus 
thore were several who hid held office as strategi or royal seribes it may bo hoped 
that tho unpublished papyri from that site will bring us new evidence on these questions. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT 


By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. 


Although the period covered ie a Jong our the amoant of published work ix not proportionately 
lusue, Presumably the economie ditfieutties of the period following the war, and particularly. the 
Inerrased eust of book prontuction, are mainly responsible for thi. Several well kuown periodieals, such 
ha the Bysamtininche Zeilebrif have ceased of are iniefinitely suispeaticd, but nyinet tile several now 
periodicals appear. It is difficult to find out the exact facts about work dane jn Russia: the Mauda 
Review states that research huis been done in every branch of study but rosults are Weld up by the 
ditticulty of procuring: payer. In apite of every: enquiry’ no evideuee of work in Coptic has oom to huni 
fot hits it been possible to obtain any information as to such work. 

dn te following Hotes Tam under great obligations to Mr, W.E. Cac, without whoa yuidance 
sid ssintaner the work woul have been impossible, und also to Me. H. G. Ermurs Wares for infor 
‘mation about work-ia the Wadi Nats and for tho opportinity of seeing manuscripts of a Titurgical 
lnraeter Irom the Der AbQ Makir. From others alo T have received assistance for whieh Tam deeply 
sateful 





1. Bibient 


The most important eveot in the progress of Coptic Wiblical studies lias been tle appearance ot 
two new volumes of Hloxeny's Sa'idic Now ‘Testamunt containing the Pauling Epistles with a register of 
fraymonts!. These haye Iwen reviewed by Myr. Hsunazescx®, ani! by Lexrotvy who discuseea the Sutidle 
version generally and ite place in textual criticism muking only occasional referee to the Pantine 
Upistios?, as Well as more hrielly by a writer in Biyohuies. Another volume, t f qulersfood, will Ww 
ublished Yery avon. Mur. Heuustrsci has also compilil u conpectus of the Swidle manuscripts of the 
Pauline Epistles* In addition to this work done on the epistles Exartaacn has publishal “A fragment 
ff thn Gospel of St, Mutthew in Coptic (Swhidie dialect)” 

Vuew has published a study on the MSS. of the LXX houks of Samuel Thou 
Greek manmoripte it is preparatory to w projected! study of the Coptic text. He tukis the Sa'idie as the 
best evidence av to Whe ISX text anterior to Origen and divides the tests varying from this type into 
two groups, the one m Syrian group whow peculiarities lie ascribes to Lauciun’s revision, the other as 
fone iudluenced by the eritieal work of Origen? 

AL, Mumm in bis "Melanges de littératury copte' gins ton Biblleal tragmenta, two ju the material 
collected by Me. Hoskyns, eight in that from Sheikh Abadel (Autiuoe, now in tho Musum at Cairn 
A. Vascnatox Tans compile! bibliograpliy of the printal eiitiows of the Coptic bile and portions 
Hhereot. in euch care tabulating the manuscript authors which have been einployed™. 
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‘the New Testament in the Sonthern Dialect, wl, IV, ype ent} 486; 
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in Rees Bib. xxx (1921) 27 
+ 0.Q R xen (1981) 33 
 Bilyehais ¥ (1921) 451, 
2 Les mauuscrite copies sahidiqies dev tyres de 8 Peal in Mfdon axzny (1981) 216, 
© dun. Sere. x31 (1921) 11819, : 

1 Duev, Lee manacriis grece der lures de Sasanel in Muston aaniy (1881) 17-60, 
* Aunat. Sore. xre (1919) $26—¥4t, and xxi (1921) 7138, 
* Vasenanis, Ci gud a did publt den versione copier de la bible kn Rov. Bi, (1919) 880—243) (1980) 

106, 241355; 
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‘The papyens whiell 4 cutalogue a4 eit. Mus, Or, 7094, containing Sa‘idie portion» af Deuter 
omy, Jonab, and the Acts of the Ajosties, the text published by Benox in his “Coptic Biblical Texts 
in the Dialect of Upper Eyyyt (1922), and illustrated hy a collation of the text and critical notes by 
ic Hnuater Tnoxrsox in his New Biblical Papyrus” (1913), his bie made the subject of x stuly by 
Mgr. Hinnaurace who enquires into the unity of the material contuined in that papyrus and feito 
itr ago, Amongnt other reviews of work published before 1918 may be noted Srractuneio’s reviews of 
Wesestr's “Duodecim Proph. Minor. versionis Achmimiene codex Rainerianus” (1898) Also. Seittiren's 
review of Sir [exmar Tuowpsox’s “Coptic (Sabidie) Version of Certain Books of the Old ‘Testament! 
(1908) which reprodices. the (ext in the Brit. Musesm deseribed under heading No, 964 in Crim’s 
*Catulogue’.” 











TE, Apocrypha und Gnostic works, 


Ationgst apocryphal ‘materia! the plice of primary importance ie teld ty: the second century 
Mkiimie text of the “Dialogues of denis with his apostles” of which un wdition by C. Sonsuor los 
ppeared in the Texte onal Tuterichunyen of Hasxace and Seauort; it ineuter the Coptic text®, and 
also a romparisou with the Sthiopie versiow for which Dr Wasamasi is responnible. It has bee 
reviewed by Bano, 

TG. Eyatyw Ware has publishid w manual of the Logia®, which has received 
toriow ftum A. vox Hamsack* and from Frama as wall a4 several unsigaod coviews 
lows contribute w study’ on one of the sayings in P. Oxy. 068", 

6, Momcck- gives an neeoont of a now text of the gospel of St, Bartholomew! which i a study 
lw the Greek text of BS. Sabbaitiro 18 of the 10/11 cont. and the Latin ed. Vat, Reg. 1050 of 
te 9/10 cont, but this particular apoeryphal work has Egsptinn assoeiatious and there i a Coptic 
‘rou. in existence whic will be iustruted by i! 

G. M.S, Mean haa Deought out a any efition of his translation oF the “Pist in whe 
Xe whole has been very thoroughly reviaal and the introduetion lnegely’ rewritten’ #, C, Boxster hn 
an article suggested by thie sew elton of Mauss hook'® discusses the questions whither the “Piatie 
Soplit i an original work or 0 translation and whether the writer uses the Sa'iie version of the 
Wile, but leaves the problem open. He aueveys the general idea of gnosis and detives 3 ax the wislom 
Which eiables the sogl to eseape thromgh the wntriendly spheres which surronnd this york ty de nae 
st the right pasword. Gnosticinm, ax known to eeclesintioa! history, wae largely an attempt to revon- 
silo the dotFiae of a wes bupe for tankini with the philosophy: current in the 2d cent. he feanlely 
‘of syucretiais ie the subjent of a moncgrnpl by Tu, Horrmae®® A now esi inal ant 
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ile et Lage du papyrus copte Nisical Or, TOA ou British Maren in Muvion xxiv (108%) 
780. 

* In Or. Lit dit. (1918) 22-29. 

* Scnuairms, Bemerkongen 20 Blerdert Thompren'e “The Coptic (Subidie) version of eertain: hooks of 
Nw 0. 1°" im Bi, Stak, Orient. x (1981) 188—187, 

‘ Hawxaoe und Semuor: Zente u Cateruch. XLUUL wie Seuuiwr, C2 Ges 
Yingern nach der Auferstshuny, Aklainisch. Leipsig 1919, vi 791-8." 

On pp. 1*—204, 

tn Zelt, fd. Newent, Wissen, xx (1921) 216228. 

"HG, Bvmurn Warra: Sayings of Jeane from Oxyrlawchus, Cambridge 1920, 1xvi 48, 

"tu heat Lie, Zeit. xcvi (1980) 4 

"Ty Phit, Woch. (1921) cole 385—226. 

% Times Literary Suppl. Oct. £1. 1920. — Rev. Bibl xxx (1991) 294-295, — J, Hell Stud aus 
ave) 1s, : 

© tine des parolee attribudes & Jésus in Hes. Bib, axx (1981) 488—486. 

% Mowoca? Un mugen testo del? “Kvangels di Bariolames” in Bev. Dit xxx (1981) 481—6 
(1922) 2040, 

CE Jounal 1.48, 

© Mean: Pistia Sophia; New and completely resivad alition, London, W921, sats 335 

% Howntrts Pistia Sophio in JS. xxitt (10%) 211— 280, 
Horvnia: Qrieehineh-iquptiorher Offeshursenyesiober (Weary Soudien wo, x31), Vis 
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considerably migmented, is announced of Du Fave's “Goostiques et Gnosticism” of which part nm, 
deals with Coptic Gnostic writings!. W. %. Cuom déscribes the fragment Heit. Mus. Or. 6201 6. which 
appears to bem Maniehaenn fragment from Egypt written in the pesuliae script affected by the followers 
fof Mani of whieh examples have hitherto generally come from central Asia: none have been previously 
fond in Bayt 

AN apocryphal episode ot the Pussiou, dealing with the treason of Jules, will bw found in 
Monies *Melanges de tttérature eopte#” 


ILL Liturgioat. 


An important contribution to the study of the Coptir Euchologinm has boon mad by Laxeneass’s 
soeount of a Siidic fragment of the 9/10th cont. (Vatican Cod, Borg. crx} containing portions of the 
turgies of S. Gregory and 8. Cyril* Pocsox deseriter a Hohairie MS. in the libeary of the Institut 
Catholique ut Parin which gives the Anaphora of S, Cyril with two passages not in the Batin version 
‘of Renautot®, Tn Moxre’s “Melanyes de littérature copte”* occur two fragments of liturgical bearing 
the ove a dicectory of lessons, the other « portion of A Sa'idie anaphora of the type uw in Upper 
Fagypt beforn the time of the patriarch Gabriel thn ‘Tari 

OF earlier work reviewed within the period under wonsidération attention snay be given 10 
Rrsorourr’s review? of Max ox Saxe’ “Pracleetiones dle liturgiis orfentalibis” which appeared in, 1913. 

‘The Ethtopic texts of the Anaphors have close relations with the Coptic forma util S.A. Mescxx 
uae published a series of translations which supplement his “Ethiopie Liturgy” of 1918. ‘The first of 
thee “The Anaphora of our Lont™ uppeared before 1914 but may. be mentioned here to complete the 
ceties’, Thin wax followed by translations of “the Aauphora of St. Dioworus!;" =the Anaphorn of oir 
Lady Mary" “the Anaphora of St. Join Chrysostom" and that of “the Holy and Bleseed John. 
Sou of Thunder" OF the Anuphora of oar Lady Mary” s text is also published by Erainen fon he 
alta princepa 0 1548, 

‘The Paschal ceremonies, and more especially the preparation and couseerution of the Chrism and 
Uw oof the eutechumens on Maunday Thursday are ithustrated by Vaucouns's treatise ou the Holy 
Chelim Jn the Coptic Church on the authority of the MS, arabe 100 in the Bib, Nationale’, Very 
Valluble information on Whose ceremonies us observed in the tth cent, ie given by Hexosrexneui bn bie 
soles on the visit of the Abbot Horsisins to Alexandeia when these ceruanonios were being ealuheate 

An important coutzibution to the study of the Theotokia ie made by Bacuseane who trioos the 
teanmnimion of the Theotaka. forms, with partiolar altention to. the melon ocope -bosnetOy'}, 
MOCAHA... which appeare 9s the thied division af thy Tuosliy Theotokia, ant atjguon a relation be 
tween the text ot the basin, which tie illustrates from u 6th eet. papyrus. in the Bettis, Museum 
(cl Kenyon-Melt G2, Popgri tn Brit, Mus. TTI. Lond, (4907) 984 1) hd the form isl fi He Milan rite 


+ Pub, Paul Gouthner, Parte. 

2 Cau: “Manichacan’ frognent from Egypt in J. R. Asia, Soe. (1919) 207- 

$n din, Sere ans (1921) 77-88, 

* Lamraaanx: Sahidische Bruechitirs der Gregorion wad Kyrilor-Linryie in OC. (1980) 1—19. 

* Notice sur te manuscrit eoptewrahe we, 2 de Cut. Catholigne de Parie in ROO x8y (1918/10) 
2348, 

© Aum, Sere. x0x (1019) 824241; x1 (1921) 1788, 

“In Theol. Lit Zeit, my (1980) $—10, 

* Serial of Sve. of Oriental Research, Chicago, 1 (1917) 24—40. 

* 1d, or (1018) 83-86, 

Wed mm (4918) 6164. 

May (1920) 36—42. 

1d. vs (1988) 2133, 

In Der Kadholik xxv 241 ay 

Mt RUE xvu (1821) 601-514, alvo pub, separately, Louvain 1922, pp. $0, 

"2 Hmxowccensaa: Pochomions, wit euem Anhong tier die Lisrpie eon Alexauteiey, tn ellie our 
Geach. ee cial, Altetun nul der byvet, Literatur: Feaigabe Albert Ehchard, Hon 198%, 828968. 

 Bacuerann: Ein frthchristiches Thewotia in meherprackiger Cherlinferung vind corwuandie Teste dee 
Ambeosianichen Rito in OC, (1839) M861 rnviowo in ‘Theol Hes (1984) colt 208 80k, 
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The Coptie MSS. ebtuinal trom ber Abs Makur, by Mtr IL, G, Eeauew Wate and. the expedition 
of the New York Metropolitan Museum mannseripts, which ure now transferred to the Coptic Mosetm 
in Caity, romtait various fragments of the Theotokin, for the most part similar In type to the Bib, Nat. 
Copte 32 (ef: Boll: Huntingdon 266), differing u zood deal from the printed texts, but with a considerable 
mount of fresh miterint in the form of mow doxologies and yiraphenses. An edition of the Theotokia 
text including matter not in Tuki or the Cairo editions, is in preparation by D. O'Taane. 











‘The Kindred Ethiopie Theotokia receives treatment from Gaomwaxx who incidentally gives « cous 
siderable amount of attention to the Coptie format: his work hax bawn.reviiwed by Paaxrouics? and hy 
Bnocrataane?, Kearinacn Ins given the deweription of an alphabetic hymn in Bohairies 

Important material for the study of the Coptic as well as of the Ethiopic Palmedia and other 
choir Dooks will be found in Wants’ studies in Ethiopic Church Musie%. The writer gives the 
nquivalents to the modes HOG ARM. HXOC RATOC ote. (the Coptie names are used) ig modern 
notation, but earetilly uvaids the introduction of modern Europea notions af harmony. and strict time 
Which are entirely alien to oriental and medineval msie and radically distort its form. Unfortunately 
such lien influences are nen being partially introduce by the young Cope” party who do not appear 
to be aware of the work done in Kurope in mediaeval music, <0 that a treatment of Ethiopie, aul 
ineidentally of Coptic chureh music by one in touch with these resurches is preuliarly important ak 
the present momeatt 

Two new. volimes lave appourad of 1. Basser's text and translation of the ArabieJacobite 
Synuxarium, sxe giving the months Toubeh and Amsohir*; the other, containing the montha of Rarmahat, 
Barmoudah, and Pachous, has just appented?, S. Guinacy has published some fragmentary Ethiople 
‘menolozies* in which he compares the Ethiopic menology with that of the Coptic rite. 

In Mewniw's *Metunges de Tttératare wnpt 
Swidie auaphiors of the type used in Upper Ezypt beforw tle time of the Patriarch Gal 











* occur fragments of a directory of lessons and of 
iol b Tari 





TV. Ohurch Literature 





No feos material has wppeured deatiag with the “Eyyptian Church Order,” but Haxoex ta: 
‘ewe an English translation of the allied Ethiopie Didascatia'®, The “So-called Egyptlan Church Order 
of Dom Coxorzr, which appeared in 1916, has boen reviowed by B. Mowcesra’, by G. Momaeua, by 
A. vox Hawace'#, by Free! and by P. Auame!® Gusanun gives the Ethiopie text of ertain penitestial 
‘canns whieh seem fo have nn indirect bewring on Coptic ennon taw 

















£ Gaon: dthiopieche Mavienhymnen, Lsipsig 1019, x1-+ 607, 
In Dente. Lite Zeit. xm (1921) cols, 382384, 
* Lit. entra. (1921) cols, 683—684, 
* Alphabetic Iya in Coptic (Boheric) in Ann. Serv, xx1 (1021) 110—117, 
* Wauust: Studien sur ithiopiachen Kirehenmusik in OC. 1x (1920) 74—106, with four roprodtuetions 
of pages containing musical notation. 
"Masses: Le synacaire arabejarabite; moie de Toulah 2 dAmsehin. P.O, Xt, x, Paris N. D. (1990) 
807/869 [415—825), 
* Bassi: Le synazaire aroteacobite; mois de Harmahal, de Barmoudah, et de Pachons, V0, SVL 1, 
Paris (382) 187424 [828—1006]. 
"Grimare: Cn fragment de mémlegie thiopien in HOP xx (1920/81) 95/09; and Quelres 
énolovie ihiop. i, 100 —108. 
* Anon. Serv, sax (1919) 224—241; xm (1921) 17-88, 
* Hanoex: The Ethiopie Didascalia, London 1990, 224. 
© Journ. der Savants (1039) 102—108. 
2 heck, Ree. (1920) 134—138. 
% Theol, Kit. Zeit. muve (1920) co}. 22 
Phil. Woch, (1921) cols. 325—896. 
Rew. Hint. Relig. xxx (1919) 111-112, 
™ Canone pénitentiels in ROC. xxi (1918/19) 524, 845—356, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vir 33 
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G. Guenx: discusses tho suggestion thrown out by M1. 1. Bua! that the papyrie sisned by aw 
certain Antony is an autograph of the great St. Antony? Homiletie passages, one from S. Ephraim Syrus, 
cour in 8. G. Minear's “Note papirologicho?: 

‘The study of the “Apoplithegmata Patrum” receives an important contriintion in Morvaan's 
monograph ou the Sa‘idie text of the sayings and the derived Greek, Latin, Bohairie, and, Syriac 
Versions with which must be associated another essay by the same writer ou the forms ete. of the 
Greek loan word in the Sa'idic fext®. The lute Bovssrt in a presentation volume in honour of Prot. 
Harnack contributes a survey of work doue on the Apoplithugmata with suggestions is to probleme 
rweding attention 

‘The rule of St. Pukbom is treated by Lavorr in au essay on the original Coptic text of the 
rule, of which he has discovered fragments agreeing literally with the Latin text of S. Jerome, 
‘dnd proving that the Greek text is simply an abridged translation”; this was followed two years later 
by a contribution in which he explains the grounds for reaching this conelusion®, The forwer lias bee 
reviewed by the Dominican Puther Scuarr* and anonymously in the Beene dasctiiyue et de myptigque’®. 
Lieronr has been engaged on an edition of the Coptic text of the life of S, Pakhom which will appear 
shiortly. in the Corpus Seript. Oke, Orient, 

W. Hesosraxmene has published a study on the teacking of St. Pakhom and om the mouastie tiie 
of the Pakhomian community in the 4th cent, mainly based on the Cheltenham papyrus which containe 
‘an nevount of the sayings anil vorrespoudense of the Supreme Abbot Horsiesius' 

Since the appesrunce of Abbot Bortaw’s “ausiae History” in 1904 considerable. progress has been 
tiade in the study of Palladins and associated literature, oth by the discovery of fresh material and 
by the independent work of Reitzenstein, Bousset, und others: this is surveyed by Abbot Boruua in 
‘Palldians,” a series of essays contributed to the JTS. which tuve also been published in separate form! 
‘These contributions den! with (1) the text of the Lausiae History, (2) the authorship of the dialogue de 
Vite Chryeatowé and the Lansiac History, and (3) the questions of history involved, The work already 
done by Rerrsmrermns in this fieli, namely the “Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiuen” published 
in. 1916 (cf. Journal, v. 207) is the subject of reviews by Paci, Etaxn’, by K, Ber! and by a writer in 
the Rare Benedictine 9, 

‘The works which pase under the numa of Macarius the Groat have reesived a good deal of attention 
during or period. G. 1. Manstorr’s Macarié Anesdota (1918) has been reviewed by Lrerawane!® and 
Manuiore hus followed with a series of contributions to the JTS. on “the epistle ‘ad. ttios [ei 


























‘tn Pap, Lond, vol, p18, no. 1658: ck Journal v, 207, 

§ Una letters autografe di 8. Antonio abtate? in Seusla Cutioliea (Milano) 1980, 247-380. 

In Bitlis (1920) 270—¥i1, 371-875, The passages are (1) It tes del P, Lond. 119, 12a. 
(a) Nita ai ex. 9—18 deltomalia sts ry ze. ytover. (ur) Franimeni delPomelia ele réx xéymloy “Teeny 
US. Bfrem Siro, 

“ Horrare: oer die koptisch-aaidinchen Apophthepmate Patrum Aerypt. wud verwandte grieeh, lati, 
Aepictoh. end ayrsche Samenlungen in Kaine, Ak. d. Wisterach, PhileHin. Kicare 61/8. (1918) vi-p 100, 

# Ot in (1) below. 

* Dia Testisberligeruny der Apoph. Patr. in Fexpabe fir A. eon Haruack, ‘Pabingen 1921, 102—116 

* Laon: Un teate originel de ta rigle de S. Pachime in Compl, Rend. le Acad, des Inver. et Bh Lo 
(1919) 341348: also pub. sep. Paris 1019, 8, 

* Lasront: La rigle de & Pachiove ia Musion xexwv (1981) 61-10. 

"tn Rew. des Sei. Relig. e Théo (1991) 488 —486, 

4» (1920) 406, 

* Heworrumumna, W.: Pachomiana, ele. — ef above. Far the Cheltenbam papyrus ef Cami Der 
Porgruncndes ses, VI-VI dar Philipebibicthek én Cheltenham (Keptvcke theslyiche Schriften, hereus- 
grocten woud Wervest), Mit einem Beitrag won A. Bhrhard, Stralbneg 1916 

‘ Brian: Palliona in JTS. xxx (1920) 21—38, 188--160, 222-984: also sep, pu 

3 An Rew, hit. at de lit reg. (1930) 563-268, 

© &.f, KirchGech. xsxvin (1920) 388300, 

% Ret. Bon, xxx (1020) 298% 

Theol Lt-Zit, xuvt 3209. 

TS, ax (1919) 42-44 
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fnane of Niulveb sud the writings of Mucarius of Egypt,” “Gennadius of Marseille on Mucurius of 
Fgypt4 uid “on the authorship of Homily attributed to Macsrins of Egypt?” to which A.J. Masox 
ruled @ note vn Macarius’. Bataeraie line edited a Syrine version of thu epitle “ad flios Del®” 


Moniwhile extremely important work was being dane by the two Benwlictine acholars Doai 
Virrzcoons and Dom Wituanr, Of this the trst result appeared in Vicerouurs esay on the spiritunl homilies 
of Macarius ciroulated in Arabje and ascribed to Simeon Stylites', followed by Witaans's stily on the 
treatise on asecticinn attributed to St, Gregory of Nyosa ia which he showed that the document belonged 
to the curious group of treatises which may be (ermed “Macarian™” and then by the same writer's exeay 
fon the “Spiritual letter of Macurius!.” Vusucocer then summed up his conclusions that the so-called 
fmities of St. Macarius are the work of u Mesalian writer, probably Mesopotamian, and were produced 
before the condemnation of the Messlian heresy; perhaps in the lntter part of the fourth ceutury® 

this was reviewed hy Mansiore™, Viutacoea's conclusions were then worked out miore fully, but on the 
same general lines, by Wuuaaur, To these Vusacourr added an essay’ on the textual form and literary 
ravironment of the longer Grevk letter bearing the aume of Mucarius™. On quite differeat lines Pacat 
writes on the mystical experieoce of Mucarius®. In “Orjgenes und Hieronymus” Kiaszimeriax diseases 
©. Oxy. 1601 and comes to the conclusion thut the pasize given ta that document is probably from 
‘Origen nud i certainly utilised by St Jerome in hile commentary on Joel, 


On doctrinal and philosophical questions we tind in ox Fara’s essay on the originality: of the 
Christian philosophy of Clement of Alexandria un interesting contribution to the history of philosophieal 
thought and the teaching of Clement, tut one with only slight bearing on the life or thoaght of the 
Coptic Church, Tocmrsnize publishes 4 paper on the Inmuculaty Conception as viewe by the anciont 
Fastern Churehes, Uwe Greek, Armenian, Coptic, und Syrian, reaching the conclusion that, though no 
\lirect proof of the scceptance of this doctrine can be found in the formularies or writings of the 
recognised theologians of those churehes, yet they eslabrate “gon pas In miruculouse féeondite a 
fomme sterile, main bien Tecceptonelte puraié de 1a reing des anges!" 


W. R Dawsox has written an essay on the literature of thu narly Copti 
Of reviews of earlier work of u yeneral character we huve Cyew's review of Bunax's “Siscellancons 
Texts in the Dinleet of Upper Reypt 
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1a, xr (1919/20) 177208. 

“1d. 268, 

© tm OC, sx (1920) 180—198. 

" Hlométice opirituetes de Macaire en Aruie sous le wom de Siméon atylte iw ROC, xx1 (1018/19) 
ss7— a, 

* Wamane: Le tradition de Uhypolypore ow teailt de Varedre uttribud & SiGrigvire de Nyre 
ROC. xxi (1918/19) 412—421. 

© Wreuaicr: La letire opirtuelle de Cabdé Mnouire \n Ree, Poredt. et de myatigne + (1920) 38 sq. 

* Vuecoviee: Lu dale et Voripine des homdlice spiritulien attribuies & Macaire in Comptes Rend. 
Acad. fiver. ot B. L. (1920),250—257; ulso pub sep. Paris, 1020, 
77S, xx (2921) 369-202. 

8 Wrwant: Llerigine efriahie des homdliey puewmatiques in Rev. Warcit et de wyatique 1 (1920); 
alto pab, sep, Toulouse-Paris, N. D 

"La grande lettre greeque de Macsie, se4 former textuelle + sm mien littérnive in HOC. xa) 
(1920/21) 2950; also pub. sep. Paris, Ne D. 

" Lespirieucs myatigue de Mocaire UEgyptien in Ren, de phil, xx 109—136, 

4 Rurreexereie, Origenes und Hieronymut in 2. f: d. Neutest. Wiseen xx (1921) 0130, 

% on Fave, Origiaaldd de le philosophie-chrétenwe de Ctinent d'Alcenndrie in Ann. de UBcole dea 
Hautes Binder, section scirelig., 1919/20. 

\ Dimmacilie conception dans les anciennes éplives orientale in ROC. xx1 (1918/19) 173181, 

% Bly Christianity in Egypt: The litenture of the Coptic perio in) Aviatic Heo, xvi (1921) 343-~S51. 

"In JLB, Asias, Soe, (1919) 285—286, 
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Vi. History, 


OF materia} subsidiary to the study of history the mont liaportaat appoaes in (Ube Late) J. Maney 
ant G, War's second fascicnlus of the first series of “Matorials to serve for the geography ot Keypt” 
of which the fat fasciculus appeared in 1914, This uew number continues and. completes the Tet of towne 
sited in tho Khitas of Magrisi, from *Tammou” awards, ‘The Hist, whieh is on the same Hines a ite 
predecessor, ix followed by indices of the geograplilal names, of the historieal refersnees, of uther words 

ited in the very ample commentary, au by a chronological tablet, Tt has been reviewed by Hvans? 
‘ul tu the Journal des Sasent’, 

Hiefore bis death J. Masraxo lad in proparation au important history of Kgypt dlriny. the entry 
immodintely preceding tho Muslim conquest, specially eoucersed with the condition of the Coptle Chute, 
‘tue intervention of Syrian eclesiasties in Egypt, and the eveuts of the patriarchate of Daitianus His 
Papers are now in the hands of Dr. Anntax Fourmcux and the work, whose tit is not yet delltely 
fina, will be published in due corse. 

In the fleld of martyria D. P. Hooxx publishes “The forty: Martyrs of Sebasto' which he desribes 
sy “a study iu hagiographie development" and gives reproductions of « Coptic MS. In the John ftylands 
Mbrary (No.94 in the Catalogue). The martyrs in question are those whose history is related tk Volt 
of the Hollandist Aeta $8. for March, und are frequently commemorated in Coptle dasolage’, 6. Som 
Iwblinhes “Le martyre de saint Héling et Pencomiany de lévéque Stephanos de Hues sir saint Hellas” 
the frst of w seties of Cuptie texts commenced at Caieo in connection sith the Coptic Masur Where 
collection of mannacripts iy in proves of formation, IL has been reviewed by P. Perms) ® 

H. Quan and K, ‘tiseenanr have published » Syriac version of the pwseion of St, Diosourns Who 
rffered in. Haypt in A704, 

8. Gutnaor his edited on Kikiopic text of the story of the mnrtyre of ARDmimn®, whilst Cnasstxar 
blinhos the Coptic text of « fragioent of the Ate of Apa Nubroow’, the ouly Coptic acts whlch relate 
‘ho passion of wit Bgyptinn martyr who suffered fn w foreign tund, The text len fragient iy four follow: 
another follo in the Cairo Museusn huvluye boon publiaied previously by Rovutaye!™ 

K, Sere hay written wote on the nate of the Apa Shaubo 

Pave Prerane exumiuey the svera) worte ompteyet tn vari 
teem uartyr?§" owe section dealing: with the renering In 
to an essay by Dauasare ou. Martyr et Coafomeur 

Fowant tax published the Syrine texts dealing with the tives of John of Absandeia ain sfohn 
Phitoponus, w publiention which T hive wot bee able to sew 

‘Two volumos hase appented of . Mavens “Urspeing und Antinge des Cheistentime™ wad a Ui 
Jn to follow, These two contain some relerecer to yypt and to ite pee-Chirlatlan religion 




















orfeittil languages to repre the 
iio". ‘The whole article forms an appendix 
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CHRISTIAN EGYPT 1st 


Méacris writes an avcouut: ot the early history. of Christianity in Kgypt which he regards ox 
practically @ pagans country until well into the third contury', Heeexe aueveyn tho bistory. of the 
Alexandtian Chureh in the ante-Nicene poriod and discusses the evideooe regurding the date of the 
Introduction of Chstatianity into Keypt, coming to vory much the sume conclusion ae Méaveia?, 

Hasak’s work ou the Coptic material dealing with the Nicene Couneil pontains a eritieal examination 
‘of the eunous, crea ete? It hus been revitwed by Fu. Dinxawe’ and by C. Sewaur® 

‘On later periods of Coptic Chureh History we have B. Cavzay's “La Chiesa Co 
Aocumenti inediti®? 

A.A, Lace hie produced a popular history ant description of the Mouophysite church 

A pumphlot by. D. Moscoxas* containg a summary of addresses wiven to the YMC. A, at Mauclestor 
and other bodies; the first of these is hy way of u tract wiming to prove that thw Grevke and not the 
Coptic patelareb of Alexandria is the valli oecupant of the ste: another deseritus the settiewent of sone 
Greek orthodex rofugws in Abyssinia in the 18th went 

A good general account of the erly history of monnsticiam in Eyypt appears uk paper by 
WJ. Faunak® and in a popular munual by Mackian!; Gouinior weites more partiewlarly ou the origin 
Of Bgyptinn monasticiam and ite relation to pre-Christian cults”, On the ast problem’ we hve mi 
limportant vonteibution by Sirux, 

Dom Viusxcobny's tevatiso au the Holy Chriom' based on the MIS. urabe 100 
win the text wie by Vawstan in 1672 a the primacy source of hie “Histoire de Ign a Alex 
‘outaina incettally » eoosilerable nwount of Information abot the se aa yinoasteries of Kg pt 

Mexima's “ Mélanges de littérature copt nina TWO Fragments of mainte’ fi cone of Bt 
‘+ well ax a Coptic version of the eanous of St. Athauaniun's 

Amongst reviews of previous work must bo notel Mgr. Hanwuzexce’s article on vax 
“Mitudes aur len moines d'Exy pte” whieh appeared in 1914) 

Ta a ew voluty of the Padrolgia Orientatis M. H. Davee gives thn Coptic test with translation 
OF the Hife of Abba sFoln Khan from the Vutiewn Coles Copt. ex", ‘hw tie diftorn tu nevornl detail 
from the shorier blegraphy’ leon tn tl Syuacrarium for Kholak $5th, to tho fatrduetton H 0, fovea 
Wars contributes « ebovotogical note iu Wek he plies the Lite oF Abbw Jot butween 100 atid B80 4,» 
Mtr. Byaxvx Wane has been kind enol to nippy ue with note adlng som more acesrate hformation 
Vo this estate. He volors to “4 murble slab now ia the Church at Dore Surin, Tie hae a long 
optie Inscription rwoordiny tho deuth of Khamé (apelt KAM) om Hy night of Kholwle 84th —26th In 
Av Mart. 675 (8694.0), and the douth on Athor 9th In the sume your of Papa Stephauos, kis spiritual 
on," Davie edition has been reviews by Geaps!® 

\ Méateri: L'Tntroduetion du Christianiane ou Byyple in Rew. de Thoot. et de Phit, (1921) 160180, 

4 Hacxst: Die Kirche con Agypten, ihre Anfiinge, dhee Organisation und dhre Butwickluug sur Zeit dee 
Nielnwma, StraBburg, 1918, vir-+86. 

* Hasse: Die koptinchen Quellen cum Konsil von Nickey 

4 ‘Thiol, Bow, (190) 128, 

© 2. J, KivhoGevch. xx0x (1021) 100, 

"Im Hesvarioms xx2y (1918) 138—161, 

"Love: Monophysition past and present, London, 1920, py, 118. 

* Moseusass Analeta, ‘The aly and nportlie Church of Abezandrin. The Greek yilgrim Fathers, 
Manchester, 1990, pp. 40, 

"In CGR uxanre (1990) 28246. 

" Mackman: Christian Monasticiom in Egypt to the Clore of the Fourth Ceatury, Landon, 1920, pp. 164. 

Les oviginee die monasticirme chs étien et Vancienne religion de (Egypte in Rechercher de slenoe retiy. 
(1980) so8—354, (1921) 164215, 

eh Journal ¥ 808, 

 Srrnu: Bin bisher unbeachteler Dokument 2ur Frage wach dem Weren der xeroz)) im Serapewm wow 
Mewphie in Papyrusinstitnt Heidelberg, Schrift 2 Bertin wu Leipsig, 1921, pp. 6—78, 
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“ Dayis: Abba John Khamé in Pate, Or, XY 
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Biaxcxaxn writes som brief “notes on Rgyptian svints!” whiak have been reviewed fn “Ancient 
Faypt?” in whieh hie connects the obvervunces at certain ehitch festivals with pre-Christian fertility 
harmas and GA. Banton ineludes few temarks about Heyptian and Abyssinian saints i hie wetiele 
“Saints und Martyrs (Semitic and Xxyptian)” contributed to Hassinas © Kneyclopmatia of Keligion and 
ites?” 

Bunan’s translation of the Kebra Nagar coutainy a version of the Ethiopic text and alno a 
tninslation of tho Arable version printed by Besold ta 1909 of which « Freuyh trimalution appours in 
Awicnean’s “Contes ot Romana?” together with w eritieal introduction. ‘The eolophon of the manuvgript 
vised states that the work wus translated from the Coptic. ‘This wtatemont wav rejerted by Pattaya 
Yorrwana, but Dr, Bevan i« convinced that itis mbstantially correct and “that itis quite pombe thot 
in its original form the Arabie version of the book wan translated from Coptic MSS. balonginge to the: 
Potriarchal Library wt Alexandria, and copies of thie Arable translation, probably enlarged and greatly 
supplemented by the scribes in the variows mouasteries of Exypt, would soon fad their way nto Kthlopla 
‘or Abyoainia, Vik the Blue Nile” A rovlow hus appented in the Tiwes Literary Supplement™ in which 
the weiter quostions Sir Bune Buoar's suggestion that the manuscript source is of the sth entry ar 
‘it makes reference to Kahira (Cairo) which wax not founded until 968, hut aduvits the poesibiity. that 
tiv Coptic original maybe of the 6th cent, 
1L, Kewayoran fins prbllshed a history of Sinai which has, however, only a remote Urarinys spon 
story of the Coptie Chureh oF Coptic monastictan an the monastic tile on Sinal was predominantly 
Greek’, To this one ehaptet (3) denls with "the hermits in Sinaig* auother (ax) with “the writings of 
the hermite” (xu), describes the convent, aul ix chapters (sit avin) relate is history from the Musi 
conqurst to the present day 
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V1. Nowiterary text. 


Vier las prepared « ulletin of Coptic bibliography’. Hxvamcar las published « eatelogue of the 
Coptic MSS. in the Pierpoint Morgan Library, aud thie Uist hus beon reviewed iu the Heowe Biblique!® 
Whilst Dinars hos made catalogue of the Greek hagiogrupha in the Patrinrclial Library én Cairo! 

W.E. Creat (ues published « eatulogue of “New Coptic Manuseripts in the John Rylands Libary!" 

Of shoctur texts the most important collection appears in Car's “Short Texts from Copti Ostracis 
and Papyri*" This contains texts only without teunslations, 450 in all, of whieh 30. are from papyel: 
sume of these ure Biblical, others liturgical’, others extracts from houritios**, whilst the remainder are 
almost exclusively from correspondence botwoen members of various monastic communities: The book hax 
heen reviewed by Sir Huma Twowrsox”, ond ip the Bollandist “ Analeeta®”" Some Coptic ostraca, also 
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sre publisied by Eamascn, aud! A, E.R, Bou fae made a transeeipt of variows Greek wud Copti 
choot tablets now in. the University: of Mikigan® 

‘Turning to legal documents and rontriets the leading work is by Srmmwarax who hae commenced 
‘study of the Cop material Wustrating the administration of thy Roman law nmangst tho Copts of 
Uppet Rgypt, and this bas Deon reviewed by Auawoio-lRore’ Mom gives thw text and translation of 
4 Coptio (Bh’idic) marriage contrart in Berlin Mus, Pap. 1139484, 

Chastxar Tay paibished! i medical papyrus’. ‘The text Is trom» MS, of thw $b —10th cent. a. 
It fs nol & trative on maticine Wut a eolletion of proseriptions, 247 in uumbur, which voutaia some 
tems ia a eryptic alphabet rewmbling that used by Byznotine writers ani already known, at Wust be 
art, from other sourves. The editor has mado a eurviul analysiy (pp-21—47) of the ayster ned tn the 
Hranseription of Arable words in Coptic and vice e¢rvm, whieh gives the book a philologieal yahun Kueh 
reseriptlon in transeribed, translotesd, and iMhustrated by « commentary. There axe six ludions, 1 ie 
nndarstood thot Cnassinar 4 nt proseut at work on a mvalieal papyrus in the Bodleian, Sfoaen alas his 
published two mesial prescriptions lu Coptic! 

Maren's “Juristische Papyri" ie au 
Whos boon roviewedt by HL Bau.®, by 
wn in the Journal of Halles Sindier 

Amongst roviows of oatliec work may be cited vax Caowexnenon’s review of Game's Nubian 
‘Tots of the Christian Period” which appeared in 191814, Cnuzen's review of Sereoxanao'e “in koptivelior 
Vectrag™ atl vax Cavwesnensn's rvviow of Chew's “Thwologival ‘Texts from Coptic Papyeit®” 




















ou (0 the study of jutintio: matorial aa the p 
Brnowk’, by MH. Ninomeonwven’?, by K. Waues%, by M. 











VIL. Phitologieal. 


Moro Smedtceeno’s Coptic Dictionary whick hus hie reviewed by Caow in this Journal, takes 
the primary place, Srmoxzmaa has also publishal a study in Coptic etymologies™. ‘This contains 
441 etymological studies, inluding causative formative “ro (ao.8) from -} “ive” (of. Smena’e moworaph 
Welow), and other words, not loan-waords, with two indices He has alba contributed vaxiots notes, on 
2H, CAT, ORAL, dpAyuy and aaDprt(ewrri) to the Zeltechr. fly. Sprashe!. Grammotical and obym- 
Jogioal notes wep appear by Waeaaan in thio same yeriadieal™. und by Muean™. 
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* Marsa: Jurintache Papyri, Erislarang von Urkuniden aur Binjhrwng in aie jurdetieche Papyruskunile, 
estin, 1980, ax-4+880. 
* Journal (4921) 11%. 
"6 Z.f, ergh. Rechtewian, sxxvs, aft, 290 
* Bys Neagr. fahrb, 11 220 
© Lie Zelt, 603, 600, 
iat, Zaitchr, exes (1919) 156. 
, Hell. Stu, (1980) 213. 
© RUB. xyn (1921) 116118, 
Bie, Zltvhr,oxxss, (1920) 121 
© RAB. xvn. (or xv4, gortusion in uumaboring) (1981) 110—116, 
™ Srivaetanua: Koptinches Handucvterbueh, Welielberg, 1921, xvi+890, 
Journal vii. 110—110, 
Brimortmna: Koptische Kiywologion. Sitsungaber. , Heidelh, Akad, &. Wiseenathy, Philo Mie, Ki, A041), 
Moidelberg, 1980, p, 63, facsim, of demot Pap, Heldelb, 1250, 
% Koptivche Keinigkeiten ia. Zeitchr. flo. Spr. (1918) 181—188. 
™ Mitaeten in Zettchr.f- dig. Spr. (1920) 99100, On HEX 
© Gauechr,f. deg. Spr. (1980) T8—T9, 
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Deracw has issonl a monggraph in which he examines the etymology of 12 Coptic words which he 
haces to thelr auc, Egyptian sources!, ond ae coutributed hate on ORG to the Minwellon in the 
detache. J. dg. Sprache®, 

Tmportant contributions are made by Ser, on on tho formation of the Coptie eanwative by. tke 
use of the ort f= “give” and the other on the relative nae of the participles. Siem also mnkes tyro, 
contributions to the Zeitechr. f. dy. Sprache, one on HITT-CaYTM®, the ather on 28%, 

Brmmvourr hus published » shorter manual based on his wallAenown Coptic geasnmne®. 

B Navin in 4 troatine onthe relation of Egyptian to the Semitie languages eoamonly sv recogni, 
kos a considerable use of Coptir to illustrate his arguments® 

C. Reare bas written a note ob an instance of abbroviation iu Coptle orthography’ 

OF reviews of wurlier work referencn may he mule to Weeneaaxa’s roview of Sine on thy nominal 
sentence in Eyyptian anit Coptio", 

Although Ethiopie has sio direct philological relationskip to Coptic, yet Rthiopio material ts a0 
‘otter employed to iMustrate Coptic church history and fiturgy that It any be permissible 40. noties 
Mrtcer's introductory: Rukiopie Grammar with ¢hestomathy: and yooubulary 














VIL. Art, Archuroloyy, Excavations. 


A further fascioulue ot the “Dictionnaire d'Archdologio Chrétiewo" has appeared ail inelivies a 
article on Rgypt by Dom Lnetang'® in 42 weetions. That on Liturgy’ is bet ax the subject tas acondy 
hoon treated jn colk, 1AB—1206, fut sect 40 aks new Information shout the ritual of losin the 
Nilo huuudation, As might he expected the chiot conteibutious ure contained in the two sections (24, 28) 
dealing with “epigraphy” and “archwoloyy.” Otier tvscicull containing matter more or eat directly 
tisaring gh Kgypl lnshls'n actlato on: Rooke’ 

Of objects of artistic ond archwologioal interest Kaoiaany yrives an account of «late painted grave 
cloth with the reprosntation of un angel", Panexyrmemen describes a Coptic reliquary in the: Misemm at 
Stuthgart#®. Poacavie-Nauwait giv an account of « pyx in the Piorpoint-Morgan roltection 

‘Au interesting account of a Palestinian-Coptio ivory of tle Ascension inthe Piotyolit-Morgan 
collostion ie given by sf, IB. in the Pullein af the Metropettion Museum of Avt (Now York). 




















2) Davauns Biymdlopiee eoptte in Recueil xxxix, no. 64 (1081) 188—147, 

© deltwohr.f ge Spr wn (182) 140—141, 

® Simm: Daa huptioohe Kameolin con of feten’® tu Nach 6d. @ i Wiaveueeh. 6 
(1919) 139-148, 

* Sermx: Die rolativen Partisipialumschrellumngen. i pp: MB— 

* eileche. fg. Spr (N82) 1B, 

* 1d, 1a8—199, 

 Sraaxnoury: Abril der koptichen Grammatih, mit Lereticken wid Wiirtererceichni, Bastin, 1081. 
Wp: 70, of which 28 contain Chrestomathio, and Last 10 pp.a good vocabulary. 

* Navitam: Litoolution de la langue dgyptionne © lee langues sduitiner, Paris, 1080, pp, xiueYT6: 

" Kunmera: Un one Pabbrdviaton graphique en cople iu Bull le Muel. By. xi (194) pp. 189.173, als 
ub. sep. Cairo, 1918, p. 8. 

1 tn Or. Lae, Zeit, (3921) 160, 

Mt Manoa; uhiople Orammar, Oxford, 180, yp, 116, 

& Diet, Arch. Chrdt, fane, 4S—44 (4981) cole 401—2071. 

¥ase.41-—42 (1921) cole. 1780 an. 

1% Ravraawn: Ein aplthoptoches emits Grattuch ave Antinouplis in: Oberigyplen in 00. (10 

428-1 





ingen, Pik Hint Bt. 














Paorwervicimn: Ein heplitcher Heliguienitarsuy wit Madonendarvellany in Archi 
424498, 1 plate, 

* PoorarmNaowaui: Hine boptische Pris mit den Franen am Grabe wuy cer ehemaien. Semvnlnny 
Pierpoint- Morgans, 1918, 

8 oo Barly Christian lemien nf the Amension in Bolletin ofthe Metropolitan Museuou of Arty Nav, 1019, 
by e248, 





Beli. Wies, (1919) 
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Kexnnex has prepare © description vatelogi of the testes fram burying-gronnde tu Kuyt now 
in the Vietoria-aut Alert Sueun?, ‘The first volusne tks no morw thaw ineect bearing upon the art 
‘of Christian Baypt, but the socond contains « great deal of suutter whieh Mustrates the eraftamatshis 
snd art of Cheiatian times (ef, exprcially pp. §—19 which deal with Christian emblems nto). 














JF. Prawadan hue written a uiofit article upon the origin of the deawlooin method af prepariug 
(apestey patterns and dels especially with Kyyptinn aud Coptic tapestrion® 
A. Gutiinae tas publishes! « collection of plates of Byzantine, Coptic, and Roman textiles of the 





4-10 

Erremw deseribes an amulet, evidently Gnostic, with a Greek 
word murs (dint grou 

M. Sixanes has publi @ Qriet historical note on the museum of Coptic art ir Olt Cairo This 
‘museum fe attucied to the church of the Muallakah fn OM Cairo aus wns founsed through the activitin 
of Mateus Pasha Simaika; alreay « consilerable numbur of manuscripte have been placed on ie shelven 
oud the work of editing the older ones has heen commenced under the supervision of G, Sovuy. 

Dantsar deseribys the explorations whieh uve wen mado in the remuiny at Pustat whieh have 
lek owe Coptic inscription, 

H Mexnia writes upon Chelstian material fouul in the exexvations ut ‘nis? 

1G, Remra Warex hie written am aceoust of tho esploration of the monuaterion of the Wad 
Natraa, deweribing the three convents known as Dar Abw Makar, Dér éSuridn, ui Dér Aba Bishoi, 
‘wie architeetural feuturos, the Iife of theie inmater, and the find of w number Of manuscript tragiponta 
In Dir Abu Make? During 1981—1082 mombare of the New York Metropolitan Siseum lxpedition 
line beets enya fs an architectural nud archwologival surery ofthe monastorios and i i hop Nat 
th revottn, fully ilusbrate, will be published In duc course, At Der Abs Makar a large dont of waste 
paper wits dincovered whieh ineluded fragments of the same MSS. from which the Tischendort and Tattam 
Traymenta were deeived. Specially note-worthy are five leaves from « new apocryphal gowpel, about 86 leaves 
frum Bohnirlo version of apocryphal acts, w fragment of wn apocryphon on Adam ote, ‘The haglo- 
‘copheal mataraliuchudes loaves from the muartyrdoma of Apa Kradjoa, and Amoun, Apa Apol (fragients 

‘ising from the Vutiona MS.), Thomas of Shondalat, aut othe from the lives of Pidjimi, Timothy: 
us, Apa Hor, the “Vislow of Benjansin;* and abuilur works. Worthy of meation sxe considerable 
portions ofa reo MS. (cire. 1840) of the liturgies of S. Gregury wud SL. Boal, and of an Arabio MS. 
‘ontalniny anéedota concerning the fathers but written in Coptic characters 

‘The Coptic and Greek documents trom the Theban monastery of Epiphauius ure now being printed 
for tho Motropolitay Museum edited by W. H, Chu and H, G, Evan Winre. Reteroucs hus ulteady be 
made to the Theotokin teagmiente found in the Tie Abu Makar, 

Daxsase writes sonic notes upon Luxor during the Romau and Coptic period®, Elsewhere tbo sane 
writer publinhun a study on the bishopric of Safe and Noueratie, whilst Sraxweyrne has produced an 
important monogeaph ou oblates in Coptic mouasteries"! 

* Kexnnion: Catalogue of textitor from burying grounds iu Egypt, vol. 1 (1990), pp. 148 $8 plates; 
vol 1 (1928), pp. vit-+108, 32 plates, 

* Frawagant Origin of the drawloom used in the making of early Bysantine silke in Buctingion Mag. 
any (1010) 16719 

" Gtmanr: Biage byzantinen, copter, romnines du 1¥* aw X* eidle, Rio de 
fn colowr, 4 in black, reproducing 178 fabrics 

* Birt; Anne Chriaion amu! in depyptve ni (1988) 666%, previously pub ts Videnskopnlakepete 
Forhonitung, Christiania, 1921, 

» Nole Aistorique sur te munte copte uu Views Caine, & Voceasion de le elsite de 8 Hantewse Fouad I. 
Shtin & Boypie, mart ¥¢ Die, 1920, Cairo, 1920, in French and Arable. 

* Anite routes &. Foxit in. Ann Sere. xv (1918) 278 —278, 

© Vertiges chrétiens & Tinnir in Ann, Sere. xvut (1918) 72—Th, 

* The monaaterier in Wadi'n Natran in Bulletin of (he Metropoliton Museum of vt, New York, The 
Eaypticon Expedition (1980) %4—89, (1981) 54—60. 

* Danessy: Notes eur Lovezor a la période romaine ot eople in Ann, Sere, xix (1920) 189—175, 

\" Léelche de Sate st Naweratia in Arm. Ser, xx (1980) 172174, 

4 Grmmirsa: Kinderachenlunpen on keptiche Kliter ta Sonderabdr. ane dar 2: der Sevigny Sift 
SF Rechtagench. x1st, 176—207, N, D.; also pob. sep. Weimar, N.D. 

Sour. of Kgypt. Arch, vas a 








etiption whieh contaius tho Coptic 







































civo, 1982, 12 plates 
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1h the history of art nit architecture, Srazviowes'e “Urspmine dor christichen, Kirelienknmt!* 
hax wo seqrate treatment of Coptic wet oF architecture, but fueklantil referyners wcour® A work on 
Coptic architecture is abo reported ae by Mucosa, anid han teen reviewed by Wirorwawx’, but 1 hav 
‘vot bee able to see & copy of the work itself, 

GaCsuisex his publised a larger work ou Copthe ark whieh tin» lien produced in w muni sty he 
‘und inclader a number of photographie studies of details of ornament. 

From the same press und in similar style és the deseription of Ue vhurch of S Barbara in Okt Cairo 
by A. Parntoovo and ox Vieaxn', with « supplementary note by Hl. Muster on two Copta Inscriptions 
in the ehureh. Brrr contritmtes a stuily on The genesis ot Coptic twists and pluitsl” An Bngliah 
translation (by G. MeN, Remworrn) has appeared of Tvora's “Architettura Muwatmiana” (1914)* In 
which he discusses the employment of Coptic eraftamen and artists fu the building sind ailornmet of 
wowquoes and the use of Coptic motit in decoration. 

An article descriptive of Nawuve, the Coptlo New Year, hax appeared by M.A. Muncay, whllat 
AH, Saree, troating Cairone od Upper Egyptian folklore, makes various rotoronces to Cote tradithons 
‘and notes the survival of songe io Coptic amongst the follali ae Tete as the middle of tho 194 century, 
the menniag of the Worle being, of cours, no longer undorstosl. 

8. H. Laepen bas published a popular work on the mauers und customs of the modern Copta’, 


Du. Lace O'Laawy. 












Nabiaw Milology. 


Amen reviews three works on Nubian languages: Hemming Phmagraphinhe Spraehiafnahwen ons 
dem dyypltachen Sudan (1917); Ceensak, Koridn/in-nubiecke Sulien (1912); und Kavezon, Die herguublche 
Sprache (Dislekt von Gebel Daten) (1920). The Inst iv tho work of a misafonary long resklent Amongst 
tho Nuba of Korlutin. Or. Lii-Zet. xxv, 249-262, Crxmuan's work will interest studouts of Chiistian 
Nubian especially hy his discovery (on p. 26) of w couitional form surviving in Korduftu corresponding 
to the final form in -noa jn Christinn texte. 

Ina mparate work Aves presits a new view of the Nublan verb in relative and othor gubordinate 
sentences. Some twenty pager (pp. 33—K6) of lis tevatine aro devoted to an exhaustive collection of 
Iustancon oooureing in the Christian texts. Die Verbolformen ier uhinpigen Saver (Subjunkite unid.lyat) 
ins Nublochen (Siewnyrber. sk Heidelberger Akad. 2081, 0, Abi Yel G. 











4 Stunvaown: Craprnng der ohn, Kirchevkum/, Leipslg, 1980, x1-+804} a0 Bagi tana, nove 
‘ouing printed at the Claconion Press 
of ype MB-—140, 
® Keplinhe Bownkwnat in De Bewoneere xv 
Or, Lit, Heit. (1980) 12, 
* Guinarners Lan charactritiqnes de Clr cople, Florence (198%), yp. 199, with 62 plates nn 82 Sguroe 
w text 





4,10, Avuetocdam, 1998, 











e010 Vartan: ba chieva di Sania Harbara al Visehio Cairo, Wlorowee (4022), ys 62, 60 slusteations 
7 Aw Ancient Bgypt (1920) 97—108, 

© Rivoinas Moulin Architecture, Bag. te, Onfort, 1918, xvin-+383, 

© tm Ancient Byypt (W¥21) T—b1, 

W Chirene wil Upper Byyptian Folk-Lave in Polk Lore xxxx (1920) 173209, 

"Auexoen: Modern Sone af Pharaoh, a suly of the manners wut customs af the Copia, London, 1918, 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Koptivchen Handwérterbuch, By Wrisrist Sereancimnn. (Continued from p. 119.) 


F140 vi, v0; In uot this merely. qual, of YF CY. p. 189 TO €.—ebar hore us olawhers (eorat) 
Hel" merpas Id the pussayn cite! Would be “monastery,” while enendapt (sie Cod) 1 take tot 
Tearnrigvon Yawning."—ree8e In the A for in #X.18.—P, 148, rage: noarexistenty In Clem. p.70, 
14; rod rai = fejouto.— vate 1 real"; non-existent; rout v6, the only form foutil,—It leh 
40 betove that Twa = “eternity” when It tranilitesafg wane, which ers in Il in erapo (ofS 
Vu 7). 148, Hfthe otymology for ran “bake” in right, then aurely that on p. 108 lor -Tmee cannot 
utlty thle same mm Anbo; why a» one Word and not Fhe, like 2-KBO, PQAME?— Tac; 
nly Sj Prvnon's mistake, —P. 144 ve; nomexintes i read (Zowa 4480.) vAwre, 46, Foor, of, 
wow Aen = rotare vinen in Joronn's Pita Mlar.—P. 146 r0H. "he 
ny over door (et. Mua, Guin, xvii 171, CSCO. TH 108).—P. 140 1 have hot 
"—P. AAT vine is, 1 think, always nn enrthon dyke.—P. 149 Tanne: lep.? reasue 
GS 16, whore reaBo — this same Crevk).—4 nnee, thiwsh eonfirmnd hy Koxtanerh, pr ly 
Fwee (8. Hae in oth places)—P, 180 FON = FoR (of. p. 14 iro" — pT; Hf p. 108, 
Where this wis given wx pra. Doth forms are fun 4 Hn xpane 8, nor r(e)pereiow I, 
TABTEP! nowesistent; variant (MS, P. Morgan) showy this = epip, us mugueated, — P. 109 reps 
Tape; Whenev the weaning “Inlier"?— P. 188 e680 AA is ropratal p. 105, where It rightly: below 
2.100 ams Cod Vato. Deut. avi 14 hay w noun araw=Lso, ayteden.—P, 107 tors; honeainte 
{ops Xoo (~ Woaseor, Theodore 72; Law, Mise, ors: 1196, mlaronls thish,—oworeA; Tuttam al any 
tate ia goreAe.—rwornon; Pernow’s instances ate all Hy —P. 188 Tovwae is not A; but As deus 
Faull), —ewory statin"; nonexistent; it eoret in BalestriHyvernat.—P. 169 rey “yerind” (orn) 
‘come 10 me aN UuReKemAry. Novelty, where “arrange, dispone, place would suffce.—-waguu; prob.-e 
eats (0s 148).—P. 10 o1e hee") merely “bo drunken” (Cod A and § lve wauetequtey)— For rg 
roul 4go—og; Parson (Winans) has-rog, Cou. Vatie, and Lag, mente. —D- 161 agp; tho better Ate, 
lus waopy (el, Gan. Auk p, 108), 

P1069 Foren; nonexistent: tes, For with Lao. pau Coll, Vatle, & Parle n—aovon in PS, 
ML muy be eracy Bal fut, yet P Bruce 128 he thin forts.—P. 170 oxpe; non-existenty Job ane af 
shold road raownpene oe = df wou rir méde.—P. 171 ovpac; its only ieauing le “stam “erunen 
[+ due to Paruon's wrong roference,—ortes “awell” the Copt mistook, T think, afumgnus for meta (ef 
warn th Cambridge tx) und #0 vised the word for “enw.” —P.173 omysaa: a bad form, In Paria 4 
oulys a var. of ume text erwin. —orge in Paris 44 only; Masnmo én fe. 9o"Q¢,—P. 170 ore ars 
Wat tis, dospite thi afat const, is but an ethie dut, i eloar from new of mag, where the subject ie 
slug, (Gen. xxxin 48 ete) —P.177 opagaee: nowexistont; ollier Instances show the © to belong to 
following eave. —P, 178 oregoves: it is the man, in n,4, Who gnaws his own tongue, not the disense.— 
©; To not find this a6 B. 

P.ATH Surely the two on ary one?—P. 180 era; T think this quite doubtful; ef, erroAa in 
Prov. xx 1.—eome F, once only; read oa, —P. 14 aga in Sir. xeny 29 has the nominal form 
wae. —P. 165 egr; both Pernow’s refs. are from Kinousn, uot Zoxaal—eee®; the following 
Horio (tie Cod) —=anororayy und begins n new phruse, “they were not wilting toe” 

P.186 ya, quo Is, TF muspeot, “vine.” despite the Greek.—gyo- “worth; nonexistent; Taio i 
"Hl, we Id the jireposition = Gay xaé—P. 187 yuare; not “long” but “onygth,” contrasted with 
hasen.— gor hundred"; snepict variant, found once ta lato MS.—P. 166 eyyiat; toncexiatent; 
© 6 the usual preposition after po, ne in Mat, xxi 5,—yho *atnd:” yor “height; why those ut 
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sorms?—P. 189 yaBsgo; in B found once only, as weBsgo, Pernox's form prob. vonlumd with S 
gwaGego.—nrgrefie aee- (c.g: Deut. xxv 62) is “instead of boing” —yroofe and gyoome (p, 203) haye 
different etymologies, yet they can hardly be different words. —P.191 wane; I mggest apne aa appro: 
rinte here—wsaNz rather “biindle (= yo), than “brnuch’.—P. 198 weer: au error due te me; it 
ll cases read yueAeer, us in the toxta —P, 194 qaiAoe shot be yaa. —saanrye; MSS; hare gaa 
(e. Stix § 192). —gBae nyoa; Instend of rofyenroy of Vuly. sutéiliins,—yyan; tod-exiatents bad 
Tallug for wwe, of the ainie veces on py 478, 176 of Wiseeey.—P. 195 guaown only In Paria 44, 
clewhere waore.—yuoue; can hardly mean both “garment and (p. 164) “fine, thin” The Arabic 

Aft shows that the inttor is right.—P. 190 qanne; Sra and Mauox have wannt—garres Lace 
fun ae to gave. —yyaregoos; doubtless misprint for woor.—weacpar; not a verb; probs % has talon 
fut in the text quoted. —qioaae; the meaning “pierce” was given by Louwr (Bes. x1¥ 108), Incorrwitly 
hy Bohai (Az, °83, 198). —P. 198 yrenfens; T exnnot find this as “palmtsee”, In Zonaa's citation (hie 
thro are but one) it=waaivior, ns wanal; in Clemets. 118, T suspect a confusion, since Sand B Ieave 
potrmoty untranslated. —P. 199 yswint; noneristent; in both Parson's fnxtances MS, line yun 
qwengor; ion-exiatent; MS, has arggen gus“ on my purt asked him"; so too yenrgea = Mur, Guin, 
av 119 “me too they \sknd."—P. 200 compe neren guonre “embroidering neale” (cf, Triad. 060), 
P.A01 yyenaee; nonuxistent; MS. ha» gut weeewnacA (Mus. Guin. xxy O8).— gine, corn mea 
sure; notiexiatonts ley. evenguine (Paris 43, 111; of, Senne, Dem. Urk. 188)—P, 208 ghenyyon— 
guebyios (y. Pa. u1 #).—P. 203 yuome “boyin to"; iv this justified? If 90, owe must 90 translate In 
Lu. vir 88 and many other places. —P. 206 waopaac = dpdura ray for (Zaus, Ax Joa. 1 
warps, v.14; the meanig here is, T think, the ordinary one: “smite".—P, 205 yeep negra; prob 
malapsTut for. yeepe.—aryopy;non-exlateut; day. ar-yi-apa (mt. epay), daxctypamson, Redgntos — 
¥.406 waphur, var. waporas “icesh, raw hide"; only gphar = “palmatat”—ayyuopne; nonexie- 
tents fey, aqquone.—P. 207 yywopr “band; fag, yuopr.-—yuapr saw" (B, not S); thie te merely the 
tecudiny word: the refx nn, 8 and 6 are idontionl.— P. 209 yywre Ay T cannot find Yes In it SP 
‘The compounds eited by m0 means imply a verb.—P. 310 n. 143 It Is to be observed that saveral MSS. 
have waare—P. 211 wwe; hut Carea ad, fo, las ar,—P. 212 warnors; surely n more error Jor 
Gay, Which constantly = ovooydos.—P. 214 yoy “pair”: var. Warys proforable— weyne; on 
fexitont; thls fs quegy mepact (= Wiawruvr, Theodore 27).—P. 318 quoryr, « mieamires probe sors 
9693 occurs Jn Somapa’s Index to Glen, bit not in the toxt.—worge Paris 1i = Purie 4S axorge.— 
won; of thin {t can only be sald that Ciasca hus wasee in Job xv 6, axx 9, x88: 90.—P. 17 worse; 
is not gorse prababler 

P,818 qvo}; Cod. Vatle. has the variant reqo%, which should show ree 10 be the pronoun. 

P. 482 getiow{orn]; since the last sy!lvble fy un wsoumptiog, 1 should pavter -Bovne, vr -Bororne. — 
P.298 giom=A; presumably w mistake for grow = (xp Senior in Olen. 98,27).—F. 824 go lduat”; 
Hob, Qa, an Io # Mace, v1 B.—P. 226 igo in Num. 1x 7, road with Cod. Vatic. apog daregeiy.— 
gore: read gor ewasce (make) conenntration in aposch'—p gor; prob. as i Mk. ¥ 36 —axihier. 
P. 226 gu “conse” in the phrase quoted by Sern not thi verb, but the prof. gaa occurs; “until Ged 
‘arranged for the brother o his park” No justance of ga» rolles. is known to mie.—gube nu. 175 bete the 
‘word must = A ew and must be distinct trom “mourning.” ~ 1 229 yyemgrn; lay. wrengnat, in Penta: 
Tovich pu elsewhere. —gax “baldhend”; various texts, » g. deme 66, 83, make it probable that this ix 
trade. — gama = goza.—P. 200 ght; Teannot believe that in 1 this je anything but the naval 
lihcd, dds wid Tou traualate e re aihll, yomocibering that Quaa'y-to as olten “thing!aa "amt", — 
gute (in Jéme 68, 61) is, 1 think, fy.—P, 232 QNorAwor: usual menting “iyh' (al Ching). — 
F258 egau; this, In AM. Rain. v 2, I9 for neg ame “genuine, miperfine ofl” —P. 244 game: here 
again 1 fear Srisontaiag has teen misled ty a carcloss note of mine (Osireion p48); game in the solo 
from foond 40 fnr.—wowrseas or AOvaUAR uppear the Light forme.—P.%67 garoow; on p. 6m ie 
not yupertined. Which is correct? —IF. 288 sine B should be giux.—P. 239 24a wgon dan hardly be sepa 
ated from Aa €40 HQ|R,—gONKE; no evidence for ite being maze, — P41 gont; nonvexistents MS 
us gons.—gph; the expression of uimbure by letters is unkuown in S (except in some old MSS., 
4.4. te Broce Pap)—P. 242 gpa io always “tae” in By never “volee—P. 444 gperks all MSS. have 
spot. —P. 245 gpoyy “Ireese; in Mat. xy 13, var, gopys, prob,—opyy.—P. 246 sapsrp; 1 take 
thin an an uiljetive, "stripe (an Aufzimar, Mf, Gwin. 28¥, 268).—g0ce epon; should be goce gapon.— 
P.247 ares; B hans gier whore  eortaln; olawhere=vtoil%, © y. Mat, v4 98.—geve' stink 
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rarely Join guogig “despise” —perygoeS, 14; fl, Tuoxrson’s collation reads paun-.—gon “fatness”; 
teal Sou,—P, 248 gFM; the phrase (1 Kingd. ev 7) is vegrm anequepg; therefore uot. ance”, 
though gender forbids = wre—P. 250 magne; Imayined by Zowa, 887 n,—av} “lay” appears. in 
1B 10 be confused with grre. Are not grve "ilay® and “twist” W alugle word? —gar-s of. pare 248.— 
qa "presen; not found ju T- P.261 goerre “garment” fem, in CO, 100, 174, 868, 468 ele —gaerTe 
‘Ay in “garment. —govre “arte”; on error? One var, has €ore.— arr eB0d; I thluk thin should be Avy, 
the same In. der, xvi (ee) 18 94 In Job axx 10, In Mich. ¥ 19 A gare ought to 
which offen translates Gexsaren (as indest it once does in A, Zach, a 11), 
reribe's error for qyoreH (fl lower iu the text elted),—P. $83 gar; merely for aru, ax SrreoKte 
am suggenia.—P. 264 gargs for wir, I think.—P.¥5T gooryn; S should be goorys.--P. 358 goaes 
only ante 90, elwowliere giose,—gurea; ‘Tuowrmn's var. gosegae in proferuble—guan; letween thie 
nd goren there seems fo be a contusion, for tn. and 18 refer to the same text 

P.260 sear; nowexistent; real anware cpu. —P. 261 searaonr 1; road ear.—P. 202 em; TE 

rst som miarond.—P. 201 aeaharesB; uoexistent; MS. aeahacit — juxpoipenis— sean; 1 do 

Hot tnd thiv with eBoA.—P.265 sean "posiasions, property”; the meaning is (Jéme 74, 81) “the 
whole” of my property. scons; non-existent; Ladanbe sees, Aull acene> is §, not I —P, 266 a0K 
"hole"; nonexistent; MS, sco, —P. 267 seo; the eviiloace, when disontaniled, shows: $ ‘eoyAn (1) 
“stretel, prolong,” (8) dive"; B aeiAn (1) “atroteh,” (2) aewiAn vive", M, Gwios, avi 190 alone having 
an In the Inttor sense, acon eo long in giving birth” seer; nonexistent; MS, g¢eRar 
(of Kim. 77 dalanah = vy), —P. 268 wg} as often in MS, of Jf. Guin. xvi, the seribe has written 
lor normal se. For this word a different inenning is given on p, 288. —P. 269 aeoNaced 1 not found 
‘aM Pavhon is righty MS. his aeae,—seace; an error die 10 my wlsreading: MS, (collated) has sews, 
SiMe A; always same exoept in text eltel.—aa Mowe meas “inform onvself (about").—P. 470 a¢0mq 
basin; rathor suspect; the Arab han fuwah “atroagth.” But tho same words in Pa. ovin ® leave 44 
Untranslated, a8 dooe 8 Ju tioth placa —neseea; ming the divergenoien in Greek (men wade), $ 
ewan and F manrwe (though the last # aro equivalents), the meanin comaine obscure. eins. "ge 
wrutions is ay often sing. —P.272 aeenar; Cod. Vatie. nnd Tas. have seaners of, aeane.—P, 378 
HEF} T thik this B gnwor, as ia Kx, yur 10 (14).~ senor: of sory. Kyl, MPS hus senor 
Aancegnr, for the usual seor.—aenseacy; HM. 102 sen [elt by Twosrpon oul lic) seen tho jiroby 
able reali; @f Awkuseay: Schenonali 1-269 aTeqacanN et KAO —P. 27 aepKT: Paris 44, Which 
Paxnox quotes, lis sepnyr; Woroe's version is different.—P. 217 sepor; P. 44, cited by: Pernox, line 
sepaze,—seprep; meaning unknown, Th Deut. xxix 28 Co, Vatie. anil Lan. rend aeeraewe.—P. 878 
06 In a My migdrior, w 4 Airgas a YfPeriage, & Hy ell, My dordiys Lace no reason for confining 
the word to. Yq Solitu,—P. 270 sean; in George 64 the arablo translates “pill, which seems jre- 
forable.—P, 280 8.14, aeayg Ie hero, I suspect, for aye. —P. 281 seoo4es; the series original 
renuling 200% (as from a0) befits the Grevk.—aeeaxe: the qual. Me prob —erywr, Wk ZoxoA 626 1, 
igests—aewy “touch; the eitation in a § has merely the moaning Mdraw nigh to," xo}RGat 
P26 scence ane; Tam doubtful ws to the menning 1 propo here; pectape be, hed towards” te 
better. —P. 284 crawered (sie Cod.); rub. samdriywh (ve), 8 kind of abip (Doss); the Greek equivalent 
is doubts xgodser,— arose i tal. pronm. oly, 

¥.285 aim “onder”; for ainor Col, Valle. hin 71M oFveoen.—aabe; I stint ABE, of 
FAm.—P. 287 aA “repnilinte”; 1 do wot find this ax S—awA “collect” n. 2; both Paviow’s (Zowaa's) 
Iustances of “rub should be “collout."—erooNee; obicure; B ot this text uses weds, thus it is pact of 
lower toy or foot.—P. 284 Nox; nin. 7 and 8 are idoutical and tint ot the form with «.—gahoar 
should be eaAose.—aaatt; road? vane, which occurs a few lines below and is tho S. equivalent it both 
{instances — P89 guam “loud”; Tarra 772— C800. 48, 147, where aunt, sian, -€ T take ak noun 
from the peesating verb. seoae “gardens”; prob, rel 00m exractr (of Vulg—2. 191 oo 
hos-existent in thie aense, In tho veew cited (m1) sepook occurs; hence vonfusion®—aawr: read 
earn frat. epe; from Paris 44, Arak, gniedmi, Creek AéKs (or jdogoi); 0 prob. real ege. 
208 cope “dirt; should be eopae.—crartm Qur-, 1, 4; Greek fresuevow éxd shows the true mean- 
ing. —P.804 gerowme; of comer, — 1. 895 coxq € clearly = cork in all places cited, #9. 
leg, 219 bxopeyais, 


Wheto the referenoes tiv #0 thi 
4 certain proportion of errorn i« iu 
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fof these—ouly such as were cnsually observed during: the compilation of the above notes—tay be wot 
‘unwelcome The larie figures here 

2B y= Pit, Sin, 60 y—Thig: Nab. ig — Ibe: 16. 1g ~ 9.43 Zech. 14 yy — 6g Nota Tgg— 14g Tomarery ote, be 
fongs tom, 5—16 5-278 line y — 18 yp: 107 —21 4:28 (1886)— Ib. g = Nuh 74 —28 wll: Jac 2 p82. 
88,4: IIT 94 —36 Jer. — Ib, 28 (1886) — 48, for Z. road Kir,— 54 penult.:1V yar—B5 478 9 ~ OL a Dt, 
Yu 635: XXV gC 3 Qhatreméee, wot Tottain — 66 4: XLV —OR g: Apoe, 9 yq—68 28,51 —78 y= Amos 
~T9) 4:34 — 88 4: Solin, LV — 91 g Aum, 3) — 94126 gq — 2: Zech, 144g — 1089: (1912) — 411 ew: 
Bly, 28) — 183 4 =p — 190 9 0, 188 5nd « shoul be tranrposed — 186 gs LL 47 , 
=U, 10,5682 141 2278 4— Th, gy Pe. UB —158 g: 85— 178 yy! 18 ge —177 4g = ould be ® Chr. THE (o. 
Pevnox) —178 45. gy Tb. 11:94, ~ 18045 5 4y— 181 Tine yy tl — 388 = 1 yy —189 y «588, What Ua 
6192— 192 g this belongs ton. 10—194 g BHA —Tb, ys transpose 101 and 119—198q Deut, ¥8yq—M. pends 
1, 16 (Zowaa 478) relatos to tho provednng Word—190 54 yg —Mb.y:79—198q 182 yp—208 = 
106, 867-—222 y anil yvhovihl bo transposed —228 , rend Thiam Qotr. (H. Twonesax), 0-2, S. 180—B24g yy 
Init thin rol does uot upply Mere 288 1 104280 g:for Roget ete. rou Ronat Papért | 4 50—Th, 
what 38 Katal, Laden ote. Puarsx anid Bowxun’s Menwscrits contains uo B texts, nor does thelr wal 
Antiqutds Copter (1900)— 287 y:8 54 —245 y Bevan, Michie! 261 yp:18 yy—208 4 247 — 407 yes Grunge 
180 yp comnot be trav 274 y:105)—2T8,, nos 14, 268 show the Word wagse, lol oe —BKD 
24H, and rotor to 2 editions of pw vingle text 291, = 10, W. By Cuts, 
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STELA PROM THE AMHERST COLLECTION 


Now in the posession of Alun JT, Gar 
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ASTELA OP THE EARLIER INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 
Br ALAN H. GARDINER, D. Lirr. 


Inscriptions making allusion to the events which accompanied the rise of the First 
Theban Empire are rare enough to give interest to any addition to their number. The 
stela (PI. XVIII) here to be described formerly belonged to Lord Amherst of Hackney, at 
the sale of whose collection 1 noticed it and procured it for w small sum. It is a typical 
fanerary stela of the ently Middle Kingdom measuring 37» 28 cm.; the material is a good 
hard limestone, in which figures of the owner and his wife, together with the texts 
belonging to them, are carved in moderately skilful bas-relief; the inseribed surface is 
slightly convex, and there are traces of red colour on the body of the man. The latter 
stands looking to right, with coremonial wig and loin-cloth, holding a staff of office in 
his right hand and a long stick in his left; his name and rank are given as “the w 
friend, Khenomsu).” Behind Khenomsu stands * his beloved wife Nafret,” her extended 
loft hand affectionately elasping his shoulder; she wears the usual long clinging dress and 
@ collar like that of her husband; but one article of her attire is less easily explained. 
At first sight this looks like an upper garment of some material, the roughness or colour 
of which is indicated by parallel rows of dots. In the middle of the supposed garment 
is, however, a shieldslike blank which suggests the usual aperture seen between the braces 
passing over the shoulders. Perhaps, after all, the lady was merely wearing the ordinary 
vostume, whieh it has pleased the artist to depict in a rather unusual fashion®, 

‘The hieroglyphic text (apart from the legend over the wife, already translated) 
consists of six horizontal lines continued in three smaller vertical columns: in these 
last the sculptor reverts, for several signs, to the doubtless more familiar hieratie seript 
of his original draft, These traits are characteristic of the period of the early Antefs and 
Mentuhoteps, as may be seen, for instance, in the very barbarous steluc of Zari found 
hy Professor Petrie at Kurneh, in several stelae in the Cairo Museum and particularly 
in one (no. 1203 = Exh, no, 99)* of considerable importance in our own national collection, 
The text may be rendered: 

“Au offering which the king gives, and Anubis upon his mountain, in the city of 
embalmment, the lord of the Sacred Lani, incocation-oferings of bread und beer to the 

















) Cualogue of the Amberst Collation of Exyptian end Oriental Antiquiion (Sotetly, Wilkinson 
and Hodge}, 1981, 10.216, desorihed as “n limestone stele of The Superintendent of the Priests* Zara 
‘Al Ms Wife Newser; un interosting example of the XI. Dyn.” 

1 See Pern, Quench, Pl. II for o sbieki-like aperture between the braces, a little modification of 
Which might give rise to the representation ot our stela. 

* See Egyptian Sculptures in the Britieh Musexm, PL. VII. 
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unique friend Khenumen. He sayo: the oversee of’ prieate Zaji seut me to Yusheushen 
(‘le-nin); T found it destroyed, [ vefonnded it, I took ite cattle, and inapected the 
payment (1) of all that had to be paid (2)', Khenomsu..” 

‘The locality to which Khenomsu was sent is, fortunately, known to have tain a short 
distance south of Koptos and Kous, though its exact positign cannot be fixed, ‘The name 
occurs in the earliest known list of the towns of Upper Egypt, that contained in the 
Ramesseum Glossary (Dyn. XI—XVI) from which I published the list of Nubian 
Fortresses disenssed in vol, HII, pp. 184 foll, of this Journal, 'Tho towns of Upper Egypt 
‘are there enumerated in geographical order from Elephantine northwards; the name 


*he-énin occurs in the following context: (200) t re “Tony Hermonthis, (201) ae iN 


unknown, (202) = Mo | unknown, (203) ote Q 2 ‘heanin, (204) 


Tl, Gey Kous, (205) w] CBqne Koptos, (200) 2 Sp he Dendered, 


‘The historical import of the brief statements given hy our stela is diffiealt to 
determine, the more so since we are ignorant both of the exact date and of the provenience 
(Thebes?). Destruction and restoration—theso aro themes, at all rate, whieh fit well into 
the picturo of the earlier intermediate period which is gradually being built up, on the 
‘one hand from such literary texts as the Admonitions and the Instructions of Akhthoy, 
and on the other hand from such contemporary records ns the ions of Assit and 
the atelue above mentioned. Perhaps the most probable conjecture is that the destruction 
of Yushonshen was an | war betwoen the Horakieopolitan “Hose of 
Akhthoy "and the princes of Thebes, nd that its restoration was ono of tho early events 
in the following poriod of reconstruction; but our data are insufficient to admit of anything 
but tho merest conjestare. 


























The mieanliyg of Ils pmsagg ie peobably that Khenomsn aduluisteret the taxes de From this town 
to the Thobat iilers, Te Word Lor cattle Is possibly to be read smn? on account of the fom, ending & 
which At stows, ‘dp le commonly. uned of * paying out™ taxes; the literal meaning: of tun a tue mdi) 
‘iy be "the extension of all that Iv extended such phrase Is known to me, 
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THE MUMMY OF AKHENATON 
By ARTHUR WEIGALL 


The tomb ot Queen Tia, in which lay the mummy believed to be that of the 
“heretic” king, Akhenaton, was discovered in January 1907, during the excavations 
which were being conducted by Mr, Tuzovoue M. Davie in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings at Thebes. Mr. Davis was a very charming American gentleman who, 
in his old age, used to spend his winters on a duhabiyeh at Luxor, and there became 
terested in Egyptology, In 1902 he gave a small sam of money to Mr. Howanp Caurua, 
en Tnapector-General of the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, in order to enable him to 
conduct some excavations in the royal necropolis, and in 1903 the tomb of Tuthmosis IV 
was discovered during the work carried out with this money. In the same year the 
tomb of Queen Hatshepsut was cleared out by Mr. Caren, again at Mr. Davis's expenso; 
and thns the latter became established, so to speak, as the banker behind the Egyptian 
Government's excavations in the famous Valley. 

Tn 1904 Mr. Qoimeu took Mr. Caxrun’s place at Luxor, and continued these exca- 
vations; and in 1905 I was appointed Inspector-General, Mr. Qursrit, and I jointly 
working the tomb of Yuaa and Tuau early in that year. At that time Mr, Davis was 
paying for the actual excavations, bat we, the Ezyptian Government Department of 
Antiquities, bore all the other expenses, such as those of packing the antiquities, safe- 
quarding the finds, and so forth. It is interesting to note that the total cost to Mr, Davis of 
tha season's work which thus produced one of the greatest finds ever made in Egypt 
was about £80, 

Tn 1906 T insisted that Mr. Davis should employ a proper archaeologist to conduct 
the work, under my supervision, and Mr. Eowano R. Avnvox was nominated. From 
that time onwards for the next few years these excavations were carried on in the 
following manner: — Mr. Davis paid for the actual excavations and was regarded as 
their nominal director; an archaeologist, paid by him, lived on the spot and conducted 
the work; I supervised it on behalf of the Government and officially took charge whenovor 
any disoovery was made; the ontiquities found all went to the Cairo Museum, with the 
exception of a few objects given as souvenirs to Mr. Davis and now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York; the Government hore all working costs other thin those of the 
excavations themselves; Mr. Davis paid for the publication of the annual volume; and 
we all united to give him the honour and glory of the discoveries, the work being 
deemed worthy of every encouragement in spite of the fact that its promoter was 
himself an amateur, and that the greatest tact had to be used in order to impose proper 
supervision on his work and check his enthusiastic but quite untrained interference in 
what he very naturally regarded as his own affair. 

Journ, of Egypt, Areb. vir eo 
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‘The work was being conducted in this manner when the tomb of Queen Tain was 
found, Mr, Averoy was in charge, and officially handed over to me as soon as the 
discovery was made; but, for diplomatic reasons, I kept in the background, and to a 
great extent left the clearing of the tomb in his efficient hands, only keeping an eye 
‘on the work. When Mr. Davis published the results, he ineorporated « short note by 
Mr. Avaros, but preserved a strict silence in regard to my own part in the work; 
and I should like to explain that this was not in any way an ungencrous or anfriendly 
act, hut was due to his very understandable objection to the restrictions which my 
Department rightly obliged me to impose mpon him, T may add that, owing to some 
curious \erasy of old age, Mr. Davis entertained a most violent and obstinate 
objection to the suggestion that ho had discovered the body of Akhenaton, He had 
Voped that he had found Queen ‘aia, and when he was at last forced to abandon this 
fallacy, he seemed to act almost as though desiring to obscure the identification of the body. 
He was still in a passionate state of mind in this regard when, a few years later, his 
brain gave way, and a tragic oblivion descended upon him, 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Averox are now dead, and Mr. Haxoxp Jones, who helped in 
the work, has also passed away. Iam, therefore, the only surviving membor of this 
little company of excavators, and the above explanation is necessary in order to make 
clear my own standing in regard to these excavations, and to give authority to the 
statements which T shall make Ister in this article. 

In the following pages I want to show that there ean he no doubt that the mummy 
found in the tomb of Quoen Tain was that of Akhenston; and it will therefore be 
best to begin by deciding, from the monuments and other historieal evidence, the age at 
which this king died. The following arguments may be adduced:— 

1, Akchenaton was married to Nefert-iti either before or soon after his accession to 
the throne. On the boundary stelue at El Amarna, dated in the sixth year of his reign, 
he was already the father of two daughters by her. What, then, is the likely age at 
which he would have become a father? The mummy of Tuthmosis IV, his grandfather, 
has heen shown by Professor Exxror Sarr to be that of x man of not more than. twenty- 
six years of age. That king was succeeded hy his son Amenophis HIT who is known to 
have heen married to Queen Taia before the second yeur of his reign. ‘Thus both Tuth- 
mosis IV and Amonophis 111 must have been married by twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Amenophis HI was, aveording to the examination of his mummy by Enso Sure, about 
forty-five or fifty at his death; and, as he reigned thirty-six years, he could have been 
‘at most fourteen at his marriage. Akhenaton’s daughter, Meryt-aton, born in the third 
or fourth year of his reign was married to Smenkhkare’ before the seventeenth year of 
the reign, i.¢ at thirteen or fourteen. The Princess "Ankhes-enpaaton, born about the 
eighth year of the reign was married at Intest two years after Akhenaton’s death, & & 
when sho was eleven; and the younger princess, Nofernefers-aton, was married to the 
King of Babylon's son when she was probably not more than five or six, 

Ohild-marriages such as these are common in Egypt even at the present day; and 
if Akhonaton was, in this regard, like his father and grandfather it may be assumed 
that he was certainly not older than fourteen when his frst child was born, This would 
make him somewhere round ahouf thirty at his death. 

2, In the biography of Bokenkhons, High Priest of Ammon under Rameses II, we are 
told that that personage came of age at sixteen. Now Akhenatop was under the regency of 
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hie mother during the first years of his reign, as the Tell el Amarna letters and the 
Wadi Hammimit inseription prove; and one may thus assume that he was then under 
age, If, as seems probable, the great changes in art and religion began when he came 
of age, say in the third or fourth year of his reign, he would be just about thirty at 
his death. In this regard it is worthy of note that the Caliph ElHakim was sixteen 
when he issued his first religious decrees. 

3, When Yusa and Tuau were buried, probably quite late in the reign of Amenophis III, 
since both were of an advanced age according to Professor Exot Surv, that king, and 
Queen Tain, and two of their danghters yave presents of funeral furniture, but there 
is no mention. yet of a son. Nor have we any evidence of Akhenston's existence until 
late in the reign, when his marriage w Tadukhipa of Mitanni was arranged. On the 
Medinet-Habf colossus three of Tuia’s daughters are shown, but there is no reference 
yet to a son, We should surely have some mention of him had he been living daring 
the main years of his fathers’s reign: and the inference thus is that he was still young 
at his father’s death, 

Tt is to be noted that he was not the last child barn to Queen Taia, the Tittle 
princess Bakit-aton being still young in her representations at Tel el Amarna. 

4, Amenophis III. seems to have been in ill health during the last years of his 
reign, for on two occasions the King of Mitanni sent s miracle-working statuette of 
the goddess Ishtar to him in the hope that it might eure him, And there is the earious 
fact that Manetho gives only thirty years for his reign, whereas there is contemporary 
evidence that he reigned for thirty-six, the explanation being, probably, that he was 
unfit to govern during the last six years of his reign. Yet his son did not assume office, and 
the power evidently remained in the hands of Queen Taia. Akhenaton, therefore, must 
have still been very young: and even when he came to the throne the ‘Tell el-Amarna 
letters show that his mother had till to be consulted in affairs of state. On the other 
hand a letter from Dushratta, docketed in the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Amenophis III, 
refers to Tadukhipa as being already married to Akhenaton, which indicates that the 
boy was twelve or thirteen by then. This would make his age at his death, seventeen 
years later, just about thirty. 

In view of the above arguments I do not see that it is possible to suppose that 
Akhenaten was more than thirty years of aye at his death On the other hand there is 
at Oxford a fragment which shows the king celebrating his Jeb-sed, or Jubilee,’ and 
which, therefore, at first sight indicates that he was much older, Ido not think, however, 
that anything definite ean be deduced from the occurrence of this festival. The heb-eed 
festival was generally thought to have been held after a king had reigned thirty years; 
but Protessor Sern has shown that it was more probably a festival held thirty years 
after a king had become heir to the throne. Now Akhenaton was heir immediately on 
his birth, and, if Serux is right, the celebration of the jubilee would thus only indicate 
that he was at least thirty years of age at his death, a fact which is in accord with 
the above arguments. There is nothing on the Oxford fragment to indicate the date at 
which this jubilee occurred, but the fact that a “High Priest of Akhenaton” is mentioned, 
thereon suggests that it belongs to the last years of the reign, since this looks like a 
late and advanced development of the Aton religion. Envazp Maven however, has 
Pointed out that Tuthmosis Hl, whose mummy shows him to have died before he was 

* Jonrnal V, 61. See the ute appenuted Wo the preset wrticle 
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thirty, seems to have celebrated his Jubilee twice. Akhenaton may thus have held this 
festival at an equally early date. 

‘The mummy which we found in the tomb ‘of Queen Taia, and which rested in « 
coffin undoubtedly belonging to Akhenaton, was sent by me to Professor Exuior Sacra 
jn Cairo for examination. I may mention, in order to debar any possible suggestion of 
confusion or mistake in regard to the body, that I soaked the hones in paraffin wax 
0 xs to preserve them and that the bones examined by Exzzor Samrat were thus 
guished. His report on them was published in his catalogue of the royal mummies in 
the Cairo Museum. 

In regard to the age, after an exhaustive examination of the condition of the skeleton, 
he comes to the conclusion that although many of the data suggest an age of about 
twenty-six years, “no anatomist would be justified in refusing to admit that this individual 
may have heen several years younger or older than this estimate”; and he goes on to 
aaj that if the historian can produce proofs to show that Akhenaton was as old a8 
thirty at his death, the anatomical evidence which suggests an earlier age would have 
to be considered too slight to weigh against that conclusion. Thus, so far as the age 
of the body is concerned, the mummy may ‘be regarded as fulfilling the conditions 
necessary for its identifieation with Akhenaton. 

‘As to the physical features, the following facts from” the report are important, 
(1) ‘The configuration of the upper part of the face, including the forehead, is identical 
with that of Akhenaton’s maternal grandfather, Yass. (2) The jaw is typically Armenoid, 
as might be expected in view of the fact that Akhenston’s paternal grandmother was 
Mautenma, a princess of Mitanni. (3) The projection of the upper incisors is similar to 
{hat found in many members of the royal family of the XVIIIth Dynasty. (4) A enrions 
and unusual bony ridge passing from the nasal spine to the alveolar point in thie skull 
occurs also as s peculiarity of the skull of Amenophis TI. (5) There are points of re- 
semblance to Amenophis III, also, in the molar teeth. (6) The general structure of the 
face, and especially the jaw, is exactly that portrayed in the statues of Akbenaton. 

These physical features prove pretty conclusively that the mummy is that of a male 
member of the royal family who had in his veins the blood both of Yuaa and Ameno- 
phis IIL, and the objects found with it prove that it is to be dated to the period of 
Akhenaton. Thus the body. so far as the known historical facts go, could only be that 
of Akhenston. There is nobody else whom it could be, and this is a negntive argument 
which must be given prominence throughout. 

[As to the evidence of the coffin and other objects found with the body. The coffin, 
now exbibited in the Cairo Museum, is that of Akhenston without any question, for it 
is inscribed with his name and titles, on the top of the lid, inside the lid, and inside 
the shell. But there is one fact which, by some most mysterious circumstance, has been 
obscured. A great deal of rain-water had dripped into the tomb through a fissure in. the 
rock, snd the mummy-flesh and bandages had rotted away. But when we removed the 
lid of the coffin we found a band or ribbon of thin gold foil which had evidently passed 
down the front of the mummy outside the wrappings, and, at right angles to this, other 
‘ands which bad passed round the body. When we had gathered up the bones and 
fragments and dust we found another similar hand which had evidently passed down 
the back of the mummy. These bands, as I remember them, were abont two inches 
wide and were inscribed with the titles of Akhenaton, but the cartouche was in each 
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case cut ont, so that there was simply an oval hole in the band wherever it occurred. 
‘The cartouches of Akhenaton, it is to be noted in this connection, were likewise erased 
in the coffin-inseriptions. 

‘These band were sent to Cairo with the contents of the tomb, and there I saw 
them again in the work-room, Professor Extior Surnm spoke to me sbout them, I re- 
member, and he refers to them in his report in the Catalogue of The Royal Mummies, 
page 51, T also refer to them in my “Life and Times of Akbnaton,” written a year or 
two after the discovery. Unfortunately I did not make a eopy of the inseriptions; but 
the facts which I must ask the reader to accept without question are (I) that the bands 
had evidently passed around the mummy, at back, front, and sides: (IT) that the car- 
touches had been ent out; and (III) that these bands safely reached the Cairo Museum. 

I find, however, no reference to them in Danmssy’s list of objects from this tomb 
published in Mr. Davis's volume on the discovery, nor in Mr. Armros’s account of the 
find, printed in the same volume after being edited by Mr. Davrs; and I am now not 
sure whether they are still somewhere in the Cairo Museum, or whether they have 
disappeared. 

T must now give a brief description of the tomb and such of its contents as are 
pertinent, which should be read in connection with Mr. Davis's and Mr. Avnrox’s account 
of the discovery published in the former's big volume. 

‘The tomb was a rock-cut chamber approached by a sloping passage. It was similar 
to the tomb of Yura and Tuau, and was thns the sort of sepulchre one might expect 
to be made for a queen or other royal personage who was not actually a reigning 
sovereign. In it were the remains of a large boslike wooden shrine or canopy which 
had eyidently contained a coffin and mummy. The inscriptions leave no doubt that this 
was made for Queen Taia's burial by Akhenaton, and four foundation bricks are also 
inscribed with Akhenaton’s name. A number of small objects inscribed with the Queen's 
name algo belonged to this the original barial in the tomb. ‘The sides of the shrine or 
eanopy had been taken to pieces, and one side Jay in the passage, as though an attempt 
had been made to remove it at the same time that the mummy of the queen was re- 
moved, but that the work had been abandoned owing to the narrowness of the pastage. 

‘Thus there ean he no reasonable doubt that the tomb was made for Queen Tia, 
and that her body was removed at a later date, the large shrine or canopy being left 
behind because of the difficalty of taking it out, and some of the small objects being 
overlooked. 

But in another part of the chamber we found the coffin of Akhenaton. Originally 
it had lain upon a bier, but this had rotted away and collapsed, and in the fall the 
mummy had been jerked partly out of the coffin, so that the head of the body projected 
somewhat from under the lid. Photographs of it as we found it are published in 
Mr. Davis's volume. Near the coffin were four canopic vases which will be discussed 
Iter, 

Scattered about in the rubbish were fragments ot small clay sealings inscribed with 
the name of King Tut‘ankh-amiin. The entrance of the tomb showed the remains of 
ait Teast two closings up. ‘There was part of an original wall of rough limestone blocks 
cemented on the outside, and above the ruins of this there wss second and more 
loosely constructed wall. On fragments of the cement were impressions of a seal 
representing a jackal crouching over nine captives — the usual seal of the necropolis. 
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‘The second wall had been partly pulled down and had not been built up again. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Avmrox destroyed these walls without photographing them. 

T interpret the above facts in the following manner:—Firstly, Queen Tain was 
buried in this tomb, bat it was entered later hy the agents of Akhenaton whose orders 
were to erase the name of Ammon wheresoever it was to be found. After Akhenaton 
had died and had been buried at El-Amarna, the court returned to Thebes under King 
‘Tut‘ankh-amtn, The body of Akhenaton was then brought to the old necropolis of 
his fathers and was placed in this tomb of his mother. A fow years later, when his 
‘memory came to be hated, the priests removed the mummy of Taia from the tomb 
which had been polluted by the presence of “that criminal,” as Akhenaton was now 
called, erased the king’s name, and left him the solitary and nameless ocoupant of the 
sepulchre. 

‘Mention has been made of the four eanopic jars. These obviously do not belong to 
Queen Tain; for the men who removed the queen's munnay from the tomb would not 
have left her heart, viscera, ete. behind. By the same token the jars belong to the 
imummy which we found in the tomb, The contents of the jars have rotted away, a8 
had the flesh on the mummy, owing to the damp. Only such fragments of their wrapp- 
ings as were well covered with bitumen are now to be found in the jars (see Damesy 
on p. 24 of Mr. Davis's volume). On each jar there has been au inscription, presumably 
giving the owner's name; but in each case this has been entirely erased. The lids of 
the jars are each carved in the form of a royal head, wearing an ordinary wig which 
might be either that of a male or female, but having a king’s single uracus on the 
forehead. The queens of this period have a double urscus, as may be seen, for instance, 
on the Sinai head of Tais, on the Userhat relief of that queen at Brussels, on her 
Medinet-Habi colossus now at Cairo, on the Faiyiim head of this period now in Berlin, 
‘on various reliefs of Nefertiti, notably that shown in Prrer’s History, IL, p, 230, and 
so forth. The fact that these eanopie heads have no beard does not suggest that they 
are female, for I do not think Akhenaton is ever shown with a beard. The heads might 
well be portraits of Akhenaton executed somewhat early in the reign, and the ehurac- 
teristic lower jaw is quite noticeable in at least one of the four, as Dansssy also has 
pointed out. 

T think the reasoning should follow these lines: —The canopies are not those of 
‘Taia, for if they were they would have been removed with her mummy, being sn 
essential part of the mummy; and moreover there would have been double uraeus on 
the forchead. But if they do not belong to a queen they must certainly belong to a 
King, and what king other than Akhenaton could they possibly represent? Canopic jars, 
however, would never be intentionally separated from the mummy whose heart, ete, they 
contained; and thus, if the jars are those of Akbenaton then the presumption is that 
the mummy must he that of Akhenaton also. 

‘The fact that these canopie jars seem, by the style of the portraitare, to date from 
several years before Akhenaton's death is interesting, as suggesting that he had caused 
his faneral outfit to be made ready for him in anticipation. There are two other facts which 
lead to the same conclusion. Firstly, in the inlaid inscription which runs down the front 
of his coffin the word “truth” is written with the sign of the goddess, sign which 
was not used in the late years of the reign. On the other hand, the inscriptions ou 
the foot of the coffin, and on the inside of the lid and shell, show this word spelt out 
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in the later manner. Thus, we may suppose that the coffin was begun, though not finished, 
early in the reign. That it was finished Inter is also shown by the appearance of the later 
form of the cartouche of the god Aton on the uraeus at the forehead of the effigy on the lid. 
Secondly, amongst the debris of the mummy a necklace ornament and a piece of gold toil 
were found, each inscribed with the earlier form of this Aton eartouche. This shows that 
some parts, if not all, of the burial equipment were prepared several years before they were 
actually required. Such « procedure, however, is not surprising. A Pharaoh always caused 
his tomb to be prepared during his reign: and it is to be presumed, therefore, that the 
coffin and funeral outfit were also made ready at the same time, And, indeed, it may be 
argued that these proofs of the early date of the coffin and mummy-ornaments explain 
why the heads of the canopic jars show a rounder, younger, and less peculiar face 
than is seen in the later portraits of Akhenaton; and thus the identification is strengthened. 

Over the face or head of the mummy we found an object in the form of a vulture, 
made of gold, and slightly curved so as to fit over the bandages. Mr. Davis and M. Dazeser 
call it @ queen's crown, and M. Masreuo caused it to be labelled as such in the Cairo 
Museum. It is, however, no crown: s conclasion which is apparent from the fact that 
it was found with the tail and not head projecting over the forehead. It is simply a 
sort of pectoral of the usual form seen in the wall-paintings in the Theban tombs (for 
example that of Horemheb, No. 78) as part of « mummy's equipment, 

Te has been argued that the mummy of Akhenston would probably have beon 
destroyed in its tomb by those who came to hate the “heretic” King’s memory. But 
those who think thns cannot be in touch with the mentality.of the ancient Egyptian; 
for the destruction of the name of Akhenaton would actually have satisfied his most 
bitter enemies. The name, rather than the body, was the thing to be destroyed, in proof 
of which a very large number of instances might be quoted, as every Ezyptologist knows: 

To sum up:—the mummy lay in the coffin of Akhenaton, was enclosed in bands 
inseribed with Akhenatén’s name, and was accompanied by the canopic jars of Akhenaton. 
It was that of a man of Akhenaton's age, the facial structure corresponds to the portraits of 
Akhenaton, and it has physical charactoristies similar to those of Akhenston's father and 
grandfather. How, then, can one possibly doubt its identity? Professor Serum published last 
‘year in the Nachrichten. der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u Gittingen an article 
in which he comes to the conclusion that the mummy we found was perhaps not 
that of Akhenaton; but it is evident that all the facts wore not marshalled before him 
when he set himself to question an identification which surely is not open to doubt. 











[Reference is made by Mr. We1ea1t on p. 195 to the slab deposited in the Ashmolean 
Museum by Major Gavax-Axpensox and published by me in the Jonraal vol. V, PL VIM, 
in an article entitled The Jubilee of Akhenatou, The German Ezyptologists, having made 
tsreat discoveries at Tell el-Amarna before the war, are scrutinising closely all the evidence 
for the history of Akhenaton’s reign and his reform. Scriven has written an important 
atticle on the slab Die Anfiinge der Reformation Amenhotp dex IV in the Sitcungs. 
herichte of the Berlin Academy 1919, 477, and Serux in his Beitriige sur Geschichte 
Amenophie IV, (Nachrichten of Gottingen, 1921, 101—130) has a valuable note upon 
the subject on p. 123. ‘The chief but not the only new poiut insisted upon by these 
scholars is that the slab was engraved before Amenophis IV. changed hie name, and 
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that his cartouche was altered upon it subsequently. The photograph strongly supports 
their view, which I accepted without hesitation: I have now closely examined the original, 
Mr Lazos kindly taking it out of the ease for the purpose, in the hope of verifying 
or discovering some details in this very important relic, and here I give the results 
supplementary to my frst publication of it 

‘The seulptare is on a small scale. The photograph in the Journal is a reduction 
to 4, the alab measuring only 54X23 .em, The dividing upright between the scenes 
represents a swing door, as Boxesaxbr (quoted by Sciex) has pointed out. At the left 
hand end behind the king are remains of a similar vertical band which may have 
represented another swing door, a pillar, or a wall: at the top corner at the other end 
too there seems to be a remnant of a similarly cambered band. The king is probably 
jn rootless buildings or courts with the rays of the Sun streaming down upon him. 
The offerings on the left appear to be laid on a wooden stand with eavetto comice. 
‘A very small gure of a man with beard and an indistinet headdress (which rather 
snpyests @ uracas-erown) stands on a raised step facing the king; only one arm is 
hown, the hand erossing the cornice. The king here wears his short cloak in such 
way as to leave the arms bare. 

Tn the seene on the right, the Kking's‘arms are concealed by the cloak. Remains 
of red paint are here clear on the flesh of the figures, and perhaps the eartouches of 
the Aton show remnants of the same colour. The inscription over the king's attendant 
was probably arranged horizontally and not in two columns, and several portions, can 
he sean of a horizontal line which probably was carried continuously above {t= |f f- 
‘The cartonches of the Aton at the right hand end were followed by “in the Houfse 
of Re] in Southern On (Hermonthis)". We now come to the crucial point in regard to 
the date, namely the second cartouche of Akhenaton. Seri detects here traces of the 
name Amenhotp, and Scuiver sees at the end part of the epithet [ff which was 
istinetive of Amenhotp IV in the early years of his reign. A close examination of the 
original shows the | deeply cut, followed by a remnant of a vertical Tine that might 
have been {¢ it also shows indications of e=> (rather than ww) below the © of Aton. 
‘The position of these remains suggest that the eartouches were originally much shorter, 
peginning considerably lower than st present, and that the left hand cartouche read (ra) 
Taaithe wariave ie not eat away and indeed there is really no indication of (4° 
erasure, If this earlier cartouche ever existed, it mast have been engraved very | —& 
shallow, except the "} The thing is a puzale. Bad seratched surface and earcless win) 
engraving are characteristic of the whole of the seulptare and one is tempted 
fo lock upon the hieroglyph-like warkings in the cartouche as casual mistakes. But 
they are curiously appropriate to the older cartouche; and, on the whole, I cannot but 
‘agree that the sculptare belongs rather to the earlier than the later years of Akkenaton’s 
reign. How the “Jubilec'’ can be reconciled with this dating is a matter for farther 
investigation. Mr. Watsart has given his evidence as to the identity of the supposed 
mummy of Akhenston, and Professor Extivr Sutera bears witness as to its age at death. 
Professor Sirm has provided a theory as to Jubiloes which accords with the known 
evidence in other cases, but does not admit » Jubilee for so young a man as the mummy 
implies. And there for the present stands the conflict of evidence. F. Ll. @] 
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SOME ILYKSOS PLAQUES AND SCARABS' 
By G. D, HORNBLOWER, B. A. 


‘The large plaque shown on Pl. XIX is of schist with traces of glaze now turned 
brown, and measures 105 mm, in length, 73 in breadth and 20 in thickness. It has a 
broad groove round the edge between the fnces, and is bored through on its long 
axis as if it were modelled from a smaller plaque made to wear It was bought at 
Luxor at the end of the war, but there is no indication of its place of origin. 

‘The carving and treatment of the bull on the one face and the gazelle on the 
other, show grace and sympathy with animal life. The subject in a, a lion pulling 
down an animal, is to be found similarly treated among the bunting 
scones of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties at Beni Hasan? where, 
however, the victim isn bubale in one ease and an ibex in the other 

two, while on the plaque it 
is-a bull with long horns, 
suggesting the domesti- 
ested animal although 
its slender build would 
fit the wild cattle of the 
Egyptian monuments, 
the great erested bird 
harrying the gazelle is 
strange indeed. The mo- 
tive is reminiscent of the 
symbol of the Assyrian god Enurta, the eagle (often lion-headed) with outstretched wings, 
which grips a ou or a deer in each of its talons. Upon seals there are instances of 
the Assyrian eagle showing a treatment of the wings as on the plaque, and in one cxse, 
where he is grasping lion-headed snakes instead of the usual deer or Tions (Fig. 1)*, he 
closely resembles that on the plaque in wings, tail and crest. 7 

‘The type of the crested eagle, if mainly fanciful on this gigantic scale, may be 
connected with such tropical eagles as the Spiznetus and the African Lophonetus which 
may haye had a-range different from their present one in ancient timest. It may also 
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be compared with the type of the peacock(?) which occars in Minoan art in a shape 
that with its crest, outstretched wings and long tail bears » considerable resemblance 
to the former; the beautifal relief showing it, carved in ivory, was found at Palaikastro 
and belongs to the period Late Minonn I (Fig. 2).* Finally, we may note in the scene 
fon the plaquo the symmetrical pair of concentric semicircles at the base, probably 
indicating that the action is taking place on desert bills. 

‘Whe plaque may therefore be said to have on one side aftinities with Twelfth 
Dynasty art and on the other with Late Minoan I, which is contemporary with the 
eatly XVIllth Dynasty, There ean be little doubt that it belongs to the Hyksos period, 
for n characteristic of the scarabs of that period, as shown for example, in Professor 
Newnwmer's book on Scarabs, Pl, XXV, is the seemingly meaningless manner in which 
hieroglyphs are seattered on the background, as was done in this plaque. Another 
characteristic is the frequency of animal subjects which, apparently, do not occur in earlier 
times, though common enough in the scarabs of the XVIIIth and following Dynasties*. 

‘As to the little cynocephalus ape looking on as if in surprise wt the lionscene, we 
may note its occurrence also on the Syrian cylinder from Egypt published by Mr. Stoxxy 
Surrm below, Pl. XXII, fig. 8. 

In the British Museum is a smaller plaque of the same shape, No. 20442, exhibited 
in ease G, No. 286, and figured here on Pl, XX, fig. 1. This is blueglazed and the 
background still retains its colour. It is grooved round the sides like the larger plaque 
but is bored with two holes parallel to the short axis. One face shows a hunter with 
bow and arrows shooting a gazelle; the subject on the other face is obscure, a man 
bending over and killing some animal, or perhaps a lion devouring a contorted hinman 
body, as appears if it is turned the other way up. The workmanship is rough indeed, 
and the drawing primitive, but with a vigour of its own as if the artist understood and 
enjoyed, but lacked technical equipment. There is an unusual amount of hatching on the 
surfaces and the technique seems to me quite unlike Egyptian work before the Hyksos 
period, but shows affinity with several scarabs of the Hyksos group represented in 
Newnrxuy, Pl, XXV, especially No, 26, Here we have what appears to mo to be a foreign 
technique and a new class of subject for objects of glyptic art, namely the picturing of 
wild animals and of hunting episodes, prompted, it would seem, not by religions or magic 
‘motives but by a sporting, perhaps even an aesthetic feeling towards the beusts themselves. 

‘Another plaque shown in Pl. XX, fig. 2 and measuring 3X2 cm, is of schist, grooved 
round the sides like the preceding ones and bored on its long axis. The blue-green glaze 
that covered it still remains in the protected incised lines. The workmanship is admirable, 
showing the firm clear line of scarabs of the Twelfth Dynasty, but while one face 
exhibits Egyptian royal and religious symbols—the royal falcon beneath the winged 
diske?—the scene on the other face, a lion attacking an antelope, is similar to that on 
the large plaque. The action has « child-like placidity, neither animal appearing mach 
coucerned in the matter, as in the hunting scenes in the Beni Hasan tombs; it seems 
as if ancient artists, Egyptian and others, were often interested only in the shupes of 
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the animals, representing them, may I say, statically and not dynamically. ‘The branch, 
bush or reed may bea suggestion of jungle. ‘The hatehed basket <> on the other side 
is very frequent at this period os a basal support or filling. 

We next tarn to the scarabs on Pl. XXI. Figs. 1 to 5 show lions and ero- 
cee and cobras; fig. 4 is of searaboid form with characteristic rope-decoration on 
the 

A feature to note is that the lion is often represonted with hie tail flourished high 
behind or over his back, and heavily tufted, the engravers in some cases having converted 
it into a cobra, In several acarabs the lion turns his head back, as in Newnrnxy Pl, XXV 
no. 19 (cp. No, 40151 and others in the British Museum collection), 

An exceptionally fine lion scarab of this period is shown in fig. 6, taken from the 
cast of a specimen in the collection of Sig. Darran of Cairo, to whom my thanks are 
due for it. The cutting is superb, going down deep and straight, and the detail is very 
strong and free, The filling of the spaces with mere disks is very unusual, 

Fig. 7 is somewhat similar, in finer line cat fairly deep, but it has the usual 
seattered hieroglyphs, Apparently the artists disliked bare spaces as did those of the 
ater Assyrian decorative designs (carried on, in one line, to early Greek and, in another, 
to Saracenie times). On the loins of the lion here there seem to be indications of n 
belt or harness, as of a tame animal. 

PL XNT, fig. 28 illustrates a non-Egyptian scarab obtained at Alexandretta; it shows 
a lion with head turned back walking before a background of reeds drawn in simple 
outline. ‘This reminds one strongly of the seene on the walls of Medinet Habi of 
Ramesses III's lion hunt amongst reeds on the road to Syria. 

Domestic cattle may furnish a figure occasionally (of. Newnenuy, No. 7 of Pl. XXV 
and Wauo, The Sacred Beetle, Pl. XIV, No. 288). 

T now tarn to the human figures. Fig. 8 shows » man knecling, holding « cobra, 
with two others in the field. It is # conventional Ezyptian figure but the carcfal 
hatching, the general style and the shape of the scarab, indicate the Hyksos period. 
‘The line is clear and the cutting deep. Fig. 9 may be compared with it, both men and 
ibex being of the conventional type, cat deep and carefully hatched. 

But the human figure is usually treated with much less conventionality, commonly 
in clear, simple outline, sometimes with batching. In figs. 10 and 11 are good examples, 
holding lotus and palm branch respectively. With them may be compared No. 1 of 
Nuwurney, Pl XXV, No. 509 of Wann, Pl. XIV, and my fig. 12 from the British 
‘Museum collection, No. 40506, showing a man kneeling and holding before him » bow, 
the hieroglyph of a warrior, drawn with great simplicity and no little vigour, one would 
almost say an ancestor of the warrior of early Greek art. Fig. 18, 9 kneeling man with 
palm branches, also a version of « hieroglyph, namely jab “a million,” is simply 
sketched in fine on a scarab of an olive green, slaty stone, and perhaps signifies, with 
the nb sign, “untold riches.” 

Another type of abrupt novelty and not found after this period ie exemplified in 
figs, 14 and 15 (cf. Nuwstuny, Pl. XXV, Nos. 5 and 6). These may represent some 
non-Egyptian deity, a mother-goddess, perhaps the equivalent of early Hathor, i. ¢, 
Tlitar, of perhaps “Anath, judging from the Hyksos royal name, ‘Ant-her, known from 














* Mtannerre, Vagage, Pl, 64. 
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fa scarab; or aguin they may be connected with the female figurines in terra cotta Ke, 
placed in’ graves from yrodynastic times down to the Twolfth Dynasty, or others 
tledicated in Hathor temples about the beginning of the New Kingdom®. ‘The scarab 
figures are in most eases nuile, like our No. 14, which is closely paralleled on the 
eplinder Pl. XX, fig. 8 (see bolow); compare also Newnaer, Pl, XXV, Nos, } and 6. 
But fig. 16 is clothed, as in Newnueny, Pl. XXV, No. 11, as is the frout-faced figure 
in the eylinder just mentioned, whose dress, however, ix more complete. 

Such nude figures anrvived the Hyksos period in the form of mirror-handles. Pl. XXIL 
reprosents a lxonge mirror of the Seventoenth Dynasty: the women holds ier hand to 
her breast and in it a vagno object that may represént a dove. Similar mirrors in the Cairo 
Masoum with handles of bronze or ivory are illustrated in Pls. X to XII of Buxnowry, 
Catalogue of Mirrors; unfortunately in no instance can the object held against the breast 
be clearly identitied. 

Flawkc-headed men are frequently depicted on Hyksos scarabs, y. figs. 16—18 and 
PLXXII, fig. 6, similar to Wann, PI.XLV, No.9. Compare also Ward No, $23 on the same 
plate, British Museum No. 26988 exhibited in Case G under No. 1873 and No. ILA on 
PILXT of Perum, Scarabs aut Cylinders with Names, which seems to me typically 
Hiyksos in style and not necessarily to be connected with Antef V. ‘The most obvious 
interpretation ‘identifies them with Horus, ot at least, with priests or temple attendants 
wearing Horns masks. Temerity might eyen suggest a connection with the eagle-headod 
winged creatures on the slabs from Konyunjik sculptured with scenes from the Assyrian 
Now-Year Festival referred to by Mr, Sinsey Succ in his article on Marduk, Ashwir and 
Osiris (above p. 43) and in his article on the cylinder (below p. 207). Fig. 16 shows a finely 
eat searab of good blue glaze with a palm leaf or reed decoration on the pro-thorax, 
ani a plant by the advanced foot of the figure who holds up an adoring hand before 
fymbols of Hathor and the moon, with which this goddess is closely connected. This 
Hathor symbol is a favourite subject on Hykgos scarabs, v. Nwoxuey, Pl. XXV, Nos. 18, 
14, 16, 28 and 30. Figs, 17 and 18 carry staves and wear, like No. 16, the conventional 
stiff apron of high personages, Fig. 19 is strange—a lion seated, facing « kneeling hawk- 
headed man who stretches an arm to the lion; has this a ritual signification with the 
lion ns king and the man as priest, or is it a mere artist's fancy? Fig. 20 shows the 
hawk of Horas with three cobras. 

Finally, mention may be made of monsters, which on scarabs appear for the first 
timo in the Hyksos period. ‘These include the Sphinx, see fig, 21 and Nwnexry, Pl. XXV, 
7-10 (in No. he i fully royal), and tho geiflin, seo Newusuny, Pl. XXV, No. 11, Though 
the king is represented as. griffin in the Filth Dynasty?, this mightiest of all animals 
is not again met with ‘ill its appearance among the desert creatures in the tombs at 
Boni Hasan’, 

‘races of this Hyksos art in searub engraving aro firly frequent till the middle 
of the Kightoonth Dynasty, ax in No, 8 of Nuwauauy, Pl. NXVIL with the name of 
‘Dhutmosis 1, and in the British Museum No. 87740 (Case A 870; v. also No. 381) and 
the unexhibited Nos. 80628, 28785 and 40753, A specially noticeable example is the 
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cylinder of Amenophis 1 (Newuseey, Pl. VI, No. 6). On a scarab in the University 
College collection, in the compartment labelled “Fighting,” is a spirited representation of 
one man felling another with nn axe, done in fine thin line Yesembling that in my fig, 13, 
Similar workmanship is found in searabs of the beginning of Dyn, XVII, but the freedom 
of the scene recalls the Hyksos spirit, the fighting is rendered for its own sake, free of 
paraphernalia, royal or religious; again, ax in fig. 15, one is reminded of early Greek 
art, The searab of fig. 22 is dated to the Seventeenth Dynasty by style and work- 
manship, The subject is unusually realistic, the upper register showing « man on his 
Knwos attacked from behind by a lion, and tho lower a hippopotamus. Meaningless 
signs are engraved in tho fiold, and the marks of Hyksos influence are evident, 

‘The general characteristics of the technique are two, usually bleuded:—tirst, rough 
drawing, usually but not always vigorous; second, firm, sweeping outline. In many 
cnses, as tho illustrations show, the drawing is of a charactor now to Kgypt and to my 
mind due to foreign influences. The strong line seems, on the other hand, to have 
originated in the glyptic art of the Twelfth Dynusty as shown in the scarabs and 
cylinders decorated wholly or in part with seroli designs, good examples of which are 
figured in Nuwneery, Pls. XIX and XX and Pl, VI, Nos. 8 and ®. The manual skill 
necessary to produce these beautiful curves and Joops is admirably developed in the 
succeeding age. I would draw special attention to my fig. 10, where the sureness of 
effect and the economy and strength of line can be well compared with the work of 
the ancient Greck vases, A very interesting example is a cylinder in the British Museum, 
‘No. 15700, exhibited in Caso G, No, 298, and here reproduced in Pl. XX, fig. 3. ‘The 
figures upon it are in pure outline with a little hatching, well ordered. They are, on 
ono half, a hawk-headed male kuesling on a<, a clothed woman standing represented 
jn full face, a man standing on <> and a hawk-headed male standing; on the other 
half, a erocodile-headed man kneeling on x <> and holding « palm branch, a hawk. 
headed male standing with palm branch, a crocodile-headed male, and a nude female 
fall-fuced with arms symmetrically down the sides, These figures may represent deities, 
Horus, Sebek and Hathor, the last both clothed in the Egyptian style and nude as in 
‘Mesopotamia!. 

Another British Museum cylinder, No.30722, has been published in Newmuxuy, PLVII, 
No. 12 but is repeated here in Pl. XX, fig. 4 as the photographie reproduction makes 
cloar its poculine style. With it may be compared the eylinder No. 153 in Puasen, Catalogue 
of Scarabs, The hieroglyphs upon the former suggest the namo of Antef V, Kheper-nub-re', 
which would date it to the intermediate period between the XIth Dynasty and the Hyksos 
Buscasrxy, History of Egypt, ». 212, brings ont well the connection of this king with the 
foreign invaders of Egypt, and the cylinder illustrates unmistakenbly the boginuing of 
new influences in Bayptian glyptic art. ‘Their full development in cylinders is shown in 
tho Khyan examples, Newneurx, Pl. VI, Nos, 7 and 10, 

Addendum (1), In the British Musoum collection are many searabs of the types shown 
in this article ax Hyksos, mostly of rough make and white, obtained largely, as Sir Kxnusr 
Benon kindly informed me, from the Delta. For the benefit of students who may be 
interested in the matter, I give some numbers, In Case G, 27005 (287), 27952 (288), 
17304 (289), 21852 (304), 28154 (305), 27323 (306), 45631 (284 bis); (the numbers in 
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rackets ure the case serinl numbers), In Case H, 40766 (1178) and case numbers, 
574684, 590—602, and many of the following up to 790. Not exhibited:-—Nos, 5388 
(Anubis and two crocodiles), 4151, 40165, 43555, 42684, 42935 and 48748. 

‘Addendum (2). In looking for searabs of Hyksos style I found three interesting 
specimens, perhaps of much lator date, shown here in figs 24—26. They are all in the 
British Museum, N 13584, 38863 and 46745, The first represents a vase on a wooden 
stand (usted by winged uraci; and the other two show vases of quite foreign types, 
mado undoubtedly of metal. I do not venture to offer suggestions, but have reproduced 
them as likely to interest students, 

Fig. 27 is n scarab of the Treasurer Har, a personage whose name appears more 
commonly than any other on scarabs (e.g, Purmte, Pl. XV, Bu and XVI Bt to Cl 
Frasnn, Catalogue of Scarabs Nos, 68 nnd 89); it is included here only on acconut of 
its ornate back, 
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BABYLONIAN CYLINDER SEALS FROM EGYPT 
By SIDNEY SMITH, M.A. 


‘The five eytinder seals shown on PL XXIII belong to the collection of Mr. G. D.Toxx- 
sxowxe, to whom Iam much indebted for permission to publish them. Four are known 
to come from Memphis, and it is of some interest to uote that they are of early date. 
‘Many Babylonian cylinder seals must have been found ia Egypt, and a complete publication 
of them would doubtless reveal many matters of interest, both as to the periods at which 
intercourse between the Nile and Euphrates valleys was most lively, and as to particular 
points in philology and cult practices, 

No.1. From Damanhir. Haematite, length °/,", diameter */,". Legend, PET} oF 


mE] HS 2 or A) ETF ERT] EY] LS, Ler ak-b-bi (2 or hi) da, avad (ilu) Adad. 
Scene: A palm tree, the lower branches lopped, the upper branches looped together on 
the outside with twigs. On either side, a figure of an Egyptian monarch wearing the 
Atef crown and ram's horns, holding in his right hand 4 and in his left hand Me 

‘The owner's name, Jakba-bieda or Takbuchieda is puzzling. The fourth sign is cut 
in an ambiguous way, 20 that it is possible to read it as either Ji or Ai. I prefer the 
reading bieda, since this element may be parallelled in the second clement of such names 
as Tan-birdi, Atar-bi'di; L know no parallel for dieda. The first element, iakba, Tam 
inclined to believe is a verb, so that the name consists of verb} noun, a common type; 
bat Tam unable to explain the meaning. That Jakbu is to be connected with Jucob is 
highly improbable, 

Although Jakha-bieda declares himself “a servant of Adad,” the weather god is not 
represented on the seal, This absence of the god actually named as the patron is not 
‘unusual in eylinder seals, The seene actually depicted is sufficiently surprising, in that 
it provides an exact Egyptian counterpart for the scene most frequently depicted on 
Assyrian and Persian cylinder seals, namely the tree, with a royal figure on either side, 
obviously engaged in some cult practice. The best known examples of the same theme 
are of course the slabs from the frieze of Ashurnasirpal’s palace at Calab, 

‘There are three possible explanations of this scene, 1. That the Egyptian king 
actually performed a cult ceremony with a tree which closely corresponded to the eult 
ceremony performed by the Assyrian king. 2. That the theme has merely been adapted 
by the engraver, who has substituted a figure of the Pharaoh for that of the Assyrian king. 
3. That the seal belongs to the period of tho Assyrian occupation, when Psummetichns 
(who also bore the Assyrian name Nabu-shezibanui) may have adopted Assyrian cult 
practices to please his overlord, Ashurbanipal. Of these threo explanations, the first seems 
to me correct. 
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‘The question of dating cylinder seals is always a difficulty; even the writing, which 
is stylised, affords little help. Sir B. A. Warts Bunce has kindly pointed out to me that 
the erown with the ram's horns points to a late date, from the 26th Dynasty onwards, 
‘The form of the crown on this scal for instance closely resembles that painted on the 
28th Dynasty coffin 698A (British Museum, Second Egyptian Room). Iam inclined to 
date the seal 650—600 2c, 

‘Assuming that the ceremony here represented is actually Egyptian, and not merely 
an artistic or temporary adaptation, this eylinder is an important document for the study 
of comparative religion, Mr. Hoxsstower has kindly pointed ont to me a few instances 
in which the tree occurs on searabs of the Hyksos period. By far the most striking is 
B, M, no, 51902 (figured on the Plate), in which the theme strongly resembles Assyrian 
subjects. This tree is to be distinguished from the Hathor pillar, and it would be interesting 
to learn of other examples of it on Egyptian searabs and cylinders. The seal here published 
was certainly made in Egypt; the style of the figures seems to prove that. The owner 
was probably a Syrian. 

No. 2. From Memphis. Green schist, length */,,", diameter '/.", Legend, »>¥- E] 
Ate ee SE PTY Az, (ili) Su-hur-ili man A-tnetabu, Scene: A god, seated, holds 
in his hand a vase from which water springs; above is a crescent; into the presence of 
the seated god, a figure wearing tho divine horned head-dress introduces a human suppliant. 
Before the suppliant are two devices of which I do not understand the significance. 

‘Mr. Hoxxnrowse informs me that Professor Savcx has suggested to him that (iln) 


god Seker =I ‘This seems 
= 


extremely probable; for it is no use citing as a parallel the Babylonian >» =T] 4 STTT 
which is not only written differently, but seems to mean “ goddess of (the city) Shurappak,”” 
and is known to be an epithet of Ninlil*. If the identification with Seker be correct, the 
father, Alm-fabu may have come to Egypt from Mesopotamia, and given his son a 
theophorons name of a common kind, in which the god's name was Egyptian,—® Seker 
is my god.” 

‘The scone depicted is a very common one on cylinder seals, especially on those of 
the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur, ». 0, 2250—2150, to which period I believe this 
seal belongs. The seated god is Ea, the lord of the deep, the god to whom the realm 
of the primeval Apsu was assigned. He is sufficiently distinguished in this ease by the 
vase with flowing water*. The god who introduces the suppliant is Marduk. This seems 
fairly clear from the fuct that in some instances, «. 9. Werner, Orientalische Siegelbilder, 
vol. I, no. 452, Dutarorrn, Catalogue des Cylindres Orientaue (Musée du Lowere) 1, 
Planche 5, no, 2; where the seated god is certainly Ea, the intercessor is two-headed* 
‘The suppliant is the owner of the seal himself, The acene represented is that often 
mentioned in the class of literature called incantations. Marduk learns that some devil 
or sickness is abroad, reports the matter to his father Ea, and says, “ What shall this 
man do? he docs not know whereby he’ may be relieved.” Ea answers, “O my son, 
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what dost thow not know, what more can I give thee? O Marduk, what dost thou not 
know, what can Tadd unto thy knowledge? What I know, thou knowest also. Go, my 
son Marduk ...,” proceeding with the specific means to be employed for the relief of 
the euppliant', 

Tt is interesting to notice that the proprietor of the seal has chosen this scene, in 
which Ba, the deity of the infernal waters, figures, sinco bis own name includes that 
ofan Bgyptian god who also was a deity of the world of tho dead. Since the four Duats 
wore all passed through in a boat’, Scker, the lord of the second Duat, may have been 
associated with water, like Ba, Again, the interest of this seal is very considerable, 
“Apparently, the son of a Syrian, born and settled in Egypt, owns a Babylonian eylinder 
seal of good workmanship, dating from 2260—2150 n,., on which is dopicted # well 
Known Babylonian religious scene. ‘To the present writer’s mind, the seal can only have 
oon of use toa man who perpetually needed it for scaling legal documents written on 
clay—in other words to x man employed in constant trade with Babylonia or Mesopotamia. 
Was Shukur-ili actually the agent of some Babylonian firm? 

No. From Memphis. Huematite, length */,”, width "/,,". Legend, Lay oe 
oe PY, (itu) Adad, mar Anim, Adad, gon of Anu, Seeno: A divine figure, with four- 
horned head-dress, fasing the god Amurru. Between tho two figures are the full and 
crescent moon (or possible the sun and the moon), the forked lightning of the weather 
god Adad, and sitting monkey or ape. Amurru, the god of the Amorites, stands in a 
Shuracteristic attitude holding a club in his right hand. Behind him are a pig and a fish; 
then another divine figure with the four-horned head-dress, with right hand raised. 

‘This is a characteristic seal of the Amorite First Dynasty, 2050—1750 2.0, The 
peenliarity Ties in the squatting ape, which may indicate the Egyptian god Thoth, 

No. 4. From Memphis. Haematite, length ™),.”, width Tfyq”” Legend, > 4] Ty Ty 
(ilu) Shamash (ju) Ai, Scene: Shamash, holding in his hand « sword, advancing; the 
froddess Ai facing him with both hands upraised, Between the two is an object which 
Tooke like tripod with four eross pieoes. The space left vacant was intended for the 
owner's name; this has not been filled in, owing possibly to the poverty of the purchaser. 
Period of the First Dynasty. 

No. 5, From Memphis, Haomatite, length "yo", width */,". Legend, T} =] 7] a 
me ote ET ed ey oy ore eEEY, Ade-nati(hi) ile mar Ma-tivilu 
arnd AN.AN.MAR.TU. Above the first Hine is au erased tine on which the soribe 
wrote the owner's name, but apparently made some error: traces of VY... te ap 
can still be seon. Seone: Shamash, holding « sword, advancing; facing him is Amurru, 
Between them is the lightning fork of Adad. 

Tam woable to explain the owner's name. His father’s name, Matiilu, is « good 
Babylonian namo of the First Dynasty, to which period the neal belongs. 



























{the author of the above article having left England for the Near Bast hes had no 
opportunity of corvecting it for the press. In deseribing the cylinder No, 1 Mr. Surv, 
ft Assyriologiet whose contributions to the Journal are highly valued, snxgests that the 
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scene depicted thereon represents a real Ezyptian king performing an Egyptian ceremony 
of tree-worship. But I venture to think that Esyptologists would be unanimous in giving 
preference to either of the alternative explanations which he offers. 

‘Mr. Honsntowzs would illustrate No. 1 by the remarbable jasper cylinder of “Khondy” 
of “Syro-Mesopotamian” work (Petrie Scarabs and Cylinders with Names Pl, XIX; and 
he remarks that Professor Savor had previously figured some Babylonian cylinders 
from Egypt in the collection of Mr. F. Leooz in the Proceedings of the Society of Bi- 
Bical Archaeology for Dec. 1911 (vol. XXXII, pp. 259—260). Readers of Mr. Surru’s 
article will be glad to have these references. Ed.] 
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ENGRAVED HITTITE OBJECTS 
By D.@. HOGARTH, D. Lirr, PLB. A. 








In 1920 I publishod (in “Hittite Seats,” issued by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press) the Ashmolean collection of engraved objects—roller- and stamp-seals, amulets, 
rings and weights—which, on one ground or another, seemed to me to fall into a 
distinct glyptic class. ‘To this the term “Hittite,” used with geographical, rathor than 
racial or political, connotation, was attached, Iam aware, however, that certain objects 
and groups, included in it, have been and are claimed for other glyptic classes, Elamite, 
Sumero-Accadian, Babylonian, Assyrian or Phocnician, I propose here to defend some of 
my aseriptions by the publication of other specimens, acquired by the Ashmolean since 1914, 
the date to which my catalogue was brought down; and I take the same opportunity 
to publish some other glyptic objects, undoubtedly Hittite, which have been added to 
the Ashmolean collection since that date, and also seleeted examples from a small 
collection now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York and formerly possessed by the 
Inte Dr. W. Haves Wann, author of Seal Cylinders of Western Asia. ‘The Direction of 
that Masewm has asked me to publish these and has supplied the impressions from which 
the photographs on Plate XXV have been made. I have seen and made notes of the 
originals, A larger part of Wazo’s collection has come into the possession of Dr. Newsy 
Secretary of the Numismatic Society of New York. 
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1, (plate XXIV, nos. 1 and b). 

This object, of dark green steatite, in the form of a couched calf, is engraved on 
the baso which is bored for suspension at right angles to the direction of the design, 
It is almost certainly a commercial weight (present weight, 32,65 grammes) representing 
four shokels. It was sequired by Mr. E, P. Wauues in 1919 ag from Syria; and the 
cloments and general character of the subject engraved on the base leave no doubt that 
it is “Hittite” (compare H. 8, i. 6, Hittite Seals, plates TI, LV, passim and the quatre- 
foliate seal at Copenhagen, cited ibid, p, 63: for the form of the scorpion, which appears 
before the goat or antelope, compare H. S. pl. V no. 182). ‘This “weight” is mentioned, but 
not illustrated, in a note in H, S. whore, on p. 69, I reforred to the question of the place 
of origin and the purpose of certain objects of similar forms but usually made of marble. 
‘They are to be found in most museusus and have commonly been regarded as Elami 
since the publication of the results of the French excavation of Susa (o. g. by Sentsostes, 
Cat. dos Intaitles ete. des Musées Roy. du Cinquantenaire pp. 794) Péaaun speaks of 
“sceaux dont la partie supérieure... porte en ronde bosse des figurations de lions, de 
taureanx on de moutons ... que Yon n'a point retrouvés jusqwici en d'autres regions” 
(Mém, Délég. en Perse XM p. 79); and Jéquten testifies (tid. VIL p, 2) that objects of 
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this class were found at Susa in a very early stratum, over 20 metres below the surface, 
and in company with sherds of the so-called Neolithie painted wares. Acvording to or 
Moncas (ibid. VIL, p. 50 and pl. XXI) a calfshaped engraved object occurred in the 
foundation deposit of the Shushinak temple. 

Pazaup says too positively that such objects have not been found ontside Elam. 
‘This type of object was certainly made and engraved in Syria as well, and perhaps also 
in Eastern Asin Minor. A basalt object of calf form, probably a weight (169.72 grammes, 
reduced by weathering of the surface) and the equivalent of 20 shekels, was found 
in 1914 on the site of Carchemish (see Plate XXIV, no. 2); and, although there has 
been too little excavation in Syria and Asia Minor for completely satisfactory evidence 
of provenance to be forthcoming, the cumulative effect of the various date, which we 
hiave, leaves litte or no doubt of the Syrian or Anatolian origin of several specimens. Two, 
‘purchased recently at Constantinople and now in the Ashmolean (Plate XXIV, nos. 8a and b 
and4aandb) were said by their vendor to have been found in Cappadocia. Both are of 
marble; the lionhesd, which weighs 17.35 grammes, is in form an exact counterpart 
of one found at Susa (ibid. VIL, p. 53, Giz. 92); the other in the form ofa rat? (or pig?), 
which weighs 15.5 grammes, is unique in form. Both are engraved on the base (as are 
‘$0 many objects of similar types, as well as hemispheroids, cylinders, ote, found at Susa) 
in the rude style noticed in H. 8. pp. 5537. The abundance.of Susan examples of this 
alyptie style raises, it must be admitted, a strong presumption that it was originally an 
Elamite style; and its use in North Syria, which admits of no doubt, may well be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of the early prevalence there of a South Mesopotamian (or 
perhaps genuinely Elamite) domination, cultaral or political, or both. It has been re- 
marked already by C. L. Wootrxy (Liverpool Annals VI) that painted sherds of 
Chaleolithie Age found at Carchemish argue that North Syria was, at one time, in the 
same cultural provinee as Susa. 

2. Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 5); steatite: “loop-bored”: 016 X 014. Bought by 
Woorney in Aleppo. The engraved subject is made up of broken elements among 
which one may detect a rade bucranium, a rosette, an antelope or stag and several 
pellets and strokes. Such designs oceur also on early Susan cylinders (see e. g- Déléy. 
on Perse XTL pp. 105, 132 and plate III); but the loop-bored form (see H. S. pp. 18, 54) 
seems at home in N. Syria, while it is very rare in Elam. 

3. Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 6): steatite: loop-bored: .017X.013. Procured by 
Woorzzr at Zormaghara, a village facing Carchemish across the Euphrates. 

‘The engraved subject—two antelopes moving in file—is precisely in the style 
of HLS, no. 49. Compare also Déégation en Perse XIL p. 99, fig. 73. 

‘These two eylinders raise much the same question as has been debated in relation 
to no. 1. The style of their subjects is that of an Elamite glyptic class. One has to 
reckon with very close parallelism, e. g. betweon the squatting figures on seals of 
Syrian provenance such as H.S. pl. Il, nos. 24, 31 and squatting figures on a cylinder 
from the Shushinak foundation deposit (D.P. VII, pl. 21). But the peculiar form of 
these cylinders is, on the balance of available evidence, of Syrian invention. The 
probable explanation is that, like no 1, they are Syrian derivations from an Elamite 
culture which at an early age embraced North Syria. 
black steatite: 085% 035. Said to come from 
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‘Two registers: in the upper, an antelope, followed by « bull and a hare (or dog), 
set vertically: in the lower, three antelopes of which the first is set vertically. “Bird” 
fillup mark in the field. 

‘The Hittite character and style of this seal are obvious: ep, HL S. no. 93, pl. TV. 
Boatopé lies farther east than the usual sources of Hittite objects; but the report thst 
this seal and a small group of others, all made of the same coal-black steatite, were 
found there is regarded as trustworthy by Wooutmy, who purchased the lot. 

3. Carinated Hemispheroidal stamp-seal (plate XXTV, no. 8): black steatite: diameter 
Procured in England from a Beirut dealer, 

‘Lion to right above an antelope in course which is attacked from below by an 
eagle, set inversely, In the field, « quatrefoil and two fill<up mark: 

‘The similarity of the material to that of no, 4 and its companions, and the coin- 
idence of the appearance of this seal in Beirut with that of the Boztepé group in Aleppo, 
suggest that it too was found at Boxtepé near Seraj. The hatching of animal bodies 
4 well known feature of a certain Syrian glyptic class: see H. S. pl. V, no. 189. For the 
treatment of body-forms (¢. 9. lege and paws) see Vbid: pl. IV, nos. 98, 94. On the whole 
class see ibid. p. 62, Group 7. There is no known Elamite parallel to this class, thongh 
“geometric” birds are met with in Elamite glypties and ceramics, ‘This class must be 
regarded as purely Syrian and North Mesopotamian. Probably it is just posterior to 
the “Elamite" period there. 

6, “Stud” seal of trifoliate form (plate XXTV, nos. 9a and b): greenish steatite: height 
(02% diam, 045, Procured in England from a Beirut desler. Lion attacking bull: 
scorpion above. ‘The three elements are £0 disposed as to oceupy the three leaves, On 
the butt of the stud-handle is an eight-petalled rosette. 

Tn every respect this is « typical Syrian seal of the middle of Class IT poriod (cp. HS. 
no, 141 and the British Museum seal, ibid. p. 63, fig. 68.) ‘The stylistic elongation of the 
‘animal forms and the cuneiform incision should be noticed. 

, Cylinder (plaie XXIV, no. 10): red serpentine: 018 009. Bought by Woourer 
in Aleppo. Biga vith one oceupant armed with bow and quiver, who holds reins and 
‘whip, Above the horses, a rosette, and below, a fish? Three soldiers follow in file below 
two wild goats seated opposed. 

‘A typical Syrian Hittite eylindor-snbject. Cp. HL. pl. VI, no. 167, 

8, Cylinder (plato XXIV, no. 11): black haematito: 019 2< 009. Bought by Woortey 
in Beirat. Bigs as on no, 7, but its occupant is not armed. Above the horses, a rosette 
(or star) and an eagle displayed; below, a scorpion, and before, a human profile. An 
veel man follows: behind him, a libra and group of two dancers and to trident 
symbols (locks of hair?): below all these, another unarmed belted man, set inversely 
(iis arm and leg action show that he is not intended to be recumbent). 

Subject of samo type as no. 7. For the difference of style op. HLS. pl. VI, no. 154, 

9, Cylinder (plate XXIV, uo. 12): reddish haematite: 014X008, Bought by 
Woortuy in Birejik. Deity enthroned holds 4 eup before u loaded altar above which 
are a crook and a ereseent and amm-disk; and beyond it, seven detached spiral coils 
(Costars?). A male adorant approaches. Secondary: two rosettes above three men clad 
in tunies marching in file on a ground-line with pinioned arms. Below this an enclosed 
rosette, 

For the style op. H. 8. pl. VI, nos. 162, 188 ote. 
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10. Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 13): black serpentine: 015 X,008, Bought by Woorzey 
in Aleppo. Nude goddess, holding open her robe, stands on « bull before a loaded 
altar. Birds support her on either hand. An adorant holding a erook, a monster (2) 
holding a flower (#) and a monster with cock's head and wings, all threo being 
draped in flounced skirts, approach. Behind them, an ape (or homunculus) squats below 
4 vase? Before the bull, an ass-head symbol. Below all, a frieze containing a bird: 
headed sphinx, two hares, and an uncertain animal (lion) 

For such Syrian subjects ep. HS. pl. VI, no. 170. 

11, Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 14): black haematite: 011X006. Bought by 
Woottxy at Boirut. Two registers sot inversely one to the other. (1) ‘Two lions, each 
holding up a forepaw over a cat-off human head; a scorpion above. ‘Two autelopes or 
ibexes rampant and a third couched, all turning their heads back towards the lions and 
apparently in flight from them. In the field above, a star. (2) Four hares in courso: 
in the field above, four cut-off human heads and a spray. 

Cp. for style H.S. no. 154, 

12, Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 15): black haematite: 010X007. Bought by Wootney 
at Aleppo. Two vultures with wings displayed im the Egyptian manner, each holding 
4 Syrian crux ansata: between them, an ass-head symbol and a fish. Secondary: wild 
goat couched below a band of doable 

‘This finely cut but formalized subject should be Phoenician, not Hittite, 

18, Searab (plate XXIV, no. 16): black haematite: .015 X 009. The bore is 
driven transversely through the tail of the scarab. Bought by Woouizr at Aleppo. 
Vulture perched on the back of a couched ball which raises a fore foot against the 
menacing beak. 

‘The fine but dry style of this subject is paralleled by « scarab found at Carchemish 
in a gravo of the Middle Cremation Age (c. 9th eent. B.C), Cp. H. 8. 8g. 99 and also 
pl TX, no. 254. ‘ 

14. Semi-Bulla amalet or seal (plate XXIV, no, 17): red serpentine: diam. 026, 
Brought to England from Beirut by a dealer. 

‘On the face, five (or six?) Hittite script charactors and a palmette. On the dome, 
faint traces of similar characters within a band of decorative elements of the types shown in 
HL S. fig. 108 with two additions viz. xX and 1c. 

5. Semi-Bulla amulet or Hemispheroid stamp-seal (plate XXIV, no. 18): silver: 
weight, $2.192 grammes (?—= 10 shekels): diameter, .33, 

Procured in Cairo by Mr. G. D, Hoxxmuowxn: ssid by its vendor to be from 
Mesopotamia. ‘The dome is plain polished. On the base aro two concentric zones surrounding 
4 central panel. (I) Outer Zone: frieze of figures and symbols vix. (from left to right) 
(a) goddess seated and holding a flower: before her, a star: (b) group of two wingod figures 
erect, and one unwinged, the last holding an axe? or thunderbolt: (0) two figures 
kneeling on cither side of a palm-tree and apparently engaged in fertilizing its (d) draped 
figure, winged? and facing left: (¢) figure seated right before a large bird (ar aheop's-head ?) 
and 9 star: (f) group of a tortoise and a fly (or bee?): (g) a group of symbols, tree, 
two uprights, doublo axe under a pair of wings?, a quadruped? and an altar? with 
flower atop. (II) Inner Zone: frieze of decorative elements: eruces ansatac of Hittite 
type, stars and triangles (or caps?) (III) Central Panel: T am unable to suggest an 
explanation of this group. ‘The direction of the bore brings to the top of the outer 
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zone cither group (b), as above, or group (f). The eentral panel is very puzzlin; 
group (f) is at the top, the representation suggests a nude man, pinioning the arms of 
a kneeling captive, before whom is an upright and a dot. But this interpretation as- 
sumes much “shorthand” convention in the representation of the figures. 

‘The best parallel to the form of this amulet or seal is the silver specimen in the 
Louvre (A. O. 8758), cited in H. 8. p. 75; bnt for subject ep. the British Museum 
“hammer”, figured ibid. fig. 78, and also the Aidin “hammer”, fig. 79. ‘There ean be 
no question that our specimen belongs to the same class, period, and region ax these. 
See Hl. $, p. 92 for imprints of seals, whose subjects show similar schemes of arrangement, 
on Cappadocian tablets of the 13th. century B.C. 

This is, without doubt, thi identical object whose impression was published by 
L. Messzusommmpr (AMitteil. der Vorderas, Gesellschaft V, p. 44 and plate 43, no. 2) from 
two plaster casts at Berlin, Messenscmanmt, who had not seon the object itself, believed it 
false, but gave it the benefit of a doubt. With the original object before me, I have no 
hositation in pronouncing it genuine. Mussznsomnor's drawing misrepresents the central 
sroup and the fly (or bee) symbol in the outer zone. He was told that the object was 
found at Malatia, » more likely soureo than that alleged by the Cairene dealer, into 
whose hands the original came some years later. Prof. A. H. Sayce called my attention 
to tho identity of this object with the impression given by Mussnscmemr. 

16, Cylinder (plate XV, no. 19): black haeinatite: 025.013 (barre! slightly eonesve): 

Deity standing receives three adorants of whom the first is a miniature female ?; 
the second a young male with fuzzy hair holding a lituus; and the third a fully draped 
bearded male holding seoptre (a King?). Above the first, an eagle displayed, and between 
the seeond and third, @ sun disk and erescent moon and a vase. Seeondary: a haman- 
headed sphinx, a belt of triple coil and a hare. 

Found in Grave 396 at Napata, by Mr. F. Lt. Genwrrit in 1914, in association 
with Egyptian glazed amulets, flies ete., four well engraved steatite searabs, and some 
stone barrel-heads, ono of onyx of fattened form. The whole tomb-group is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, The grave contained six bodies, on a humerus of one of which 
this eylinder lay. ‘The tomb-group is of the period of close contact with Egypt which 
ended with the supromacy of Psammetichus I. about 05 B.C, The cylinder is undoubt- 
edly of Southern Hittite fabric, and having wandered far, may be of considerably earlier 
date than the grave. It belongs to the same class ax several eylinders figured in Hittite 
Seale pl. VIL. (especially nos. 179, 175), which (ibid, p. 97) are ascribed provisionally 
to a late Ramesside period of influence. If the Napata cylinder ean be supposed to 
have been made in Syria or Cilicia in the time of the T'wontieth Egyptian Dynasty, 
and brought to Egypt under the Twenty-first, its appearance in an Ethiopian tomb of, 
say, the carly years of the 8th century, is not strange. As a foreign object of, probably, 
tulismanie valne, it is likely to have been kept Iong in use, It is almost the only Hittite 
cylinder found so far in a tomb-group by a scientific observer. 

‘Mr. F. Lr. Grivevm’s deseription of grave 396 in the Sanam cemetery at Napata, 
in which no, 16 was found, is as follows 

Rectangular bricked grave measuring inside 190 X 110 em; axis 290°; containing 
not Jess than six skeletons in considerable confusion, but all with heads to the river, i. ¢. 
westwards, 

On the left humeras of one of the bodies, a Syrian seal of haematite, 
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Elsewhere in the grave:—of blue glaze, thirteen flies (rough), ten small rough 
figures of cities, sovan serrated lentoid beads and some small bonds; barrel bead of 
amethystine quartz; two brownish speckled barrel beads of amygdaloidal basult; broad 
Harrel bead, flattened beneath, of onyx; small globular bead, grooved like w melon, of 
carnelian; oval pendant of green felspar. Four scarabs of burnt steatite: one of these, 
well sbaped and rather large, is inseribed Men-kheper-re” between uraci below, the 
ont of the Sun; another is insoribed “[all?] good things”. One cowrie (Cyprasa annulus), 

‘All these objects are shown on plate XXV with a few others not specified in the 
record, The cemetery was mainly of Dyn. XXV snd its Ethiopian successors; the fine 
eads and the good style of the scarabe date this grave not later than Dyn, XXV. 
‘The large scarab is like some of Shabako, and the name Men-kheper-r®, so disposed, 
may probably be taken to indicate Shabataka’, e. 690 B.C. although when carelessly 
engraved it has no such significance. ‘The cylinder aud the Aattened barrel bead (shaped 
like many weights from Lower Egypt and Syria) wore the only finds of the kind in 
this large cemetery of over sixteen hundred graves. 

‘The Oxford oxcavations of Sanam, Napata, are to be deseribed in the Liverpool 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vols. IX, X- 
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17. “Butta” amulet or seal (plate XXV no. 20 a, b): brownish steatite: dia- 
meter .027. 

Dbwerse: male figure (War God) marching with unstrung bow hung over his shoulder: 
jn the field, three Hittite script charactors, repeated on each side of the figure. The whole 
‘within a ladder border. Reverse; legend of seven Hittite script-characters, of which two, 
repeated tyvive, are identical with the first two in the groups on the obverse. Ladder border, 

For bullae, showing this same bow-bearing figure, sce H. S. pl. x, nos. 318 (reverse) 
and 814 (obverse): also p. {0 fig. 114, ‘The last of these examples which is from North 
Syria varies from the other two (from Eastern Asia Minor) in details of dress. The New 
York specimen conforms to the Asia Minor type, and falls into the earlier class of bullae. 

18. “Bulla” amulet or seal (plate XXV, no. 21a, }): black steatite: dia 
meter 024, 

‘Obvoree: logend in Hittite soript-characters within seratched dentated border. The 
characters, much worn, comprise two gauntleted hands (or ganntlets), one above the 
other, and a hooked symbol. The rest of the marks in the eld seem fill-up elements, 
probably without phonetic significance. 

"Reverse: decorative border surrounding » circular panel of script-characters: but 
all is too much rubbed to be made out with certainty. Fi 

‘The scratchy character of the inscription relegates this specimen to the Inter class 
of Bullae, on which see H. 8. pp. 89, ® 

19. “Bulla” amulet or seal (plate XXV, no. 22 4, }): red serpentine: diam. .0 

Obverse and Reverse: legends in Hittite script, of which only the uppermost group of 
characters, basket flanked by triangles or caps, appears on both sides, The style i= 
that of dudlae from Jebel Abu Gelgel in N. Syria. See H.8. pl. x, nos. 824, 325. 








+ Swe Hussxm, The Harvard-Rovtow Ezesvations in 19151919 jn Journal V1, 64, 
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20. “Bulla” amulet or seal (plate XXV, no, 28a, 4): brown steatite: diam. 017, 

Obverse and Reverse: legends in Hittite script, differing entirely one from the other. 
Seratehy style of the Late Hittite period in Syria. 

21. “Bulla"” amulet or seul (plate XXV, no, 24a, 6): black steatite: diam. .019. 

Obverso aud Reverse: legends in Hittite script, apparently different; but that on the 
reverse is too much rubbed for certainty. Toothed borders. Probably sn earlier specimen 
than no. 4. 

22. “Semi-butla’” arnulet or seal (plate XXV, uo, 25a, 6): black steatite: diam. ,O17. 

Para: zone of decorative clements (pointillé rosettes ax in TL. 8. fig. 108, first line, 
and palmettes as ibid. third line) round blank circular panel. 

‘Dome: zone of decorative elements (hatched ovals as ibid., second line, and pal- 
mettes) round blank contre. 

See HLS. p. 88 for the period of semi-bullue with this characteristie decoration. 

2%, Disooid “Dulla"” amulet o seal (plate XV, no. 26, #): red serpentine: diam. 020. 

Obwerce: central rosette within a 2one of hatched dog-tooth triangles with smaller 
triangles as “fill-up.” A dentated border round the whole. 

Reverse: four sprays arranged eross-wise: the spaces between the arms filled with 
enclosed hatched triangles. 

This object must belong to the same region and period as the British Museum hnmate 
amulet published in H. 8. p. 68, fig. 67, and vemi-bullae generall 

2. “Gable” stamp-seal (plate XXV, no. 27): black stentite: 086.019. Con- 
ventionalized design derived probably from horned animal heads. 

‘The origin of this degradation is to be looked for in such subjects as the wild- 
goat heads in HS. pl. IV, no. 104, 105. Examples will be seen on the same plate, which 
illustrate the process of breaking-up. 

25. “Gable” stamp-seal (plate XXV, no, 28): greenish steatite: .028 X 024. 

‘A sing moving right: quatrefoil and “fill-up” stroke in the field. See HL. 8. pl. IV. 

96. ‘Triangular “stud” stamp-seal (plate XXV, no. 29): black steatite: .080 024. 

Degraded design of a type very commonly found on seals of this form. Cp. H. S. 
pl V, no, 141 and pl. VIL, nos. 203-208. The lower clement is originally derived from 
‘an antelope: the upper, from a lion (or possibly an eagle). 

27. “Knob” stamp-seal (plate XXV, no. 30): bronze: diam. 

Within a border of linked spiral coils, three Hittite seript-characters,—bull’s head, 
and serpents. 

= T know no exact parallel to this style: the nearost is on the flattened bulla, en 
graved on one face only, published H. 8. pl.X, no. 327. ‘The latter camo from Jebel 
‘Abu Gelgel in N, Syria. For » similar coil border ep. H. S. pl. VIL, no. 197. 

28, “Loop” stamp-seal (plato XXV, no. $1): steatite diam, 024. 

Eagle displayed: “fillup” sprays and wedges in the field. 

‘The style is that of the oldest seals of the Lato Hittite period (ep, ¢. 94 H. 8. pl. V1, 
no. 165), engraved either in the last centory of the Hattie Empire, or the first of the 
post-Hattic age. 

29, “Knob” stamp-seal (plate XV, no. 32): black steatite: diam, 021. 

Eagle displayed and aupported below by twin antelopes passant outwards, the whole 
group above a band of triple coi 

Journ, of Rgypt. Arch vin 
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‘The eagle shows some advance in style upon that of H.S. pl. VII, no. 193; and the 
freedom with which the antelopes are trested recalls such seals as are illustrated ibid. 
LIS, no. 256. ‘The latter part of the Third Hittite period (8th or Bth century B.C.) 
seems to be indicated, 

30. “Sind” stamp-seal (plate XXV, no, 33): white steatite: diam. 019. 


Eagle displayed. 

‘The style ia almost exactly that of H.S. pl. VII, no. 193; therefore, this seal may be 
dated a little earlier than no. 13; bat it must belong to the same region and general period. 

$1. “Hammer” stamp-seal (plate XXV, no. 34): quartzite: diam. .022/ Handle of 
human fist form. ep. H.S. p. 22, fig. 20D. 

Lion standing left before the head of a goat or gazelle (“shorthand” for the entire 
animal): it turns ita jaws and raises one paw towards another animal shown in short- 
hand in the upper field (possibly a bull). Sprays in the field. 

Style of earlier part of the Latest Hittite period: ep. TL S. pl. IX. 
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THE EGYPTIAN TRANSLITERATION 
OF HITTITE NAME 


By H R. HALL, D. Lor. 





‘Among the more recent results of Hittite linguistic research is the apparent fact 
that in the ordinary language of the Hittite cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Kiti, the “Ka- 
nisian” as Forrer calls it!, which scems to be if not actually “Tndo-Buropean’' at any 
ate u first cousin of the Indo-European tongues!, proper names usually end in -#, whether 
vis, ia, or ut, which is evidently a masculine nominative ease-ending, like the Greek: oof, 
Latin -us, ete, In Semitic cuneiform and in Egyptian this nominative ease-termination 


is usually omitted. ‘Thus Hatisilis becomes in Semitic cuneiform Battusil, and in 
Egyptian Khetasil(e) ® De, ) or °py{l<>)?. Mursitis in Egyptian is Marusl(e) 
ps ee aro ea : ee 

apie 7 | for Mars. Muwatialié or Mutallu is Sue [| *Mewatalo 
Ge the sith pronunciation). Dudbaliya is further reduced, if, as seems most probable, 
it is represented in Egyptian by 7=T 7 )] Toda), the name of one of the “great 











+ -MD.0.6.61 (Deo. 1981); Ausbeute ane den Baghaskiot-Inechrifien, p. 2. 

‘Tt should be clearly understood that this judgment rest= entirely at present 
Mocsre Hope and Fours, who however havo given reasons for their belief that wre dstinety impressive. 
Pont Zeene accepts (O, Ln 1938, 97 I), but Prof Sarox dos not wevept xoert's clan in De Bovsche 
se atin TOT, cd Hethiache Relchrfent, 1910 thatthe itive of the tablets (Pouran’s “anjsiac") 
ie TadoeBuopeuns Suven prefers to belive (“The Hittite Tanyuage of Doghas Kaui” in JH. 5» 190 
pad Mt) thay the languige is Asinao, with au Lulo-Exropean element. Nor woul he prewsahly acco 
oceans deserption of i axa ister" of *Urinogermantseh.” Dr. Comese i hie Sehwaich Lactose 
fittten™ (1009) p48 ook much the sue view wx Saxe, but was nok poitve in reestng aps 
sitet The late Prod; Ee W. ina writing ia 1917 (Journ, Hy. Arsh, IV 190) considered it premature 
Te pronounce, Jgemnoat then, but confeeed that he wan impress a Tam hy the eumataive eftet 
eae ee ana had he lived it would havo been Interesting to x00 how the matter presented 
Set at ta ix tatnd, which, though enutious, was flexible, and always ready to give up. proconesivad 
doe wed adapta new oriestation without demur, if necemary. F Sonu (Bophenti Studi 6 (1950) 
ee ae eo gui) uccepta Taoent’s “Tethitiah” as Indo-Ruropean, although with many now 
itopeal elimina fo th vocabulary, Hacer? (BaphestitStdien 8: "Ciber dle Volker wud Speactes den 
rien Sheet Landes) eqnatdors int the Tno-Europenn language of the tablets (Funxen’» “Kaniseeh 7), 
ee acalial attadtiseh™, in not really the laxguage of Haiti Thin, the “Ohattisch' oF true Hittite 
(Youre <Protonattieah'), wap aot Indo-European, our (O.Z_ % 1816, 290, 1990, 008. #11.) 
Warssan (GL ci) Besonncman (0A Os By 1801, 198 Ry end. eos (B10 Se soesee, ome 
ane ee ase ied Forme with regard fo “Kenirian” Hittite. Whether they be right or wrong, 
aeeee eee foative coding in -nl, i or ink remains, fadependent of any theory of philological 
relationship and unuffeeted by it. 

Sa eer cnnmes 1 have omittst the immaterial Onal determinative, which varien, wing) some- 


timer, sometimes ff and 20 on 





the authority of 
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pit Ae oe of Khattusil's army at the battle of Kadesh. It 


wp 
may also be represented by Ware |, *“Tydale) or *Tydwal, the name of the 
Hittite general of archers at the same battle The identification of the name of Todial 
with Dadbal(iyas) was made by Prof. Sarce*, I think thst Ty'dul is probably the same 
name, differently spelt. It is considerably rubbed down, of course. Apart from the loss 
of the nominative termination (which also disappears in Semitic cuneiform, leaving the 
name 2s Dudbaliya), and a hypocoristic or patronymie(?) -iya[é] (= fus), the medial guttural 
of the name itself, while apparently preserved in the form Todal, has gone in Ti'dul. 
Dudhbaliya has been identified by Saxvce with the Biblical name Tid'al, king of the 
Goyyim (Gxs. XIV)*. If the Tidal of the Hebrews = Dudhalljya), so may Todtal or 
Tid’ul. There is no other candidate in the Egyptian texts relating to the Hittites for 
identification with the name of Dudbaliyas. 

Perel which may be vocalized as Sapalel(e) or Sapelaln, is the Egyptian 
form of the name of the great Hittite conqueror usually known now, on Semitie eunei- 
form authority, as Shubbilulinma. The Ezyptian form would seem to be a very drastic 
reduction of the original. But it is explicable. The name was one that-was handed down 
among the Hittites, and in the ninth century B.C. we find a chief in the Carchemish 
region named Sapalulme®, and, what is still more remarkable, at the beginning of the 
Christian era a prince of Edessa named Saplul*. 

This looks as if the -ma or -me syllable were separable from the rest of the name. 
As a matter of fact this very syllable was often used as a sort of omphatie particle 
added to names; thus at this time we find Hattuiilis in a Semitic document referred 10 
as Uattulilima, and a king of Aleppo is regularly called Rimigarri-ma instead of plain 
Rimiiarri?. This would seem to explain the Ezyptian transliteration of Subbiluliuma or 
Suppiluliuma (the } and p were constantly confused) satisfactorily, but for the fact that 
Hnozst and Foxuex give a “Kanisisn” Hittite form Subbilulinmas®, in which the Hittite 
nominative case-ending seems to be tacked on after the emphatic. This looks as if, as 
in other Hittite names, the full form was really Sobbilutins or Suppiluliug; shorily (in 
the voeative, s0 to speak), Suppilul. And this corresponds closely to the Ezyptian trans- 
Titeration. We should therefore perhaps speak in future not of Shubbiluliuma but of 
Suppital or Suppilulins. 


+ Save, fGuness’s i, p38, 04. 3a dow not give the Merlin) Lamune tat Wo 
‘Tid'al is Todjal. 

© Be mathe yt om Tal, ah ge src or] 
he guttural ie aot * (2) but f. and (a matter of taste, pecbapa) tho Ezyptinn acy ie bette voce! 
fe thn Ia ia te eat ple deel 2, J Prt nee poly bang Te 
then is mind, cand He tes 

2 HLUTT, 1658; Semomme, Hear, 1p. 156, Thins no dot the gia of W-AL MSs 
focm Spade! or Sep (sis ond Broo, 39%, a, 58), tr ribs ke aes ae mathe 
‘The identity of the names Subbituliuma and Sapalulme bus been pointed out by Guerars, OL 21917, 323. 

Guier, Ao BOLT pa Chae hee te ee 

+ Kats one Bihan: 

* Hour, i, ¥, Ober Fooen M:D. 0:06, pt Sth ehlat haa yop te 
caswiform text in which the name occurs in this form. It is to be regretted that the example set by 
Wrcause in publishing the rewlts of researches without the texts on which they are based, ao that they 
Tisaet be Wier iy shure W Wong ened Gos ester 
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‘There are however objections to this view. Such a tacking on of the nominative 
ease-ending after the emphatic particle could hardly be explained except a a scribe's 
error, and if it occurs more than once or twiee it becomes improbable and we must 
look for another explanation of the -ma. It is a commonplace of “cuneiform philology" 
(if one ean use such a term) that the sounds m, ©, 1 in Babylonian were constantly 
confused, and such a syllable ss ma in © name may quite conceivably have been pro- 
nounced 1a or oa, So that the pronunciation of the Hittite king's name thus spelt in 
cuneiform may have been intended to be Suppiluliuwas or Suppilalinvas, quasi Suppi- 
lulinfas, the digamma well expressing the sound reproduced in the cuneiform as m* 
‘The name without the nominative case-ending will then have been Suppilinfia), and the 
dropping of this final w or © sound by the Egyptians in their transcription Sapelula 
is eomprehensitle enough, 

‘The single p of the Egyptian form is probably due to a difficulty of expressing 
two juxtaposed consonants in hierozlyphies. As the trae form of the name is still doubi- 
fal, it seems bost to transcribe it simply as Suppiluliu, in accordance with the Egyptian 
transcription, 

‘There are some names which only appear in Egyptian, and are not yet known from 
4 Hittite souree, Such aro ©" AKG.  ) and Se BK FS! TY 0 be vocal 
zed, no doubt, *Khilpasil(e) and *Sipsaal, or something of that sort. ‘The clement 
Hilpa- of the Srst is otherwise known in Hittite, and the Sipa- in the seeondl may be 
the clement Suppi- of the name Suppiluliu. 

Both these names aro evidently without the nominative, like Tid'ul, Mursil, or 
Khattusil. Were we to find them in Hittite they would uo doubt appear as [ilpatilis 
and Suppizilig, shortly Hilpasil and Suppizil. The Egyptian seribes therefore either tran 
seribed these nates not ftom Hittite but from Semitic written originals, or, as Seems 
cqually probable, wore well aware of the separabloness of the nominative suffix, and 





© Tam indebted to Me, &, Surnr for tho following comment: *The form *Subblintiainas” night seers 
to show that the ma wae an integral part of the uame, dnd not an emphatic, But if this 
single instance, ii probable Uaat there waa some error of thie seribe, who tacked the nominative ense: 
ding om after the emphatic, us the use of the Semitic emphatic particle -wa (sometimes -me) by the 
Hittites in Hittite words is well attested.” 

7 Me, Gan» would on the whole prefer thie explanation. 

2 Gaituatls seribe und oue of Ue waceiors at Radosh (Cuanrosssox,, Notes Dever. Lp. 687 fy Lace 
0% Denim, TH, 164), The uume of Battusile ambassador, mentions in the treaty Wwlweet him and 


Ramesses 1, A —— Jul) JS} is also without th nominative, “Turtiseba or *Tal(ejtiaibu for 


artist or poetly (relltibad (oo tho analogy of Telibions, the uame of » Hittite king made 
town to te by Horst). MOisan (daien w. Burope, p 298; M. ¥. @, 1908 (8), p 9 m- ), Saroe 
(Pree See, Bike arch, SXV (1908), 306, reading it w+ Taltioba), and GaxormmLaxapos (J. . 4. 
1080, po 496), regard this name us compound) with hat of the god Teshub. ‘This, however, is 
n Hithite: when ‘given the nominative eareending, Tedupad (fe, on the analogy of Latin, if this ba 
fermiaables ie the fret, not the seond, declension), and therefore one dove not understand the @ 
of the Egyptlan forms if Teak is meunt, unless it is to be regarded ws indleatiog the vocalization of fy 


TE Tea fo vealiy ated, then fr would lnk a the id of Us nape Tele nus might, om te 
nalogy of ‘Teiatua (astming Yat my suggestion that the Gj, of theambasadors name 
‘= the ‘Tee of Teltbinal is justided), be alto a divine name. This however {contradicted by the manner 
ere ne in caeiform, with nothing to fadlnte Ut i be compounded with 
Shs sa 9 gol 
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often purposely omitted it in transeription, as, no doubt, it was often omitted in ordinary 
speech. 

Some names however might be thought to preserve their termination in Egyptian 
transcription. Among the warriors at Kadesh are mentioned Targanenasn |) 7," 


@), Paynan ZENO), Zauarace $5! oP Fey'G), Garbatasa +e h 
SP) and Samairtus Psy = ), which might be thought to be roproduc- 
tions of a Hittite Targanena’, Payal, Zauazad, Garbatus, and Samairtu’, like Huzsiyad 
and Telibinué, names known to us from Hittite sources’ But it is just as probable that 
as in the other cases the ense-ending las also here been dropped and that if we were 
to find those names in their original Hittite dress they would appoar as ‘Tarjanenaéns, 
Payaias, Zanazains, Garbatuins, and Samairtnéas, Such a piling up of sibilants would 
be very characteristic of Hittite, and we have examples of it, especially in plice-names, 

Other names of Hittite warriors at Kadesh have no hint of the nominative, such 


ster ac sen Beds SE) ete ton 


So that it looks as if as a general rulo the Kgyptians, like the Babylonians, omitted 
the Hittite nominative ease-ending in transeribing Hittite names, Thero is some parallel 
in the Latin way of writing 242éEardeog, for instance, as “Alexander,” 


‘\ Haosnt, lee eit, The Name Varganenam of Tirlganenasa (ax it may equally. well be vocalized) is 
strongly reminiwent of that of the early king of Gatium in the Zagros, Tirigin, who ie mentioned by 
the Babylonian chroniclers, us also (if the metathesis be ullowed) of Ut of the later Armenian Keng 
Tigranes, That this try or igr element in the names Titig&u, Tigeanes, and Targanenasa or Tirignnenaad 
fins anything to do with the Aryan word meaning “arrow” which we are suid to have in the name of 
the river Tigeis (by a folk-etymology; the real original being the Sumerian [f) Diglat or Iaiglat, the 
Middekel of the Hebrews) it seme luxurious to suggest; bot presumably it has something to do with 
the divine name Tarku, which we hyo in Tarkutimme, Tarkondemos, Tarkoudimotos, Trokombigremia, ate. 
Now thst the traditioual Lyitian-Etruean connexion is borne out hy archwologieal Hittite-Btruscan 
connexions we should ot be surprised if Hox discovers 4 Hittite “Tarkuiniad” (Carquiniaa)! The 
name of thn Hittite king Musfil-is is no doubt the classical Myrsilos or Myrtiton of Ania Minor (ane 
amy article "Mural and Myrtilow" in 4. H. & XXIX (1909), p. 19M), and this has been compared. by 
Hane (0,1, 2 1980, p. 3190.) with the Tatin-Ktrusean Murtelius (Ite, Arete”), Thave alreudy in the 
article just quoted above pointed ont that tho name Motylor is no doubt Mutalla, and suggested that 
the nani of the inland of Mi¢ylene may be ecompounied With Ue smme Hittite nominal elemmat, EProt 
Sarca's beliot that th word gartw menns "cont," and his comparison of it with tho Greek reayor (whisk 
will be 4 Asianic-Angen word taken over into the Aryan Ges Yoonulary) |e interesting J, A, 3 
A928, p. 078)) 























PROBLEMS 
THE SECOND PRE-CHRISTIAN MILLENTUM 


By Puovusson A’T, OLMSTEAD 





The disvovery of the Hittite archives has forced us to reconsider the history of 
the middle of the second pre-Christian millenium, when for the first time in ancient 
history there developed a condition not far from the balance of power of modern Europe. 
‘The investigation of the new documents has already gone far, and particular attention 
has been directed to the relations with Egypt®. No student has directed especial attention 
to the Assyrian relations, though the uew discoveries at Ashur have made possible 
important additions to our knowledge’. The present paper is supplement to one giving 
what was then known of early Assyrian history‘, and repeats what was there said only 
in so far as is necessary for the general picture of the Near East in the period and for 
showing the new light in which these events ean be studied. 

The early part of the second millenium is a period of growing darkness and of 
disintegration for the two great countries, Egypt and Babylon, which have hitherto given 
tus virtnally all our information as to the history of the Near East. In Babylonia, the 
empire built up by Hammurapi rapidly went to pieces in the ineapable hands of his 
deseendants®, Under the reign of his son Samsu-iluna, sonth Babylonia was already lost 
to the so-called sceond Babylonian dynasty (2058), and in 1926 the first dynasty glimmered 
out. Henceforth, weak as it was, the second dynasty was accepted as the chief power 
of the allnvium, though only south Babylonia was in its control, and here such states 
as Uruk under Sin-gashid defied its kings. 

Later scribes declared that the Hittites were responsible for its downfall’. A Hittite 
inscription found in Babylon has been cited in proof, but the writing is the late cursive 
and the character of the art points to somewhere about the tenth, not the twentieth 


| Keliochriftexte ov Hophaztdi, 1, fl; native decsiments of historienl viature, Haoert, Hethitioche 
Keilrchrifttente ane Baghoskii; thore i Babylonian translated, Loceemmt, AVSL..XXXVIT, 161 ff. 

© Meosoren, ZUMG. UXX1, 32 M.; $B. Bert, 1917, 282 f,; Lassoor-Ganoona, Journal VI, 179 ft 
‘The Egyptian material I collected in Paros, Byyption Records of trace; of: Bunasrap, Records of Ancient 
Byypl; History of Egypt. The Amarna letters ace cited by the numbers of Kxuwrans, Die el-Amarna-Tafeln; 
48 vow edition of the Berlin letters, Seunoxom, Die Tondafein eon el-Amarna. 

* Wane, DOG. UNTIL, 1M; MVAG. 1915, 4; 1921, 2 

‘ Ouerreav, AJSL. XXXVI, 1201; ef AJSL, XXXVI, 2254. for corrections in detail made 
necessary by the new data presented by Wana. 
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century, A Hittite ruler of the early thirteenth century, on the contrary, emphatically 
asserts to a Babylonian monarch that the suns of Hatti never subjugnted the sons of 
Kar-Duniash*, On the other hand, « ruler of the third Babylonian dynasty, who ruled 
somewhere about the end of the seventeenth century, bronght hack the statue of Mardak, 
the god-raler of Babylon from Hana, whither he had heen carried off, This must refer 
to the end of the first Babylonian dynusty. Now Hana or Hanat is perfectly well known, 
and is referred to numerous times in the earlier literature. It is the modern ‘Ana, the 
most beautiful island in the middle Enphrates*, If Marduk was carried off to the eapital of 
the kingdom which destroyed the first dynasty of Babylon, that eapital was on the middle 
Enphrates. 

Now the fall of Bubylon took place, in 19263 this date is exact, as it is based on 
astronomical calculations which are generally, though not universally, accepted. Not far 
from this time we find a very powerful ruler in this region, Shamshi-Adad 1. The date 
assigned by Wruwem is 1892—1860, but this is secured by dead reckoning only, and 
ata distance from the base to permit » considerable error. It may therefore well be that 
he can be pushed back to 1926, 

We have hitherto called lim an Assyrian ruler, but although in his Ashut inserip 
he attributes the initiation of his activities to Ashur who loves him, there is no indication 
of a city state of Ashur. Although the first ruler whose name appears nt Ashur to take 
the title of king, he does not receive it from Ashur and his father Igurkapkapn is not 
counted in the Assyrian lists. His own title is that of King of the Universe,” an old 
title formerly connected with the extreme north of Babylonix, He “devotes his energies 
to the land between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers,” and he set up an inscription in 
‘Tirqa on the Euphrates where ho built-a temple to the west Semitic god Dagan. He 
could very well be the king who carried off the cult statues to Hana, which was located 
in the center of his own country. 

He also set up « memorial tablet in the city of Laban, by the shore of the great 
sea. This is a definite claim to ownership of Lebanon and North Syrin*, Now we at 
once recall that earlier in this century, Sinuhe was in this very region, in Qoime, 
east of Kepn (Byblos), where he found Enshi son of ‘Amu, chief of the upper Tenu, and 
lived in the land of Yaa, while his sons (2) ruled in Qedm, Khentkesh, and the lands 
of the Fenkha (Phoenicians?)® 

The great Shamshi-Adad was followed by Ishme-Dagan, by ....ashshat, and by 
Rimush. Then comes another group headed by Adasi, to whom and to whose son Rel- 
ibni, Esarhaddon points with pride as ancestors. He calls Adasi the “founder of the 
‘kingdom of Assyria,” which should mean that he freed Avhur from the control of the 
Kingdom on the Euphrates. The remainder of this group have peculiar names, Shabai, 
Sharma-Adad I, Gizil-Sin, Zimzsi, Lullai; one edition of the list of rulers omits the whole 
group, as if doubtful of their legitimacy. 
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‘These kings fill the'Tirst half of the eighteenth century’, They are names and nothing 
more, and they are characteristic of our knowledge of the period throughout the whole 
of the Near East. In Babylonia, the so-called second dynasty was of no account, in the north 
anarchy was closed by the sack of Babylon by Gandash in 1745 and the establishment 
of the third or Kashshite dynasty. Iu Egypt, the glorious Twelfth Dynasty had closed 
‘a generation earlier, 1788, and only local princelings contended with each other in never 
ending struggles, 

During this period of utter darkness in the older countries, there appear the Hyksos, 
and they give us reason to believe that when excavations are carried on elsewhere, we 
shall find civilization in the Hyksos home. But where should we look for the centre of 
this Hyksos power? There can be no doubt that it was north east of Egypt, for Hatshepsut 
calls them Amu or Asiatics?, Manetho could jdentify them with the Hebrews?, Avaris 
was made their centre to be near their Syrian lands, and it was in Syrin they resisted 
when driven out of Egypt. 

‘Their greatest king was Khian‘, His name is the same as the Haiana of Samal 
who fought with Shalmaneser III, His title, “Lord of the Seacoast (2)," in a Chicago 
Art Institute cylinder seal’, should refer to the Mediterranean coast of Syria, and recalls 
the claim of Shamshi-Adad I to the shore of the great sea. Ou some of his seals, he has 
the twisted rope design, characteristic of the “Hittite” seals found in north Syrin’. 

‘All this points to connection with the uorth Syrian region claimed by Shamshi Adad_ 
Another connection with another part raled by Shamshi-Adad is the Baghdad tion. The 
fact that it was there before 1861* seems to preclude its being carried in modern 
times from Egypt. Those who deny its Egyptian origin look to Babylon as its souree. 
‘This is virtually excladed on chronological grounds. If Khian had ruled Babylon after 
1745, we should be virtually certain of references, while Egyptian chronology places 
Khian something like a century later than this date. In fact, it was somewhere about 
the time of Khian that Agum-kakrime brought buck the Marduk statue from Hana, 
where was still an independent kingdom. Considering the probabilities of finding, it would 
be as natural to bring the statue to Baghdad from ‘Ana as from Babylon. We may 
therefore see in the lion an indication that the Hana region was under the control of 
Khian, but with full recognition of the precationsness of the evidence, The only thing 
we can say is that the evidence, such as it is, all hangs together and all points to the 
North Syrim—West Mesopotamian region as the centre of the Hyksos power, 

‘About the same time that the third dynasty began in north Babylonia, a new dynasty 
commences in Ashur. The names of the new rulers are Pan-Ninna, Sharma-Adad II, 
Erishum TH, Shamshi-Adad I, Ishme-Dagan I, Shamshi-Adad IT, an unknown, Puzur- 
‘Ashur If, Enli-nasir 1, Nurili, Ishme-Dagan TIT, Again we have names and nothing 
1561, Wersen), but the names at least have significance. They are certainly 
west Semitic, with their frequent invocation of the two west Semitic gods of that group, 
‘Aad and Dagan, Two Shamshi-Adads and two Ishme-Dagans can only be named in 
imitation of the great Shamshi-Adad and his son. Perhaps the connection with the 
Enphrates was renewed. Were these kings rulers of Ashur in the first place or only 
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incidentally? We have no inscriptions with their titularies to give answer, though one 
of the later kings recognizes Ashur in his own name. Were they part of a greater 
kingdom, whether of the Hyksos or of a Mesopotamian kingdom opposed to them? 
The lion of Khinn which came probably from Mesopotamia speaks in favor of the 
first alternative, but is there a possibility that there is some clement of truth in the 
statement of Manetho that the Hyksos specially fortified the eastern frontier as they 
feared possibility of invasion from the Assyrians, then the greatest power!? 

Egypt suddenly came alive about 1580, drove out the Hyksos and brought Syria 
under her control. Already Ahmose (1680—1557) had invaded Zahi, that is Egyptian 
armies had reached central Syria*, and he claims the Fenkhu, in whom we can hardly 
see other than the Phoenicians’. Amenophis I may have raided all Syria, since his 
successor Thutmose I claims a boundary at the Euphrates before his own travels thither, 
and later he was at Niy and hunted elephants in Naharina’, During the reign of 
Hatshepsut (15011479), it was possible to bring cedars from as far north as Kepn 
(Byblos)*. Unfortunately, this is our entire amount of information; we have no details 
and it remains a moot point just how far this country, and especially the interior, was 
in Egyptian hands. 

‘When Thutmose I began his first campaign, in 1479, the Egyptian hold on Syria 
was largely lost and the reason is probably to be found in the developing power of the 
Hittites. Arcbacology shows a neolithic civilization in Asia Minor. The socalled Cappadocian 
tablets are the archives of a “ factory” of Semitic traders who were settled in Mazaka 
in the time of the Ur dynasty of Babylonia, the wwenty-fifth century before Christ. There 
are startling analogies to the Assyrians. The god Ashir is often honoured in their names 
and in language they suggest relationship to the Assyrian dialect. On one seal is the 
impress of a well known governor of Ashur, the eity from which these merchants must 
have set forth. It was from these that the nations of Asia Minor learned cuneiform. 

About the time that Hatshepsut began to rule, say about 1500, we have the first 
known king of the Hittites, the father of Hattushilish I, who conquered Hubishua: 
‘Tawwanua, the well known Tyana, the home of the anti-Christ Appolonius: Nenashsha, 
the classical Nanessos?: Landa, the classical Leandis’: Zallara: Mashshuhanta: and Lu...na, 
The third of these kings, Murshilish, took Halpash, that is Aleppo; this brings him into 
contact with the Egyptians, but the question of the date brings up a difficult problem”, 

‘When ‘Thutmose III began his first expedition, 1679, all Syria seems to have been 
lost. Even Sharuhen, on the extreme southern boundary, was in revolt though the 
decisive battle with the king of Kadesh was fought in Megiddo. The next year, 1678, 
we have Thutmose listing the “tribute” of a “chief of Ashur," lapis Inzuli, vessels of 
colored stone, horses, wagons, and valuable woods. The Egyptian pompously calls it 
tribute, but there is no reason to assume that it was delivered as such; the analogy 
of later and similar relations makes it probable that we have here too actual alliance 
between Assyria and Egypt. Aseyrin desired aid against Babylonia and protection against 
Mitauni; for Egypt, Assyria was an enemy in the rear of Mitanni and perhaps might 
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be made of avail against the Hittites. It is most unfortunate that Thutmose does not give 
‘us the name of the Assyrian ruler, but we can conjecture; the Assyrian line continues 
from where we loft it with Ashurnirari, with whom we begin to have inscriptions, 
slowing prosperity in the cxpital, with Puzur-Ashir IV, who made a formal treaty of 
alliance with Burnuburiash I of Babylonia, with Enlilnasir I, and with Asbur-rabi 1. 
‘The date of the last (14901470, Weuxen) makes it probable that he was the king 
allied with Egypt. 

Thutmose did not consider it wise to attack Naharina until 1469, by which time 
it might be assumed that Assyria had seriously weakened Mitanni. For this same year 
there is claimed “ tribute” of Babylon and of the Hittites. Unfortunately, Thutmose has 
again deliberately omitted the names of both kings. We must especially regret his failure 
in the ease of Babylonia, for we have no idea ns to who was ruling Babylon in this 
period. It seems too early for Kara-Indash 1. The Hittite raler was probably Murshilish, 
who instead of telling of tribute sent to Thutmose, rather tells of the eapture of Aleppo. 
He does worse than that, he claims the eapture of Babylon! Naturally, conquest of 
Babylon, especially with the carrying off of the spoil, is as mach out of the question as 
in the case of the Egyptian claims, All we can say with certainty is that Egypt, the 
Hittites, Babylonia, and Assyria, were in diplomatic relation. The later baluncing of power 
makes it probable that the truth behind all this is that the Hittites and the Babylonians 
were united against the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and perhaps the Mitannians. One fact 
is made abundantly clear, that claims of " tribute” are suspect tmtil the contrary is 
proved. 

It may well be that this was the exact time that Murshilish took Aleppo, that the 
“tribute” from the Hittites masks the confessed loss of that centre. At any rate, two 
years Inter, in 1467, he again marks an expedition against Naharina-Mitanni, Another 
tribute of the chief (sie) of the great Kheta is mentioned in 1461 and in 1460 he must 
again fight with Naharina*, 

‘The Hittite usurper extended his territory to Hurpanash (Herpa, Arabissos), to 
‘Tagarma, the Togormah of the Hebrews and the Til Gatimimu of Sargon, about Derende 
on the Tokhma Su, west of Malatia®, Noxt is placed his capture of Carchemish, which 
‘Phutmoso had just claimed for himself. The death of Hantilish must belong about 1450, 
so that by the death of Thutmose III (1447), the Egyptians’ seem to have lost control 
of the extreme north of Syria. 

‘Whus in the first year of Amenophis II, it was necessary to conquer again all central 
amd north Syria which was in fall revolt. Noharina was once more defeated and Mitanni, 
%q country which knew not Bgypt',” sought “favour.” The “tribute” here claimed from 
Mitanni probably marks an allianee of Mitanni and Egypt, for the Mitannian king of the 
time, Saushshatar, invaded Assyria and took doors of gold and silver and set them up in his 
paluce of Washshukkani®, The Assyrian king is not mentioned. Tt ean hardly be Ashir- 
irari Hl, about 1470—1450, more probably it was Ashirbelnisheshu or his brother 




















‘The form of the name, Ka-dingor-ra, makes it absolutely certain that the Bubylon is meant, 
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Ashur-rim-nisheshu who made a friendly agreement with the Babylonian Karw-Indash I, 
‘The Hittite ralers of this period were Huzziash (1450—1430), the result of another palace 
revolution, who gave way to Telibunush, the author of the inscription which has told us 
all that has gone before. His own exploits were in the region of the later Isauria, the 
cities taken being Hashsbuwash, Zizzilibbi, Lawazzandiash, the latter the classical 
Lanzados' 

With Thutmose IV (14201411) comes tho first of a series of marriages with Mitanni 
which show that that country is definitely allied with Egypt. This was with the daughter 
of Artatame, successor of Saushshatar, and the letter in which it is mentioned shows that 
it came after a series of peaceful negotiations?; Thutmose huwever claims that he won 
spoil on his first campaign against Naharina®. He also “established trae brotherhood ” 
with a king of Babylonia, whom we may assume to be Karilndash 1, whose reign is 
about 1420—14084, 

Through the Mitannian marriage, Amenophis III (1411—1375) was the grandson 
of Artatama of Mitanni, and so half Asiatic himself, It was therefore natural that he 
should be on good terms with his uncle, Shntarna of Mitanni, and that in true Asiatic 
fashion he should reccive his cousin Giluhipa in marriage (1401). Shutarnn died shortly 
after this and was succeeded by Tushratta, whose daughter Taduhipa bocame the wife 
of Amonophis IV". Amenophis III was also on good terms with Ashur-nadin-ahe 
(1410—1890) of Assyria and sent him a subvention in gold’, but this did not prevent 
his cousin Tushratta from filling his palace with the treasure brought as the tribute” 
by “the Assyrian'” Nineveh was his, and in his insolence he went so fat as to exile 
Ishtar from her beloved city that she might visit with her healing his mighty cousin’. 
Ashur himself was counted as a subordinato Mitannian god 

With Babylonia begging for gold", with Assyria receiving « subvention, and under 
the control of his cousin of Mitanni, with Syria his in greater part, with the king of 
Alashia (Cyprus) begging him not to ally himself with the Hittites", the position of 
Amenophis III might seem destined to a reign of the widest power and prosperity. 

An example illustrates the untruth of this, Nuhashshe has been assumed to be 
Egyptian because of the way it appears in the Amarna letters; Tushatla realized that 
it was really independent under its king Sharrupsha, and mado an attempt to secure it 
for Mitanni. Its king appealed to the Hittites where Hattushilish II had been succeeded 
by his son Shuppiluliuma'’, The Hittite army soon secured nll Mitannian territory west 
of the Euphrates, took Teburzin on the opposite bank, devastated Ish, gave a captive 
city to Antaratli of Alsho'*, then, recrossing the river, he took Halba (Aleppo) where 
Akit-Teshub had raised « conspiracy against his brother Takuwa, the enemy nominee 
for king of Nin (Niy). Then he turned against Nuhashshe and Sharrupshn escaped with 
his life, leaving his sorvant Takibvsbarri to be appointed in his place. On the way to 
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Abinat, Shuppiluliama professed uo intention of attacking Kinza, but when Shutarna 
marched out against him with his chariots, he could only reply in kind, and Shutarna 
joined Ariwana of Abina in exile in the Hittite eapital?, 

Tushratta claimed the return of the Hittite king asa victory and seut a gift to his 
Egyptian relative from the spoil, Evidently the natives of Mitanni were less optimistic 
about the vietory, for they shortly after deposed him. 

Before this happened, Amenophis IL passed away and left a troubled throne to 
his son Amenophis IV. Ikhnaton (1375—1358) as he is more generally called, was not 
interested in foreign affairs. When Shuppiluliuma wrote him his congratulations on his 
accession, Alhenaton remembered his intrigues in north Syria and his battles with the 
friendly Mitanni. He seems to have refused reply. The Amarna letters are full of the 
details of the advanes of Shuppilaliuma into Syria, but the details are out of place here. 
Finally, Axiru of Amureu was brought to make one of the usual one-sided treaties with 
the Hittite monarch and north Syria was lost to Egypt’. Whether Heypt and the Hittites 
actually came to blows is uncertain, but quite possible’. 

His failure to stand ap against the Hittites permitted Tushratta’s sou Artatama ID 
to displace his father, Hoe remained content with the title “King of Harri,” and handed 
over Mitanni to his son Shatarna to the prejudice of another son of Tushratta, Mattinaza, 
who fled to the Hittite king. In his perilous situation, Avtatama inust make peace with 
some of his enemies. He chose the Assyrinus and Alshe and to the disgust of the Hittite 
king rewarded each, and sent home the famous gold and silyer doors robbed from 

ssyria, Akit-Teshub fled to Babylonia, but its king was allied to the Hittites and his 
possessions were confiscated and he himself threatened with death, With the aid of 
Shuppiluliuma, Mattiuazn won buck » part of his heritage, and another son-inlaw of 
the Hittite, Binshshilim recovered Carchemish’, 

“Phe Assyrian often appears in these narratives and at the close he is declared 
to have sued for peace. His name is deliberately concealed, but we learn from other 
sources that he was Ashur-uballit, the son of Eriba-Adad, the first of the men who 
created the Assyrian cmpire, At his accession, he ruled but « few square miles about 
Ashur and his very independence was doubtful; at its close, Assyria had won recognition 
as one of the great powers and Babylon recognized his protection. ‘The troubles in 
Mitanni wore of the greatest advantage to Assyria, Ashur might be no longer invoked 
among the gods of Mitanni and Ishtar of Nineveh once more became an Assyrian; ber 
recovery was celebrated by the restoration of her temple, ‘The wide extending Shubari 
represented a part of the spoils extorted from Mitunni® 

‘The letter by which he made reply to the coming of ambassadors from Amenophis 1V 
las been preserved. He addresses the Egyptian as brother, in full insistence upon equality, 
and he suggests gold as subsidy, sinco his grandfather Ashur-nadin-ahe had received 
so mieh®, Burnaburiash If of Babylon protested vigorously to the Egyptian court against 
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the recognition accordgd the Assyrians, his vassals’, but his predecessors had made too 
many treaties with thoir former subjects, and if Assyria had more recently lost complete 
autonomy, it was to Mitanni and not to Babylonia. 

‘Aik-den-ilu (13251810), the next Assyrian, conquered Halah and Qummuh’, that 
js, the greater part of Mitanni became his, and Adad-nirari (1310—1280) made still 
grontor advances, The long reign of Shuppiluliuma had been followed by those of his 
sons Arnuwandash and Murshilish. Halnb (Aleppo) was bound anew with its king Rim- 
sharma, Kissuwadoa or Cilicia, was recovered from the Harri, to the advantage of its 
king Shuna-Ashshura, whose name bore the same acknowledgement of the might of 
Ashur that wo find in those of the business men who wrote the Cappadocian tablots a 
thousand years earlier* 

‘The last act of Murshilish was a war with Seti | of Egypt (1813—1295)%, ‘The 
conflict was not confined to these combatants, for we find Nazi-Maruttash (1321—1205) 
of Babylonin warring with the Assyrians, and presumably he was a Hittite ally. his 
time the Assyrians won’. 

Peace was soon after made between Seti and the new Hittite monarch, Muwatallish®, 
‘but the trace was not of long duration, for under Ramesses I] (1292—1225) the war 
broke ont with renewed violence, The new king of the Hittites wrote to the now king 
of Babylonia, Kadashman-Turgu (1295-1278), that he had boen forced to wage a 
defensive war against the Egyptians, and received a favornble reply; that Babylonia 
sent actual aid is uncertain nor is it likely that there was again war between Assyria 
and Babylonin® ‘The battle of Kadesh was celebrated by Ramesses in poem and temple 
relief®, but tho Hittite rocords' told a different story. In his heart, Ramesses realized 
that he was fighting « losing battle and appealed to the growing Assyrian powe 
Aiad-nirari responded, at least to the extent of sending gifts, and a promise of 
the Egyptian took «mean advantage and in his annals called these presents by the 
gly name of tribute (1282)", 
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How much this distraction aided Egypt, wo cannot say; to Assyria the war was 
a godsend, for Mesopotamia no longer feared Hittite armies, The writer of a badly 
broken letter found in the Hittite archives tells his correspondent that in the days of 
Adad-nirari Hani-Galbat had been invaded and destroyed, The king himself chronicles 
the capture of Shubari, of Carchemish, of Hurran, the most important city in Mitanni, 
and of Kashiari, the rongh country south of the west Tigris, which represented the most 
easterly point to which the Hittite arms had penetrated?, 

Shalmaneser I (1280—1260) determined to follow his father's example in loping 
off some more territory from the Hittite possessions in Mesopotamia, Unfortunately for 
him, this was just the moment when there came a sudden change in affairs. ‘The anti- 
Egyptian Muwatallish was put out of the way by his brother Hattushilish 111, It would 
seom that Urhi-Teshub, the son of Muwatallish fled to Ramesses, and that his surrender 
was the price of peace®. Later, Hattushilish could bemoan the fuet that when he ascended 
the throne, Ramesses had sent him no congratulations‘! But the peace was made®, 

‘This peace was most unfortunate for Shalmaneser, When the king of Mitanni began 
to suspect the next Assyrian objective, he sent to his Hittite overlord a letter, telling 
how Hani-Gathat had been destroyed by Ad He complains that a king of 
Shupria has been invited by his lord as protection against the writer, seizing his throne, 
so that now the king of Shupria is destroying the land by oppression’. 

So when Shalmaneser had penetrated the difficult defies into the Mitanni land he 
found him supported by his Hittite master, This was more than Shalmaneser had 
Dargnined for, and when the Hittites seized the passes, the invaders began to suffer 
from want of water. Shalmaneser claims the final victory, but the fact that he must 
use the exact words of his father when claiming victories from Taidi to Carchemish 
makes us somewhat suspicious. By the conquest of Qummuh, a wedge was driven far 
into the former territory of the Hittites; to make its control more sure, Shalmanes 
planted at Halsi-Luha, in the triangle of fertile land north of Amedi, a colony which 
endured for four conturies? 

Further advance was prevented by the troubles which Hattushilish had stirred up 
on the southern boundary. The Hittite had been allied with Kadashman-Turga; he 
attempted to renew the allisuce when Kadashman-Enlil succeoded, but failed at first 
Docause his guardian, Itti-Marduk-balatn, had not liked the tone of his letter. 

Intercourse was ronewed when Kadashman-Enlil eame of age, but the newly found 
brotherhood was soon endangered when news began to filter in of an agreement between 
Hittites and Egyptians. The Hittite reply was somewhat ambiguous. The former enemies 
haye become brothers, will fight with a common enemy and with » common friend will 
be at peace. But after all there are contingencies throngh which the new alliance might 
be broken, For instance, if the extradition clause does not work, the kings will be angry 
with one another; if Ramesses aids his enemy, there will be war. If Egypt has prevented 
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the transmission of official letters from Babylonia to the Hittite land, Kadushman-Enlil 
should take aotion. Hattushilish is properly shocked by such a confession of weakness 
a8 that his messengers have been discontinued because of attacks by the Ahlame along 
the Euphrates. It is a word which is not good, and thereby the sovereignty of his brother 
suffers detraction, 

‘The most serious sinner is Assyria. If its king detains a Babylonian ambassador 
in his land, this is an act of war, and surely Babylonia is not a conquered and, What 
king of Assyrin is powerful enough to restrain his messengers? Kadashman-Enlil is a 
wighty man of valour, « youthful wild bull. The writer at last comes out plainly and 
bogs him to go and spoil the hostile land, and kill his enemy, for the king who lays 
aside his weapous is sure to suffer in the end. Though the enemy land be three or four 
Vimes as great as his own, let him march against itt 

Such an attack against Assyria did actually take place, We are not told the result 
but we can conjecture. After a brief reign (12781270), the greater part of it in his 
minority, Kadashman-Enlil disappeared. Hattushilish had worked upon his youthful vanity 
to his destraction*. 

‘The last of the great Assyrian kings of the period was Tukulti-Ninib (1260—1232), 
Oar records become more and more scanty, Assyria suffered from a series of weak kings 
and suffered from usurpations. For a period, it was even subject to Babylon, ‘The alluvium 
had a moment of prosperity under Nebuchadnezzar I (1146—1120(2]), but his successors 
were of little account. Egypt was slowly going down hill under the Twentieth Dynasty, 
whose kings were less and less able to hold their own at home. A son, Dudhalia, and 
a grandson, Arnuwandash If, followed the Hittite Hattushilish, and as late as the time 
of the second Aleppo and Carchemish were still in the Hittite sphere of influence, though 
fighting was necessary to retain their control?, 

Our knowledge of Asia Minor and of north Syria comes to an end and the history 
isa Titeral blank for centuries. As the older civilized powers disappeured, barbarism 
descended. By the beginning of the fourteenth century, isolated Hebrew tribes, the Habiri 
of the Amarna letters, were working their way into Palestine, and with the breakdown 
of Egyptian rule there ensued those struggles so vividly portrayed in the book of Judges. 
Foiled in the attack on Egypt, the Philistines settled along the coast of the land to which 
they were to give the name of Palestine. In north Syria, the kingdom of Amurru, which 
we last aee under Bantishinni as a Hittite vassal state‘, seems to have lasted long enough 
to give later writers n picture of a groat Amorite empire’. Soon it went down before 
the attacks of invading Aramaean tribes, who likewise settled in Mesopotamia and even 
in Babylonia, It may be that the Hittite empire fell beneath the blows of the Minoans 
who were being driven out by the invading Indo-Ewropeans*, But all is conjecture, 
since for their “period of the Judges” we have no contemporary tales, 
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THE GHOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF ARZAWA 
By sme Rev. Proveswon A, H..SAYCE 


4 of Mr, Swxzv Swxnt on the geographical position of the country 
antwadna is one with which, T think, all students of the Hittite inseriptions will agree, 
Like the language of Arzawa, the language of Kizamwadnn was the same, or very nearly 
the samo, ns the official Hittite of Boghax Keni, from which we may conclude that all 
thro counties adjoined one another, Mr. Scoxuy Sur however hos not notiond that in 
KB, 3,1, 1 and IV #14 Kizenwadna is identified with Kumani or Komana, the 
woman Mastikka being called indifforeutly a native of Kizwawadua and Knmani. And in 
‘viow of the linguistic argamont Kumani must be the southern and uot the northern Komana. 
Whether Tarsus was a city of Kizeuwadna is another questions it seems to me more 
probablo that it was in the territory of Arzawa. Atania, by the way, may be Adana. 

‘We know from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that Armawa was not far from the sea, 
In a recently published Boghax Keui text (B, K. V1, 28. 8, 9) king Khattusilis TIT says: 
“From the Lower Country the Arzawan enemy came and he seized the Hittite lan 
theneeforward he made the cities of Tyana and Uda (Iydé) his frontier cities” (istu 
mat ali Sapliti nakrw ali Avcawas wit nw apdacn matéti Khatti Khartanut wu-[za ali) 
Tiieanuan ali Tdanna zaxan iat). “The Lower Country” was the district extending 
from the southern bank of the Halys to the Mediterranean. As ‘Tyna and Uda, which 
is evidlently tho classieal Hyde, as was first noted by Hozs, had beon in Hittite territory, 
the Arsawans who came from “the Lower Country” must have been the inhabitants of 
western Cilicia betwoen the Bulgar Dagh and the sea. 

‘he whole passage from which this extract is taken is so full of historical and 
geographical interest that it is worth being translated in full. Before the foundation of 
the Hittite Empire by Subbi-luliuma, who was originally king of Kussar or Kursaura, 
the classical Garsaura, Khattusilis tells us: “In the beginning the Hittite countries woro 
frvo from injury on the part of an enemy; then the Kaskian enemy eame and seized the 
Hittite counteies; thencoforward they made Nenassa the frontior city. Afterwards the 
‘Armawan enemy came from the Lowor Country, and he seized the Hittite countries; 
thenceforward he made ‘Tiwana and Uda his frontier cities, Afterwards the Arau 
onomy camo and seized all tho land of Gassi, Afterwards the Avian enemy eame and 
seized all the Upper Country; thoneeforward he made Samukha the frontier city. [Then] 
tho Isuwian enemy came and seized the city of Teharama. Afterwards the Armatanian 
enemy [came] and he seized the Hittite land; thenceforward [he made] Kirznwadna the 
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Nenassa may be the Nanessos of Ptolemy, though tho Greek geographor couples the 
latter with Arebelais, the modern Ak-serai. Nenassa adjoinod Khubisna (Kybistra) and 
‘Tiwanua (Tyana) according to B. K- IM, 1, 1, 9. The Gassi aro the Kases of classical 
geography, Azai lay in the north in the direction of Paphlagonia, Tsuwa is the Tsun of 
the Assyrian texts about midway between Diarbekir and the Arsanias river, and Tegurama, 
a3 was pointed out by Huozxx, mnst bo the Togarmah of the Old ‘Teatamont which 
Dxcirescre long ago showed is called Til-Garimmi in the Assyrian insotiptions. We do 
not know the sitaation of Armatana, but it would appear that it adjoined Kizeuwadna, 
which wo may gather was a name applied to a vity as well as to a country. 








(BK, mean Keitichriteate ane Bayhuskit poblishod by tho Gorman Orloutal Socity,) 
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SOME OCCURRENCES OF THE CORN~“araiseh 
IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN TOMB PAINTIN 


By WINIFRED 8. BLACKMAN 
(RESEARCH STUDENT IN ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD) 











In the magnificent volume in the Tytus Memorial Series on the Tomb of Nakht at 
Thebes, recently published by Mr. N.s G. Davies for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
there is included among the various haryesting scenes one depicting the grain being 
winnowed? (PL XXVI, fig. b). The chief point of interest in this last mentioned scene is the 
inverted erescent-shaped object at the top of the brown semicircle, which represents the 
edge of the winnowing floor. Mr. Davies is the first archueologist to draw attention. to 
this object, and the importance of his discovery leads me to quote in full his remarks 
on the subject. Tam also indebted to Mr. Davies for kindly permitting me to make use 
of his illustrations for this paper. 

Mr. Davies comments at some Iength on this particular object and puts forward 
various suggestions as to its significance. Under the inverted crescent is a red vase, the 
crescent itself, so Mr. Davies waintains, having been black in eolour and in shape most 
resembling the hieroglyphic form of the erescent moon (=). Mr. Davims here adds 
4 footnote stating that “the moon itself is generally depicted with the concave side of 
the erescent uppermost and is colored yellow. The black tint here usod might indicate 
the shadowed orb out of which the new moon is born as an invisible streak of lights 
but it might also be due to s confusion with the similar word-sign for the black cob 
of the carob,” Mr. Davies suggests that the cup contains offerings laid before a deity, 
and that “the texts in the other tombs Teave little doubt that the picture depiets the 
harvest festival at the turn of the month when Ernutet was specially worshipped, As 
the object of worship besrs no possible resemblance to Ernutet, the conclusion is that 
he offerings are laid before either the wasing or waning moon*,” 

Tn another footnote" Mr. Davies puts forward suggestions based on evidence obtained 
from parallel seenes in other New Kingdom tombs at ‘Thebes. He says: “The original 
design may be lost to us, but the Tomb of Nakht scems to be nearest the source. In 
‘Vomb 38 a-whole wall is dedicated to the harvest. In the lowest register the agricultural 
scenes on Pl, XXI are repeated with some variations, In the top register men are measuring 
the standing corn, In the middle register men are bringing produce to their master, who 
sits in a kiosk. At the other end Joserkerasonb makes a burnt offering (1) to Amon 
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(whose figure is totally erased) and (2) to Srevered Ernutet, lady of the granaries,! 
figured as a cobra on a basket. The necompanying inscription is as follows: ‘The scribe 
of the corn [of Amon] Joserkerd, offering all manuer of good and pure food [te Amon] 
in every shrine of his on this day of the measnroment of the sk grain of the twenty- 
seventh day of the fourth month of springtime (the eighth of the year) in the island 
(ma uf) of Exnutet?, whose ix is on the threshing floor (? ka/),’ w being a sign consisting 
of a crescent over a solid triaugle “j\ and thus closely resembling the mysterious group, 


which is again depicted here. Hither deliberately, or because it was misunderstood, the 
ends of the erescent are fringed, as if they were wings, and a row of red spots is painted on 
the blackish body? (PL_XX VIL, fig. «). The awellins in the center has become a protuberance 
into which the ears of corn have been taken up from the dish. The whole in short, seems 
treated as a winged thing too swiftly swooping to hove defined shape or color, and it 
is conceivable that the first crow that earried off the offering was transformed by popular 
superstition into a gratified divinity.” 

“Similarly in the sculptured Tomb no. ST (Khiembét}, two scenes come into con- 
sideration. In one (Putsse, Monuments, Pl. XLID, a burnt offering is made by Khiembé 
to Emnutet, who is pictured asa suake-headed goddess seated on u throne and suckling 
a boy. The inseription is “Khiemhét offering all things good and pure to Eroutet, lady 
of the granary, on the first day of the first month of sumuer (the ninth month of the 
year), this day of the birth of Nepy.’ Here again we have that somewhat rare thing in 
tomb-seenes, dato, and the fixing of the festival depicted to the appearance of the new 
month or the new moon in the arms of the old. (In the contemporary Tomb 48 a similar 
fignre of Eruutet is associated with the tweniy-seventh day of the eighth month, harvest 
day according to ‘Tomb 38.) ‘The festival thus seems to have lasted tour or five days. 
Ow the first of them the standinz com was measured hy the officials that the yield might 
‘be estimated and the tithes assessed. Then the corn was ent and trodden ont, and at the 
winnowing on the first of the new month offerings were mado to the divinities concerned.” 

J second scene in this tomb shows the haryest field, and here many of the incidents 
are obviously taken from the same soureo as those of Nakht (Pusss, L’Art Eyyption, IL, 
PI. 20); among them the winnowing scene. The offering to the divinity of harvest is et 
at the side of the tloor, there being no room above it? The gifts are niore generous, but 
the strange object of veneration is almost exactly the same as in Tomb 38, save that it 
is set upright and that the protuberance seems to be more definitely conecived as two 
grasping hands, which have seized the ears of corn and removed them from the dishes, 
‘The spots aro also mote pronounced. For a later association of the snake-godiess with 
tho harvest and also with the moon seo Weusx, clyyptisch-griechische Terrakotten, 
pp. 4244, 17," 

‘Me. Davizs suggests‘ as the only other alternative explanation which he ean give 
that the mysterious object in Tomb 38 and 57 is “the rude form of a bird or man, 
whether intended as a searserow or a god of harvest, or both in one, formed out of « 
sheaf of corn or stray: and daubed with clay to give stiffening aul admit of hands being 
afixed. As Nepy is sometimes dopictod with a sheaf on his head, it would have a rude 
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resemblance to him, In certain rites of the sd festival at Soleb the mufited figure of 
the king is seen receiving cars of corn in his hands in exactly the same way as here. 
T have sven « rade male figure, made as I have suggested, set up on the edge of the 
cornfield in modern Thebes, apparently as a guardian spirit, since T eaw at tho same 
time a mannikin nailed over the door of the village grinding mill. But we should have 
to assume that either the artist of Nakht or the other copyists misinterpreted the original 
design, since in our tomb it is obviously not the representation of such a figure’.” 

Mr. Davies finishes his discussion of this obscure point as follows: “It only now 
remains to add that these two detailed representations of harvest, and of a vulgar act 
of worship which the owners of the tombs were perhaps half ashamed to depict, are due 
to the professional interest of these men in the subject, one being a registrar of corn 
and the other a superintendent of granaries. Perhaps Nakht, too, had close official 
connection with the corn supply, since he was concerned as a serving-priest with the 
supply of Ioaves to the private altars.” 

T had the opportunity of seeing Mr. Davies’ publication on the Tomb of Nakht 
Defore my return to Egypt Inst autumn, Tt immediately occurred to mo that this, to him, 
mysterious representation, was probably nothing more nor less than the “corn-maiden ” 
40 well known all over Europe. I thought it prudent, however, before bringing forward 
my snggestion in print, to see if any such form of corn-maiden still existed in modern 
Egypt. For several months I made my head quarters in the little village of El-Lahun 
in the Fayam. { lived in my servant's house, and hanging up in the room which was 
nnsed as the store-room I saw what appears to me to be a similar object to that represented 
in the Tomb of Nakht at Thebes and in the New Kingdom Tombs, nos. 38 and 57, 
In modern Egypt this object is called the “araseh (bride), and the particular form which 
T saw at El-Lahin is also to bo found in other parts of Egypt’, In outline it bears a 
strong resemblance to the objects discussed by Mr. Davizs. It is made out of the finest 
ears of com which are plucked before the vorn ix ent and plaited into this form. Tho 
‘wraseh is often hung up in the house, usually in the room in which the stores of food 
aro kept, to bring prosperity in zenoral to the house and to ensure « plentiful supply 
of food. ‘The grain is sometimes taken from the ‘arasek and mixed with the seed sown 
in the following year to secure a good harvest. Again, the ‘arnseh may be kept in the 
house till it deops to pieces, when it is replaced by a new one at harvest time, 

‘A shop-keeper, if he docs not own a ficld, will purchase an “ariseh to hang in his 
shop as a charm to bring him plenty of customers and thereby ensure him prosperity. 
Pl. XXVIII shows a shop entrance with the “arnéeh hanging in the centre‘. ‘This shop in 
question is at Hawara, a village adjoining that of El-Lahin. 

‘An owner of land will sometimes go to the tomb of a sheikh and offer up prayers 
for  plontifal harvest, promising him that if his petition is granted he will present 
com-ariseh to him as a votive offering. I have seen such an object hanging up in the 
tomb of # sheikh at Dimishkin in Fayam province. 

‘The following information I obtained from Meir in Asydt province, and I was told 
that such beliefs are prevalent all over that district. Hero the owner of cornfields will 
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plaes the ‘aviteh in the centre of heaps of corn to ensure a further plentiful supply. 
‘The ancient pictures showing the ‘ariseh on the winnowing floor suggests that such an 
idea was prevalent in those times. In this province, as in the Fayam, it is hung up by 
people in their honses as 2 charm for prosperity. On the day of Shemm-ennaxm, the 
Coptic Easter Monday, the “erneh hanging in the house is sometimes decorated with 
yoses, Twas told that it is also occasionally decorated with ribhons, though, I gather, 
not necessarily on the day of Shemm-en-nasio, 

In view of the very conservative character of the Esyptians and the number of 
survivals which still exist in the country it seems to be quite possible that the mystery 
surrounding the figures b, Pl. XXVI and a and b, Pl. XXVM, taken from the harvest seenes 
in the New Kingdom tombs at Thebes can be solved by comparison with modern custom. 
‘The outline of these forms, as I have pointed out before, is very similar to that of the 
modern corn—‘araseh in fz.a, Pl. XXVI. The frayed ends in fig-a and b, Pl, XXVIT probably 
represent the stalks of the corn, the heads of the wheat also standing out horizontally 
on either side of the central projection, instead of hanging vertically as in the modern 
examples. The projection is possibly a conventioualised form of the ears of corn seen 
in the specimens I collected, fig. b, Pl. XXVI. Pl, XVIII in The Tomb of Naklt shows a 
still more conventionalised treatment, no details of the ears of corn being represented. 
‘The ears of corn in fig. a and b, PL NXVIL, whieh Me. Davies says have been taken up 
from the dish, are, T suggest, merely part and parcel of the corn-Taraseh, the so-called 
“hand " in fig-b, Pl. XXVII, being a conventionalised drawing of the ears of corn, which 
roughly are in the form of the protuberance, in the modern examples. 

‘The dish which Mr. Davies suggests may eontain offerings, possibly holds water as 
a charm to ensure a plentiful supply of that commodity, thereby preserving the life 
of the crops. In fig. b, Pl. XXVII there is a water bottle and also offerings of bread, 

Ta modern Egypt the winnowing is always done out of doors, and when the process 
is completed the heaps of grain are left on the winnowing floor for one night. ‘The 
owner of the grain will then take some of the usual flat, round loaves of bread and 
stick them at intorvals in among the grain, where they are left till the morning when 
they become the perquisite of the man who carries the grain to the owner's ranaries, 
T have found this to be the custom in the Fayim, and it may also exist in other parts 
of Ezypt. Possibly it is a survival from early times when definite offerings of bread 
were made to a corn-goddess, or to the ancient corn-ardeeh as in fig. b, Pl, XXVIL. 

T may mention further that it is considered 4 meritorious act for the owner of a 
cornfield to present some of the first-fruits to the mueddin of the village mosque, to the 
wuzeyyin (barber) and to afew very poor men who are -known to be of high character: 
some may also be presented to the village <ummareh-player (piper). ‘This eustom ean 
be paralielled in ancient Egypt. In the second of the funous Contracts of Defaibap! 
engraved on the walls of his tomb chapel at Asyit the following passaze occurs: * That 
which he (Defaihap) gave to them (the staff of the temple of Upwawet at Asyit) in retwen 
(«fur bread prosented to his statue) sas one heka'et of northern barley For every field 
Of the endowment (pr-dt), from the first-feuits of the harcest of the nomarch's estate, 
Just as (or, ‘in the meaaice sehich') every comuon man of Sint gives of the fistfruite 
of his hareest, for he was the first to cause arery one of his peasante to gi 
this temple from the first-fruite of hie field.” 
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‘Tho ollering of first-fruits to the mueddin is perhaps a survival of the eustom refervod 
to in the above quotation, the mueddin and the mosque taking the plaen of priests and 
tomple. The custom of presenting the first-feuits in the form of a corn-‘ariteh to n dead 
sheikh, also alluded to above, may likewise be a survival of a custom practised in 
ancient Egypt, 

Fig. ¢, Pl. XXVIL shows the muddin of one of the mosques at ol-Lahin returning 
home ou his donkey with somo of the first-ruits which have been presented to him, 

Sinco writing the above Mr. Hive Batrour has drawn my attention to hurvest 
trophies of very similar form to the Egyptian corn-wiiseh from South-astern Europe, 
Ho also informs mo that this type of “corn-maiden” (as it is often called in Europo), 
is characteristic of the whole Mediterranean area, Mr, Barzove hae kindly permitted me 
to have two of the specimens, now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, photographed to illustrate 
this paper. PL NXIX, tig. a shows « “harvest trophy” from Larnaca in Cyprus, presented 
to tho Pitt-Rivers Musowm in 1898 by Mr. B,C, Kuwornry aeording to tho label, It 
hung in the entraneo to a house of the landowner and was given to Mr. Exwoueruy 
Decanse the harvest was nearly ripe, when another would be brought from the fields 
and hung up in the same place; it was “considered a portw fortuna, Cyprus peoplo 
considered it a first-fruit.” Apparently tho virtue attached to the “harvest trophy" in 
Cyprus is very similar to ono of those claimed by the Egyptians for their “ corn.‘araieh 
i. «, that it brings good luck to its possessor. Here also in Cyprus as in Mgypt, it is 
inde out of the first-fruits of the field, 

PI. XXIX, fig. b represents a “corn-sheat trophy” from Duleigno district, Monte- 
negro. This specimen was purchased by the Museum in 1907, 

Thave not been able to find any further information on the coru-maidens from 
these two countries, in spite of diligent seweh thrungh a vast amount of literature, 
However, the chief interest lies in the fact that the form of the two objects illustrated 
is strikingly similar to thove found in Egypt in the presont day, and also, prosumably, 
ty those in use in that country in ancient times, 

LT may mention that, ax in Cyprus, the comn-‘araeed in gypt is sometimes hung 
above the entrance of private house. I have seen the doors of two or three houses 
thus decorated in a village street, but lack of sunlight made it impossible to get a 
satisfactory photograph. 

In view of the fot that this particular form of harvest trophy was in use in 
Egypt in very early times (always provided that Iam right in my explanation of the 
“mysterious object" depicted in the Tomb of Nakht), it would seen possible that 

4a similar type of “corn-maiden” was imposed on tho Mediterranean area by Exypt. 
Tain not aware if it is possible to trace buck the use of such a trophy to an early date 
in the former area 

‘The hatvest trophies preserved from the first or last sheaf of corn in most Kuropean 
countries, aro, s0 far as I know, of an entively different form to thoso described in 
this paper. ‘Thus the Egyptian type of corn-‘ariach appears to be eonfined to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean countties, 

“araach in Exgyptinn Arabic has several meanings. Primarily it means a bride; it is also 
the usual word for a doll. The same name, ‘arvaeh, ix also applied to ornaments, such an 
ornament, for example, as is attached to a door to decorate it. T have been told that the 
reason Why this term is applied to such ornaments is that they are beautiful, like a bride. 
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Professor J, 1., Moves has suggested to me that the Egyptian corn—writeoh shows 
signs of un anthropomorphie origin. It may therefore represent a girl, as is the care 
with our own “corn-maiden,” Hence the name “arieeh min el-kamh “the bride from 
tho corn,” probably meaning “made out of the corn.” 
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THE DISCOVERIES AT TELL EL7OBELD IN SOUTHERN 
BABYLONIA, AND SOME EGYPTIAN COMPARISONS 


By H.R. HALL, 1). Leer. F, 









S.A. 


A precedent for the publication in the Journal of Eyyption Avcharology of an sty 
tiele dealing with the results of excavation in the sister-land, Babylonia, may tw found 
in the very interesting divenssion of the ‘Treasure of Astrabad by Prof. Rostovzzury, 
which appeared in the volume for 19204, It is true that the treasure of Astrabad is said 
tw have boow discovered not in Babylonia but in Northern Persia, noar the Turkoman 
border, tut it is certainly Sumerian, as Prof, Rostovrasry said, and in the opinion of 
some Was more probably made in Babylonin and exported to Persia, peacefully or other: 
wine, than of local fabric. Whether therfore it i a proof of the existence of a local 
Sumerian oF Sumerized art up north, as Prof, Rostovrzmvy seoms to think, i¢ doubtful 
However that may be, the publication of the Russian professor's article in our journal 
enabled it to be illustented far snore satisfactorily than it could possibly haye been in 
any of tho British scientific journals dealing with Mesopotamian study, Ax usual, these 
fournals are concerned mainly y and philology, and their format iv not adapted 
to adequate illustration of wo vousilleration of which hax, itin true, come 
bat rarely within the purview of our Assyriologistx Let us hope that in the future 
cunciform scholars will turn their attontion towards archneology and art more than they 
have in the past. In any caso the provision of « British journal in which Mesopotamian 
art can properly be exhibited iv a crying neod, though happily the place of such a 
journal ean ovensionally be taken by the Jourual of Kyyption Archaeology, ‘This ean 
the more appropriately appon when, as in the case of early Sumerian art, interesting 
compariaons and parallels ean be drawn with the contemporary art of early Egypt. 

‘After Juaving slanberod for some yonrs, the question of carly relations betwee 
Hgypt and Babylonia has boen awakened by ML, Baxknnve's publication of the extra: 
ordinary kuite-handle from Gebel al-’Arak’, with its apparent mixture of predynastic 
Egyptian vith Babylonian, or as some have suggested, even Hlamite forms; and the 
matter seems now ripe for further discussion. ‘The pages of an Egyptological journal 
‘aso the most appropriate medium for the discussion of a question so vital to our know: 
Jedye of the early history of Egypt. And the discoveries of the British Musenm ex- 
pedition at ‘Tell el Obeid in Southern Babylonia in 1919 havo suggosted several interest- 
ing comparisons with early Egyptian art, which may be added to ont dossier on this 
subject. On this sccount I publish here a description of the finds, with photosraphs 
whieh the format of this journal enables us to reproduce satisfactorily. 

4 Jirnat 1980, p. 4 

+ Fondation Bugine Plot: Mawoirer, 1916. 
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In thie article I chall confine myself to a description and discussion of a single 
phase of the excavations of 19191, the work at ‘ell el-'Obeid. My work at Ur of the 
Chaldees itself produced little of interest from the Egyptian point of view: « searab- 
mould of the sisth century nc, was the only Exyptian or egyptizing object found, 
and the only other fuct interesting in this connection is the persistence with which 
the Babylonian clung to the crouched posture in burial centuries after it had heen 
abandoned in Ezypt. And this is a parable, for it was not in this respoct only that 
ideas similar in Ezypt and Babylonia at the dawn of civilization were abandoned in 












































Fig: 1. Sketch-map of Southern Babslonls, shewing sncient sites 
[Pre Sie. Ant, Dee 1819, Fig. 1, p28.) 


Egypt comparatively soon. I may instance the representation of the lion in art. Both 
early Egyptians and Babylonians at first depicted the lion grinning in anger with teeth 
bared and tongue protrnding. Before the Old Kingdom had run its course this convention 
had generally disappeared in Ezypt in tsvour of the liou with its mouth closed, majestic in 
repose. But in Mesopotamia the old tradition persisted till the Persian. period and till the 
days of tho Arabs. Some new wind blowing from a different quarter than Babylon had 
been felt in Egypt during the first centuries of the Old Kingdom, and altered other 
things besides the method of burial and » convention in art, 


See Hann, Proc. Soe Ant Dee. 1918, $200; Journ Contr, das Sir, 188, pe UH 
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At Shahrein, the ancient Eridn, T found mnch the samo type of antiquities as had 
been discovered there by Capt. I. C, Tuostrsox in the preceding year', the prehistoric 
pottery painted in black with geometric and naturalistic designs, (identical with that 
found by Pszanp at Bushire?, and closely akin to that of Samarra, yet unpublished), the 
coarser types of Susa’, the obsidian, Aint and crystal lakes, cores and pegs, the fine 
sandstone sind shell tesserao for inlay, the pottery sickles (whether merely vative or for 
actual use who shall say?) and curved “nails,” the erude pots of Sumerian burials, the 
copper nails of the Inter Sumerian time, and also somo gold,—one or two fragments of 
sheet gold, copper unils with gold heads, one solid gold nail, and a gold bead,—that 
had cluded Twowrson's wearch in the previons year. Ou the other hand, I found no 
farther fragment of that admirable aragonite vase found by Twomrsox with the relief 
of a woman(?) holding » double vase, which mnst have heon a clef doucre of Sn- 
merian art, and in its spirit reminds us so strongly of the reliefs of the steatite vases 
of Crete: nor did I find any similar fragment 

Some of the smaller objects found are vf interest in ooumexion with the question 
of carly Babyloninn-Ezyptian relations, as aro similar ohjocte trom Tell “Obeid, and 
these will be mentioned in due course. 

Tho main work at Ur itself consisted of the excavation of what remains of part 
of the palace farang (2), built by the king Ur-Nammn or Ur-Engur, of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur (¢: 2800 n,c.), the dwolling place both of him and of his successor 
Shilgi or Dangi: of part of the temenos-wall of the Moon Tomple and one cide of 
the siffurrat or templetower; of streets and houses in the S. E. portion’ of the 
mounds; and of several graves and tombs at various spots on the periphery of the 
site, Farther, the probable site of Emak, the temple of the goddess Ninsum, was 
identified. 

‘A preliminary description of the work and of the remains discovered will be found 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Autiquaries, Dec. 4919. I have to express my 
thanks to the Society of Antiquaties for the loan of the following illustrations, Figs. 1 
and 23 Pl. XXX, 2, XXXI, 1 and 4; NXNIM, 4; and XXXIV, 2 and + 

‘AtShahrein T had sot myself, in tho short time at my disposal there, a task differ- 
ing in scope and intention from that of my predecessor. He had sunk pits with the 
object of determining the atratifieation of the monnds; my object was to find the re- 
maine of buildings of @ particular period, as at Ur, and obtain their plan. A complex 
of crudesbtieck houses was found and excavated that can bo dated before tho time of 
Bur-Sin T, the king of Ur who repaired th rat of the temple of Enki and refaced 
it with fine Iricks bearing his name (¢. 2800 x. c.), These erude-brick houses, with their 
covering of thick lime-plaster or stuceo, sometimes decorated with horizontal hands of 
ved and white, or red white and black paint, are of interest as specimens of Suinerian 
house-building. But, like Capt. Txoursox, I found my chief reward at Shabrein in the 
prehistoric (2) painted pottery and objects of agate, aragonite, flint and obsidian, ete., that 
rains have washed ont of the lower strata of the mound, s0 that they lie and: can be 
had for the picking up on the fan of talus and detritus that lies round about the mownds. 












































* RC Tuowrson, Phe British Mvscun Heeavabions ut Alu Shubrain, in Archaeeayin, LX (1020), 101i. 
Plzann, Miasiow & Bender-Bouchiry in: Mém. Dello. Perv, XV (1010). 

2, Porrren, Céramique peinte de Suse, in Mtn. Dig. Porm, XTTT (1928). 

+ Archaolagia, 1020, PL. VITT and fig. 1, 1, 
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‘The same phenomenon exists at Tell el~“Ohoid (P), XXX, 2,8; NNXIV, 1), and 
this fact it was that first drew my attention to that place. 

‘Twomesos and I had of eourse hoen anticipated in our work at Ur and Shabrein 
by our predecessors in the fifties, Lorres' and Tavior?, The latter more especially did 
remarkable work (for the time) at Shahrefu, and the British Museum already possessed 
antiquities of the early period, pottery sickles and cones, fragments of polishod agate and 
aragonite vases, bits of gold and copper nails with their heads plated with gold, and so forth 
(of the kind which Tuostrsox and I also found), that were brought back by him at the 
time of the Crimean War. But el“Obeid is an entirely new site, While exploring the 
desert in the neighbourhood of Ur, { came upon this simall mound about four miles 
westward of the latter pluce, with the same fan of detritus surrounding it as existed 
at Aba-Shabrein, but of eourse on a such smaller scale. No previous visitor had noted 
the spot or had picked up any of the thousands of frarments of painted pottery, lint, 
obsidian, and crystal flakes, nails and pegs, fragments of aragonite vases, inlay plaques 
of aragonite, hard red sandstone and so forth, which strewed the desert as at Shabrein. 
Odidly enough however one saw but few of the extraordinary vitrified pottery sickles 
and curved convex-headed “nails” that were so characteristic of Shabrein, though the 
long conical “usile” were not uncommon, ranging, a at Shabrein, from large specimens 
of a length of several inches with a width at the broad end of am inch or so to small 
peneiblike objects an inch or sometimes less in length. What these objects are is tun- 
determined. T suggest that the eurved “nails” with convex heads may be robbers: the 
rubber was taken between the thumb and the other fingers, the curved portion haoking 
round the thumb. The fact that at least two of these objects have been fonnd at 
elObeid with the heads much worn (Pl. 2) lends some plausibility to this 
theory. Otherwise these enigmatic objects are inexplicable, unless they are a form of 
decoration for stuecoed walls as the plain conical “nails” seem andoubtedly to be, judsing 
from tho evidence obtained hy Lorres at Warks?. 

The mound suggested itself at once as a promising subject for excavation, and ae- 
cordingly I began subsidiary: operations there in April, sending a few of my ‘Turkish 
soldier-diguers out by car every day from Ur, and spending part of every day there 
with them, while my British sergeant-major took charge at Ur in my absence. ‘The 
tilitary anthorities had willingly placed at my disposal seventy ‘Turkish prisoners of 
war, some of whom were chosen because they had previous experience of archaeological 
excavation in Anatolia. My Arab reises from Babylon, who had previously worked with 
Koromwey, were of great nse in helping to train the Turks to dig. Ono advantage of 
the lattor was that being prisoners they had ni induconient to steal. They were regularly 
searched and were not allowed to ¢ell or hand over anything to Arabs, and on one 
dveasion at Teast when an Arab was suspected of stealing, hw was promptly given away 
hy the Turks. 

The name of the monnd was given me 
of the Rif called it Tell « 

















in two diferent forms. The settled Arabs 
-Wheyd {or ‘Obeid as one may conventionally write it}, while 











Thorele und Remarches in Chalducn aud Surkane, js 128% 
£5. G. Varson Noles om the Balun of Mugeyer in"S.R. A. 8, XV (1855), p. 260%; Note aw dee 
Shobrein awit Tell e-Laho, (iid. p04 I. 
* Kevearches i Chaldaea, de, pe 87. An example ot these “pitle™ 
in the British Museum (Nr. 118711) 
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the desert-nomads of the Chol called it Tell eLfa'abed, “The mound of the Place of 
Worship,” 2 name which, thouzh one knows nothing of its history, is at any rate 
appropriate, sinee the place may have been a small temple. 

On trenching into the mound (PL XXXIV, 4; Fig. 2), which is only about 
150-170 feet (60 metres) in longth and about 20 fect (G metres) high, we soon struck 
a panolled wall of the oldest type of constrnction, i. ¢, small burnt bricks of the 
plano-convex form, which were not used after the time of the dynasty of Alkkad 
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by 19, inches (203 by 162 by 4 em.) are of a very ancient and primitive type. The 
Wall, followed round for the greater part of its Jongth (until the excessive heat of tho 
pnd of May compelled us to coase operations), proved to be the base of an carly oblong 
building, from its shape and orientation perhaps a small siburratt, measuring 110 feet 
(885 metres) long by 75 feot (228 mottos) wide. Above it had been built a platform 
of large oblong crnde <, with x facing and pavement(?) of burnt bricks, measuring 














of opinfow that it wax more protably a small fort. 
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114), by 8 by 24 ins. (292 by 203 by 63 em.) stamped hy king Dangi. The old building 
was then undonbtedly very much older than the time of Dungi, and thero is very 
little doubt that it was considerably older than that of Sargon of Akkad. This platform, 
which may have been intended as the base of a new sikkwrrat(?), to be placed on 
the razed ancient building (there is no doubt that it must have been razed for Dunzi's 
purpose, and the height of the ancient wall, about 4 fect, is the same all ronnd, so 
far as it has been excavated) has disnppeared except at the eouth-east end. 

Tis bricks are interesting on account of the preservation in them apparently asa 
more or less decorative fenture, of two hules side by side in the centre of one foe; in 
the more ancient plano-eonvex bricks they are plased diagonally across the convex fhee in 
such position that they seem clearly to be devised for the purpose of exrrying the brick, 
by the insettion of thumb and forefinger, when it was wet. They may also have fulfilled 
the fimetion of affording # grip to the bitumen “mortar.” In Dungi’s bricks they have 
evidently lost their original function and have become mere ornaments (Pl, XXXIV, 8). 

At the south-east end of the building the platform of Dungi appeared to extend 
a short distance beyond the limit of the older building, and in order to trace the wall 
of the Inter it was necessary to remove some of the crnde-brick foundation of the plat- 
form. Beneath this we found the deposit of copper figures and other objects which is 
the most important diseovery made by the expedition, and is specially interesting on 
aveount of its close anwlogy to the deposit of archaic and Sixth Dynasty Exyptian ob- 
jects, including the copper or bronze figures of Pepi 1 and his son, found at Hi¢rakon- 
polis by Mr. J.B, Quimenn and Mr. F. W. Gneux in 18962, 

Owing to the necessity of bringing the work to a close at the end of May, we do 
not kuow yet whether the whole of the deposit has been recovered, and farther work, 
which we hope will not he long delayed, may reveal further remains. So far as the ex- 
exvation has gone, the deposit ocoupies a apace of about 20 feet by 10 feet, on the 
sate level ns the ancient wall, so that the impression is givon that the objects were so 
to speak stamped down into the mud, and tho bricks of the later platform laid on top 
of them without tho slightest eompunetion. 

On the top was a mast of twisted, crushed, and eontorted copper—pipes, small 
pillars, ars, and sheets—lying in incomprehensible confusion, and nearly all in an 
inremediable state of oxidization. Beneath this Inyer, and luckily preserved by it from 
vont damage, were found the copper foroparts and heads of four lifesize figures of Kons 
(PI, XXNXIID, eweh hond Glled with bitumen mixed with straw and elay, so that the metal 
formed a mack over the bitumen, which prewerves the form of the metal mask, like a east 
from a mould, Owing to the bad state of the metal, this fact is most fortanate. Each of 
these heads had large eyes of red jasper, white shell, and blue schist, tho jasper 
representing the itis, the shell the white of the eyeball, and tho schist the lids: ench 
eye being in three pieces, aceurately fitting, and fastened by copper wire into the 
bitumen at the back. Each head wns also furnished with teeth of white shell, the incisors 
being separate, the molars in one piece at either end of the mouth: all being fastenod, 
like tho eyes, with copper wire to the bittmen core, In the mouth of each was a red 
jasper tongue (miasing'in one ease). ‘The lion was represented grinning ferociously, with 
wide open vyes, accarding to the usual Sumerian convention. 
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Of these heads (two of which are here illustrated) the bitumen core of one is so 
‘badly damaged that it is doubtful whether it ean be restored satisfactorily. The foreparts 
were 


nails over a wooden block or dmc, which when found had almost entirely 
disintegrated and had become replaced by infiltrated clay. The copper plates rudely 
fell of the animal. The heads appear to have been cast, sceording to 
the opinion of practical metal workers, and the bitumen was rammed into them when 
hot with the ides of strengthening them. In each bitumen head there is a rectangular 
the back, now filled with clay, which was presumably intended to take a 
wooden neck projecting from the “body.” (PL XXXIII,4) The fret that the heads 
‘were east would seem to be chewn by the fact that the metal has sagged in places, 
so that the bitumen “casts” are somewhat misshapen, st any rate in the caso of one 
of the four large heads. This sazging is much more strongly marked in the ease of 
4 fifth Fion-hend, smaller than the others (Pl XXXIIL, 2), of which the eopper covering 
‘entirely disuppeared, leaving merely a green smear on the bitumen face. One eye 
the teeth of this head have also gone. This head is so misshapen on one side 
the copper may be regarded as having collapsed in the casting, And the same 
fa noticeable in the ease of one of the two panther or cat-heads, next to be 
mentioned (Pl XXXI, 3; XXXI, 1), in both of which the copper is well preserved. 
Jn the cat-head in quostion one side of the muzzle has cracked and has sagged so 
heavily that the animal looks as if it wore suffering from severe toothache. ‘The panther 
or eat-heads are life-size, and have no separste eyes or tecth, the features being 
indicated only by chasing. All the heads were of course chasod after the casting to 
indieate the whiskers, rail, &. 

The casting of these heads, in spite of the difficulty of the process owing to the 
greater softness of copper than of bronze, is very interesting. It mmst he the first, or one 
of the first known instances of casting. and that the Sumerian metsl-workers were not 
yot very skilled in the process is shewn by the eracking and collapsing of the heads. 
‘The idea that the head could he strengthened by the bitumen also points to inexperience. 
persisted to the end is shewn by the intoresting reference to the 
statue of Bel in Daniel 1, 34, and in the Apocrypha (Bel aud the Dragon, verse 7), 
which was brass without and clay within’. 

Besides these heads were two stall copper bulls, about the size of hounds, repre- 
sented walking, with their heads turned to the left. Unhappily one of these bulls col: 
Japsed within a few minutes of its discovery into a heap of green powder, leaving only 
the head more or less intact, but luckily not before it had been photographed in po- 
sition, The other ean be put tozether again though when found its copper covering had 
eracked into pieces only held together by mud. A frazment of its wooden dime is pre- 
served. One of the bulls had golden horns, one of which was found of thick gold, hollow, 
and filled with bitumen (Pl. XXXII, 2). 

‘The figures of these bulls were very coarsely moulded: they may ‘indeed have been 
cast, but the fact is not yet satisfactorily established. A detached bull's head, with no 
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body discoverable, was also found, which is very fino: one of the best examples, not 
only of Sumerian, but of any anciont animal portraiture known (Pl XXXIL, 3). 

‘The other process is exemplified in the nse of four small copper heads of birds, 
rudely made of hammered copper plates nailed together and (evidently) on to a wooden 
lock which has disappeared, They may represent the birds of the god Enurta (= Horns) 
or the goddess Bau. 

All these copper figures were found close to the four large lion-heads, and all the 
bulls lay between them and an object which in some respeets is the most: important 
object of the whole find, This is » great relief of copper: a slab ot the metal, measur 
ing 8 feet long by 3 fect 6 inches high (244m. by 1°07 m.) on which in relief was re- 
presented the lion-hended eagle, Imgig, the mythical bird of the god Ningirsu, holding 
two stags by their tails, The stags are in high relief, with their heads turned out- 
wards and practically in the round: their antlers of wrought copper are entirely free 
from the background and projected beyond the rectangular framework or border of the 
relief: a feature new to ancient oriental nrt, The heads were east, but, appatently, the 
bodies and legs were hammered and nailed together. The antlers (of « remarkable size 
and number of tines!) were wrought and hammered, and soldered into their sockets 
with lead. ‘This load kad so expanded as to burst the heads, which when found were 
only held together by mud: one of them has been restored as an earnest of what we 
hope to do with the whole relief later on (PL XXXII, 4), ‘This antithetieal group is 
well known in Sumerian art, and a good example of it may be seen engraved on the 
silver vase of Entomona, in the Louvre: another is the relief on a mace-head in the 
British Museum*, The elObeid relief’ is the Iarest instanee of it yet known, and as 
a work of ancient art is unique (Pl. XXXI, 5), 

Imgiz sometimes holds lions, sometimes ibexes, sometimes stays in his talons, In 
the case of our relief stags have heen chosen. T have supposed? that he was regarded 
as the eoguizanee, s0 to speak, of Lagash, the city of Ningiren, and thet his oveurrence 
at Tell eF’Obeid shews that when these eopper objects were made Ur and its tertitory 
appertained to Lagash, If this were so, the vallousness with which Dungi (if it was he) 
threw down these earlier monuments into the mud and built his platform on top of them 
would be explained: being himself « native king of Ue, he would regard them as relies 
of the “foreign” domination of Lagash. Such is my own interpretation of the fuets, but 
it seems that some Assyriologists doubt whether such a political meaning should be 
ascribed to the emblem of Ningirsu, regarded as a sort of Lagashite lion of St. Mark: 
it may have had no such significance in the minds of the Sumerians. 

Already when discovered the fzure of Imgig himself was very shadowy, and eould 
be discerned only with the eye of knowledge and dat of faith, for the metal was s0 
terribly oxidized that hardly any of it remained exeopt the green powdery fragments 
that represent the wings. The stays on the other hund ure fairly well preserved. Tt is 
oped that it may eventually be possible to put the wholo relief together. When found 
it stood within a foot of the siffurrat-wall, parallel with it, and on the same level. Whe- 
ther this was its original position or not, or whether it was originally @ decoration of the 
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wall, placed on a bracket or corbels a fow feet above the ground, and had slipped down 
to the positon in which it was found, it is difficult to say. 

Tt ie x part of the same scheme as the lions and the bulls, and is of the same 
period. The bulls should be guardians of the entrance to the building: the lions have 
been supposed to have been supporters of a great copper throne-platform of the type 
still known to the Orient, like the Peacock throne that Nadir Shah took from Delhi 
to Tehran. Babylonian kings were wout to sit on their thrones outside the gates of 
their cities, there to receive suppliants and deliver justice, as Sargon of Akkad is 
represented in the “King of the Battle!” The mass of smashed-up copper that was 
found above the lions may be the remains of the throne itself, Renewed excavations 
at “Obeid may, we hope, throw light on this point. 

Close to the bulls were found two pillars of eopper with clay (originally wood?) 
inside them, and two of mosaic work (Pl. XXXIV, 2), with triangular tesserae of red sand- 
stone, black bituminous limestone, and mother-of-pearl, arranged in geometric patterns 
and fastenod at the back by means of copper wire through V-shaped perforations into 
layer of bitumen which was apparently spread over a wooden care now replaced by 
clay. ‘hese pillars and those of copper Inid no bases, and restod on nothing but the 
earth: they liad preserved only about three feet of their height, and that only because 
they had been knocked down and lay on their sides at an angle of 43 degrees: no 
capitals then were visible, cither. This mosaic work is highly eurions, ond has already 
been found at Tepe Musyan, but on a much smaller scale’. It is strange to find an 
example, at the very beginning of civilization in these parts, of a style of art stil 
extremely fashionable in the Arab and Indian Fast. My Indian mechanics were 
delighted with this diseovery, which confirmed their idea that the lions were really 
‘ancient Indian and that in days long past their ancestors had conquered Babylonia (an 
idea very prevalent among the Indian rank-and-file in Mesopotamia). 1 fully expected 
to see offerings of tls’ and ghi placed before the lions, or find their faves smeared 
with red pain 

‘The primitive three-colour scheme of red, white, and black sects to be characte 
of early Sumerian art. 1 found it in the erude decoration of the Sumerian houses at 
Shabroin with their bands of red white and black, or plain red and white paint om the 
stuceged erude brick walls (see above). And one sees it also on the curious rosette- 
cones (if they may so be called) which were found at el'Obeid mixed up with what 
thas already been described. They are cones of pottery, having heads at the broad end 
expanding into flowers, with six or eight petals of red sandstone, black bituminous 
limestone (as in the ease of tho pillars), and white limestone, fastened on as before with 
twisted eopper wire through a V-shaped perforation (Pl. XXX, 6), Judging from the 
analogy of the plain cones, already mentioned, which Lorrvs identified as wall-ecorations 
(see p. 244) it would seem that these cones are in reality rosettes, with log eonieal shanks 
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Finally, there remain (o be mentioned the fragment of the limestone figure of Kuril, 
keeper of the granary of Erech, and the almost complete trachyte figure of a man who is 
very probably Kurlil. Both were found together on the same level as the lions, and 
close to them. The first is merely a torso, on the breast of which, however, is ent 
very archaic inscription (fig. 3), recording the gift of the statue by Kur-lil in the 
temple of Damkina', which was presumably at el-'Obeid: the goddess Damkina being the 
spouse of Enki or Ea, the god of Eridu (Shabrein), near by. The second is complete 
except for part of one leg. It is a squatting fignre of a man of the ustial Sumerian 
we, with perfvetly preserved head and face, about 1 ft. 3'/, inches high, The head, 
shaven but for the eyebrows, and with prominent eyes and nose, is of the type 
characteristic of Sumerian representations of the human portrait. Tho rest of the body 
is tronted summarily, especially nx regards the hands and feet, and the legs have 
suffered from disintegration exused 
hy damp, one foot having disappeas 
red (D1. XXXI, 1,2). 

On the shoulder is a single sign, 
the rest of the inscription. having 
been worn away. Both figures wore 
found lying overturned, These fign- 
ves date the find, They are admit. 
tedly of the early Sumerian period, 
very likely the period of Ur-nina 
(0.8600 n,0,) or somewhat earlier, to 
judge from the charactors of the i 
scription of Kuril. So that yery pro- 
rehale Inscription of Kuri ably they are contemporaneous with 

the building ornot much Inter than it, 
jects, certain quantity of the plain drab pottery that seems 
wumerian ps rund, in & smashed condition. Especially 
noticeable are some fragments that ean hardly have belonged to anything else than 
drainpipes. 

‘The circumstances and desoription of this find are strongly reminiscont of that of 
the deposit of Hierakonpolis, and there are one or two actual comparisons that ean 

tween the objects found in both cases 
rogard 10 the motal, there is in both cases the technique of hammered 
plates secured by nails to » wooden core, which we find in the ease of tho 
Pepi statues in Egypt. It would be interesting however to have tho opinion of 
thowe best qualified to judge as to whether the fave of Pepi's son at any rate is oF 
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workmanship of the Egyptian figures is much finer, ‘The bodies of the bulls 
and stugs from el“Obeid are extremely crade and clumsy, and give the impression of 

eater antiquity, Did wo possess the copper statue K‘ay-H'wsehemui, “High is 
Kh'asckhomui,” which, as we know from the Palermo stone, was made in the reiga 
of Khvasekhenni (¢, 3200 m.0,), and gave the official name to the year in which it was 











* This Inscription hus been atwtied Indepwuiwully by Prof. Laxnpow and Ma, Gabm. 
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made?, we should have been able to draw a truer parallel between Eyyptian and 
Sumorian copper works of art in the fourth millennium x, ¢., and it would have been 
interesting to see whether the Egyptian figure presented the crudities which we see in 
the carly Sumerian metal-work from el-Obeid, but are not visible in the fine technique 
of the Popi statues. A comparison between the Sumerian figures and the Pepi statues 
is vitiated to some extent if we regard the latter as made of bronze, instead of copper. 
For one thing, the casting of the heads would be much easier in bronze, and so the 
heads of the Egyptinn figures, or at any rate that of the boy (if it is cast) would be 
far less of an achievement than were the lion-heads from el-"Obeid. The Ttalian chemist 
‘Mosio is responsible for the analysis that affirms that the Egyptian figures are of bronze*, 
But it may well bo doubted whether they are so. Not that any reflexion is east upon 
Dr. Mosso's analysis: tho only question one would like to have resolved is whether the 
piece of copper which the late M.Baxsawrr gave to the Italian savant to analyse was 
actually part of one of the figures, or whether it was merely a chance fragment which 
was delieved to have belonged to ono of them, without real proof. 

Bronno figures of this size in tho time of the VIth Dynasty are highly remarkable, 
ax one does not expect such a use of the alloyed metal in a country which hardly 
adopted bronze even for weapons until well on in the next age, the time of the 
XIIth Dynasty, and can hardly be said to have emerged from the “Copper Age” 
till nor the end of the Middle Kingdom. However this may be, we might in any case 
have gained a little light on the question of the priority of Egypt or Babylonia in 
this matter of metal-working, which is still unsettled. Those who believe that Keypt 
was the father and mother of all arts, and was specifically the discoverer of copper 
and inventor of metal-working, will regard the Babylonian knowledge of metallurgy 
1s of Egyptian origin: whilo the Panbabylonists will presumably still take the opposite 
view, in the contintied absence of direct evidence to the contrary. 

‘The possibility of a third alternative, common derivation from a single source, 
possibly in Syria, should not be lost sight of: After all, copper is found in Cypras and 
Cilicia as well as in Sinai, And other lines of argumont, based on such questions ax 
the Syrian origin of the god ®, his connexion with the vine and with corn, both 
probably indigenous to Syria‘, and tho apparatus of primitive agricultural civilization 
generally, on the Syrian(?) origin of the ““Armenoid” race that so profoundly moilified 
the ethnography of the Nile valloy in the late predynastic and early dynastic age and 
ovidently set a now stamp on Egyptian culture and art, and so forth, incling us to take 
Syria serionsly the possible ultimate origin for many features common to the Egyptian 
and Babylonian civilizations, including the art of motal-working. There are somo things, 
of course, that seem to point to direct connexion, such as the identity in form of the 
early Babylonian and Egyptian macchead and cylinder-seal, while other things such as 
the brick are so dissimilar in form that they seem to be independent inventions in the 
two countries, due to their similar alluvial clay soil. The resemblance of the early 
Egyptian wall, with its recessed panels, to the exactly similar walls of early Babylonia, 
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cannot however be # coincidence, and here we must seo proof of connexion, either 
direct or by sea, or through Syria. The natural line of route botwoen Mesopotamia and 
Egypt lay through Syria: it was by way of Syria that Babylonian conquerors and 
traders reached Palestine, though it would seem neither improbable nor impossible that 
Sumerian ships at an early period should have passed ont of the Persian Gulf along 
the shore of Hadramaut and through the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb to the Egyptian Red 
Sea coasts and Sinai, and that the name of Magan (“the place to which ships went”) 
may haye been extended from the neighbourhood of ‘Oman round to the desert coast 
of Egypt and to Sinai itself, How shall we explain the enigmatic carvings of the 
knife-blado of al-“Arak?, with that extraordinary Babylonish god-figure whose foot end 
in snakes, or its mingling of predynastic Egyptinn motives with a tochnique that 
resembles the work of Naram-Sin's time? Does this rather point to an antiquity of 
Babylonian art much greater than that of Egypt? For the figure of al-Arak, presumably 
contemporary with predynastic Exypt, is perhaps that of a Semitic rather than a Somerian 
Babylonian. Asa god, though somewhat resembling Gilgamesh, he is unknown to Babyl 
onian iconography, and if he is Elamite, what is he doing in this galley, unless Blanitos 
navigated the Ked Soa in prodynastic times? Ho looks like some god of the desert 
between Nile and Red Sen, conovived by his worshippers under a form strongly 
intluonood by Mesopotamian-Elamite ideas brought to the coast (of Magan?) by sea, 
and represonted by a predynnstic Egyptian artist, This all seoms fantastio, but the thing 
itvelf js fantastic, 

Wut for this remarkable object, one would say that there was no evidence yot ne 
to which civilization is the older, or which first communicated the knowledge of metal 
to the other. Babylonia certainly has the lesser claim, since she always had to. import 
er ore: she must have received this knowledge from outside, if not from Kxypt, then 
most probably from Syria, 

An interesting point with regard to these similarities in early Egypt and Rabylonin 
iv that in Egypt it is precisely those archaic things that are most Babylonian. in 
appearance that did not persist, but were abandone either during the Old Kingdom, 
or at least by the end of the Middle Kingdom. This is the ense with the panelfed rick 
wall and with the eylinder-veal aud with the macehead. Another instance is the con- 
ventional treatment of the lion in art, which has already been mentioned above. ‘The 
Sumerian lions from el-“Obeid are represented in the nsual Sumerian style, with grinning 
jaws and staring eyes, full of ferocity, which persisted as a tradition down to Persian 
ays, and has been transforred to the tiger in India. The typical Kgyptian tion we ktiow, 
dignified and veposeful, with tight-closed mouth and calm guze: a representation the 
exact opposite of the Sumerian. But in archaic times, contemporary with Sumerian days 
in Babylonia, apparently the Egyptian also admirod the ferocious grinning lion and 
often represented him in this guise, nnd in a style xo closely rosombling the Sumerian 
as to argue a connexion of ideas, 

‘These cultural relations seam to have becomo less intonso in Inter days, and the 
Fxyptian developed on his own lines. ‘The Bubylonian-looking element in archaie Kyypt- 
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jan art ond culture then give an exotic impression, us if they were due to some 
temporary impress which aftorwards faded away. If so, as in Babylouia the similar 
phenomena were natural and persisted, it would look as if they came from Babylonia 
to Egypt rather than vie verad, or at any rate from a common source which impressed 
Babylonia more strongly than Egypt. But these things are seareely yot susceptible of proof. 

Macehads of limestone, plain or voined, were found both at Shabrein and at el- 
‘Obeid, of the two types, pear-shaped and Hattencd spherical, which are both also found 
in Egypt, at Hissarlik in Cypras, and in Italy? The illustration (Pl. XXX, 1) shews 
carly Babylonian maccheads from clObeid and early Egyptian for comparison. ‘The 
identity of type, well known as it is, is striking. Both at Shalwein and at ol-'Obeid, 
however, there is also commonly found a stone implement that is rare in Kxypt, the 
small celt, of n lateneolithie type common iu Europo (Pl. XXXIV, 1). It is in Babylonia 
generally made of groen or yellow jasper, black basalt, or a hard green stone (serpentine 
or nephrite?), measures only an inch or so in length, and was evidently used as a 
chisel or adze. These celts certainly soem to belong to tho chalcolithic age, to which 
also the arrowheads, flakes, saw-blados, &e., of int, chert, quartz-crystal, and obs 
found with thom (PL XXXIV, 1), are to bo assigned. The saw-blades are peculiarly 
wbundant at el’Obeid, whereas at Shabrein they are rare. They are foand on other 
Mesopotamian sites, as Ur?, Warkn?, Fara and Babylout, but nowhere in such profusion 
or perfection as at el-'Obeid. None were found set in bitumen, like those described by 
Koxvewsy from Fara®. The maccheads come well down into historical times, as we 
know from the fine apecimen in red breccia in the British Musenm, which bears the 
name of Sargon of Agade (no. 91146), and is almost precisely similar to an Egyptian 
predynastic specimen, algo in red breccia, in the same museum (no, 82089)§, 

‘Tho colts and oven the Hint and obsidian flakes and arrowheads also may have 
survived in uso Inter than we think, but in all probability most of them are prehistoric, 
as the paintod pottery must be, The pottory at el-'Obeid which seems contemporary 
with the copper lions, de., i, a8 hns been said, of rough plain drab ware, nnpainted, 
‘excopt that rarely ono notices a tonch of black paint which seems the last gasp of the 
older painted ware, ‘This, the prehistorio ware (Pl. XXX, 2 9; Figs. 6, 6), is identical, 
ax has already boon said, with that found by Péizann at Bushite (and of course, that 
found by Tuomsox and myself at Shabrein®), and’ practically the same as the coarser 
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styles of Susa. Tts decotation is w local variety of the widespread geometric style that in 
prehistoric times seems to have spread over the whole of hither Asia, and is related perhaps 
on the one hand to the neolithie geometric style of Thessaly* and on the other to the early 
geometric style of Honan in China*. The Susian ware has been compared by the 
discoverer, M. ox Monoax, to the painted vases of predynastic Egypt, but to me per- 
ly this comparison has always been a stuml block. Between the wares ot 
course there is nothing in common, but ware is a matter ot local peculiarity, and 
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Fig. 4. Profiles of eariuated pottery bowls, el-Obeid att Shabrein. 
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1y but an occasional slight similarity between Susian and 
predynastic pottery decoration. The white geometrical designs on the polished red ware 
of the oldest predynastic period are somewhat like geometrical decoration of the Baby- 
lonian and Elamite ware in pattern, though not in co h 
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stylined and schematic human beings und animals on the two wares seems to me 
generally to be remote and only coincidental, so that no conclusions as to connexion 
ean be drawn from it. The Egyptian pottery seems to me therefore to belong to a 
ceramic art unconnected with the geometric ccramic decoration of early Western Asin. 

But curionsly enough the prehistoric pottery of Shahrein and el“Obeid has brought 
to light an Egyptian-Babylonian similarity which ie new to us, Many of the pottery 
bowls of whieh so many fragments have been found were carinated (Figs. 4, 5, 6), having 
exactly the same profile as the characteristic Ezyptian diorite bowls of the TIfrd—IVth 





Fig. & Frogmonts of earinatad: pottery bowls; elObeld ani Shabrein. Decoration black, 





Dynasties ( X, 4). This is an important comparison in more than one respect. Such 
a type ie not likely to have been invented independently for pottery in Babylonia, and to 
my mind certainly points to Egyptian influence at any rate not earlier than the time of 
the Ilnd Dynasty (¢. 3200 ».c.). This would bring down the use of this pottery later 
than has been supposed, and practically into the historical period. But, as has been said, with 
the copper lions and other objects which are roughly of this date (the period of Ur-Nina) only 
the common drab ware was found, which is usually supposed to be later in date than the 
printed ware, the only trice of the latter being an occasional recurrence of apparently 
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degenerate painting, Was the painted ware, nevertheless, used so Inte as well as the 
drab ware, which afterwards wholly supplanted it? Another point is (and this ix in fie 
vour of Iate survival, incidentally) that, as Sir Arracu Evans has recently remarked 
to me, the carination of the Egyptian diorite bowls is an adaptation to stone of a metal 
motive: they should be imitations of copper bowls. The carinated rim is not natural in 
stone, The predynastic Egyptian atone bowls all have a heavy flat rim when they have 
one at all': the earination is a later development, and should be duo to the influence 
of metalworking, to which alone it is natural, as being easily beaten ont, If s0, the 
similar form in the early Babylonian painted pottery ix also derived from a metal original: 
the el’Obeid howls were imitated from copper bowls, and Egyptian copper bowls at 














Pig. 6, Fengmoente of carinatod pottery howls; el-'Obelit and Shabewtn. Necoration black. 





that, either directly, or through the medium of the diorite bowls of the [rd Dynasty. 
And this is not impossible, for there seems small doubt that Egyptian aragonite was 
prized by the early Babylonians, and wae often imported, and the carinated type occurs 
early im aragonite also. The people who went to Magan for stone eould easily. import 
aragonite in bulk from the Egyptian eastern desert-const and individual vase of 
aragonite also, Fine stone was much prized in stoneless Babylon, and it was to Magan that 
‘the early kings and patesis sent for it. We have relies of this import in the reat blocks 
of different kinds of granite and basalt that now lie derelict on the top of the monnds of 
Shabrein. They were brought thore for the making of statues and vases. 

‘The basalt may have come from up-country, from the volcanic land of Diarbekr, 
ay easily ax from Sinai, but the granites cortainly look as if they wore products of 








"Rivany, Palace af Miia, $y igs, 282, 
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Miigan, from which the inscriptions say fine stone was procured', Whether, however, 
the varinated pottery bowls were imitated from copper bowls directly, or indirectly 
through thove of diorite or aragonite, their resemblance to the latter Egyptian objects 
is so striking as strongly to indicate an artistic connexion here, and causes doubts as to 
the wholly early and pre-Somerian date of the painted pottery as a whole, ‘Tnoxsox 
boliovor it to be entirely pro-Sumerian and pre-historic, regarding it as the pottery of 
a peopla of Elamite origin who inhabited Babylon before the Sumerians. But it seems 
to mo that in thi matter we should for the present at any rate suspend judgement. 

The el-'Obeid ware is specially remarkable for the diversity of its geometric patterns, 
and their execution ix freor and more minute than that observable at Shabrein. At both 
places interesting examples of a naturalistic tendeney are seen in the occurrence of 
fivo designs derived from leaves, grass, Xe., and Sbabrein has given us a sketch of a 
seorpion and a schomatized jumping frog*, which are perbaps the enrliest Babylonian 
ropresentations of animals. In designs generally, though not in ware, our newly dis- 
covered early Babylonian pottery closely resembles the early ware discovered by Hnz- 
vunp at Smarr, as well as that of Susa, 

‘Tho ware is usually a greenish-drab clay, highly fired, and often almost vitrified, 
and extremely hard; soft drab wares rarely oceur, and are possibly not of local fabrie, 
‘The trae potter's wheel was probably not yet in use, but, whereas some pots seem to have 
hoen entitely hand-tashioned, others seem to betray the knowledge of the incompletely 
developed wheel, the “slow whiecl” It is possible that the development of the potter's 
wheel is to be ascribed to Babylonia and Elan, and that it was from Babylonia that 
the knowledge of this invention passed to Egypt about the time of the IVth Dynasty, 
and perhaps thenes to Croto in the Middle Minoan period®, contemporary with the 
XUlth Dynasty; though of course it may have been communicated directly overland 
through Asia Minor, or more probably through Syria and the medium of the seagoers 
of the Cilician coast (Alashiya?). ‘Tho comparatively lute dito of the introduction of this 
invention into the Aegean area is perhaps in favour of the claim of Egypt to have beon 
the transmitting medium, 

From tho above it will be seen that the extavation of el'Obeid has various points 
of interest for the Egyptian archaoologist, and should it turn out that the Pepi statues 
from Hierskonpolis are in reality not of bronze, but of copper, considerable point will 
bo adided to the comparisons which I have made between their technique and that of 
the copper lions and bulls from el-’Obeid, which cannot be very far removed jn time 
from them or frwm their somewhat earlier predecessors, such ns the statue of Kh'asekhemni, 
that haye perished. 

















+ Whon working at Shalrvin ia 1910 1 wan auable to dud anal fraywents of thee blocks to 
ling bck for tlerosoople analysin, ix order to dtermine, it posible, in that way thelr probable 
place of origin, T have, buwever, requestel Mu, Wootaer, who has succeede me iu charge of the work 
Ht-Ur, to obtain pon fengmente, If possible, for this purpose. 

* Bwomryon, foe. ey hee 9. 

* Vivanm, Palace of Minor, Ie ys 289. 
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L. MITTEIS (1859-1921) 
By Su PAUL VINOGRADOFE 


‘The death of Mirra has removed from the world of learning onc of its most 
prominent figures. No one has done more to extend the stady of Roman jurispradence 
by research into its relations with Hellenistic and Oriental culture. The wealth of contents 
and the admirable dislecties of the Corpus juris bad exercised such » fascination over 
goncrations of students who were spell-bound by the dogmatic eohesion of the system 
‘and unable to estimate at their right value the heterogeneous currents of legal thoughts 
within the Roman Empire. When Bruss had to write a commentary to the Syrian version 
of a Roman Code he found no better terms to deseribe characteristic divergences from 
the classical rales than “ misnnderstanding,” “misstatement.” Two pioneers, both natives 
of German-Austria—H. Bucxser and L. Mivrais—broke decisively with this tradition: 
the first illustrated the process of yulzarisation of Roman law in the provinces from the 
development of charters, the second took up the study of papyri and inscriptions in 
order to show to what extent nations of the Hellenized East followed traditional paths 
of their own under cover of the Imperial unity. The volume on Reicharecht und Volke- 
recht published in 1891 marks an epoch in the treatment of legal sources of the 
Innperial epoch. Mrrrets did not create papyrology, of course, but he was the first to 
‘utilise ite results for juridigal purposes in a scientific way, very different from the 
haphazard speculations of earlior Ezyptologists like Revirzocr. It is interesting to compare 
these initial investigations with the recent produetions in this feld, such as Rosrovrserr's 
monograph on the Colonate or Coutrxer’s studies on the Oriental aspects of Justinian's 
codification. Every now and then the old dozmatic proposition reappears in a new guise, 
Tut the main points of Marrs’ argument havo been confirmed and supplemented in 
every way by subsoquent investigations, Mirra tock x share himself in publishing 
Greck papyri from Egypt®, but his principal contribution to this study was contained 
in hie juridical commentaries on and deductions from papyrological materials, He joined 
‘Watceex in the publication of a selection of texts and in summarising the results of 
the era of discoveries achieved by Guexrent, Hest, Jovocer, Somvnanr, Paterson and 
so many others®. The juridical outlines of his volume of the Grundsiiye provides the 
‘most convenient framework for students who wish to sppronch the study of Graco: 
Roman Egypt from the jurispradential point of view. It is drawn up with the greatest 
caution and restraint and one cannot help wishing sometimes that the conclusions wore 
less affected by a non-committal attitude. However it has to be remombered that the work 








1 See eg. his article on the fundamental principles of Justinian's coifiestion in Retwe Chidtiee 
‘du droit, Leiden. 1922. 

2 Grieckioche Urkunden der Pepyrussanndany zu Leipcig, 1. Band, Leipsig 1900, See wo the eommen~ 
\aries coutributed by him to Wessix’s Chrper Papyronaa Eaiuert (Wien 1895). 

* Grandsiye der Papgrotegie, 1, Band, Jucintiser Teil, Lelpeig 1912, 
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is intended to serve as an introduction to research and not as a conclusive statement of 
doctrines', OF another work of a comprehensive nature, the Rémisches Privatrecht?, 
only the first volume has seen the light. It occupies a peculiar and significant place 
among the famous works on the Civil law of Rome, Tt does not attempt to give 
complete description of Roman juridical institutions similar to the well known text 
books of Gmmaun, of Cro or of Buoxtasn. Mrrres mapped ont a bolder plan starting 
from jurisprudential distinctions: law as an aggregate of objective rules is considered 
in its subdivisions of sxcral custom (fas), civil law, rules declared by magistrates (jus 
Lonorarium), law of commercial intercourse (jus gentium). Then eome ehapters on rights 
‘as an outcome of the subjective aspects of Jaw; finally a characterization of the law of 
persons—physieal and juridical. In this way a very important portion of the subject, in- 
eluding succession, the general theory of transaction (negotia) and torts, as well as. the 
teaching on associations and corporations is covered by the extant first volume, while 
the law of things and of procedure would have evidently formed the contents of a 
second and, perhaps, of a third volume. This plan gave the author an opportunity to 
express his opinions on general problems with eritical independence and great width of 
‘view, although it is to be regretied that many diffienlt subjects, «. g. the origin of testa- 
ment, remain in a kind of semi obscurity on account of the fragmentary manner in 
which they are discussed and interwoven with other topics. As regatds the relations 
hetwocn Roman and Greek law, one cannot help thinking that Murrsas’ consummate 
knowledge of Hellenistic materials ought to have enabled him to trace the outlines of 
the comparison with a firmer hand. 'The very instructive chapters on conventions might 
have been supplemented probably by similar statements on other topics, 

‘No appreciation of Mrrreis work can neglect the numerous papers contributed by 
him to learned periodicals, especially to the Zeitschrift der Savignystiftung fite Rechte. 
geschichte, of which he was for many years one of the principal editors for the Roman 
Law section (Romunistische Abteilung). Tt will be sufficient to enumerate some of the 
more important of these contributions in order to give an idea of the vast learning and 
nntiring activity of the great scholar. TI will only cite Trapesitika (1898); the manu- 
mission vindicta by a jilius familias (1900); necum (1901); Romanistic papyri (1902); 
the Syrian-Roman code and Hammurabi (1904); a trial for dcbt in Egypt in 84/86 
4p. (1906); the right to appoint guardians in the provinces (1908); Stipulation and 
Dequest (1910); the socalled Ler Julia municipatis (1911); the deduction quae moribus 
‘ft illusteated by comparison .with a Plolemaic ease (1902); the origin of hereditary 
eases (transactions of the Saxon Academy, Hist-Phil. Klasse, Vol. XX). 

Mirreis’ personality as a writer was conspicuous by his gifts of observation and 
discovery rather than by dialectical subt lety. He resembled a traveller, keen on visiting 
new conntries and drawing on his wealth of experience for fresh comparisons and de- 
ductions, He was not one of those who accumulate details for their own sake: his 
stadjes of Egypt and the Hellonistic ast wore combined with broad generalisations from 
which his followers took their guidance. He was as averse to paradoxical constructions 
88 to pedantic common places, He proferred saying frankly that there wore things he 
did not understand and he could do so without prejudice to his authority, because he 
isd mastered so many of the most difficult problems of historical jurispradence. 


© Of, tho reviow in Kilo, XT (1913), 495 —002. = Loipaig 1908. 
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By F. Ln GRIFFITH, M.A, 


‘Tho attention of Kgyptologists nnd of w wiler public has this year beow ypectally directa to tho 
Veginuiugs of thie decipherment of Mleroglyphic writing theongh the eeutenary celebration of the first of 
Cianronsao%'a great discoveclon. AE a jublic sitting of the Berlin Aenlomy on Janey 21h 1988 (hold 
in houone of the birthday of King William 11) at which the annual reports of tho various wetivities wu 
Uindortakingy of the Aradeny: wore sutmitted, the pitce da résistance was n discourse on the dciphormont 
‘of the Kleroglypla daliverod by Protevsor Avour Knxax (Die Bntsiferwng der Hieregtyphen, printed the 
‘Stewnyiberichle 1922, XXVU—XLUM), In thie very able and judicious wxponition Eawaw nketohien the 
tite history of the decipherment down to its acceptance hy TLarrsive and the learned world in 1887 me 
fan event which by opening to.us the seated books of antiquity has completely aera oar eittonk on the 
history of the qurly work, on tho sources of eiviliwtion, anion tho growth of retigione Kons. A now 
tall here bronght out Iw that thie Ret welltiroctod step towards doeiphernvwnt dates. bark to 470 when 
‘ior Nien cut himself Toos from the current misconceptions derived! from Greek writers (who 
ltributed wlaborate symbolism to each hioroglyphie igo); studying the echarneters x they overs fn 
‘varying combinations on the moaumenta which he ret with ducing his vojouen In Cairo, Nienewn steenly 
perceived the truth that they must represent phonetic ws well a» symbolic elemnta, Tn 1808 after th 
Miseovery of the Towstin stone with ibs triple version of the Ptolemnie slecres in hivroglyplie, demotie 
hil Cireok, the Swede Axexatan wan able to Klontify proper nanes in the demotio seitten tn alphabwtte 
‘lweaotora, In 1419 Tronas Yours wont far beyond Axsancan and seemed to be-on the way to full deel 























phorniont of both domotic anid Kjeroglypisle, but in the midst of many other ooeupations wii sistrartions 
hip roluxed hla efforts aud failed to gather the fruit of his discoveries, Tn 182% Cnamrousion saized tho. 
Fight clio and followed it up with an uabeoken series ot deviphorments in the remaining ton years of 





Ii Tite, during, which be was able to dhvote the whole of his tin to the study of insériptions xml apy 
in Prine, Italy nd Kgypt Stool, Hin ealay ancl early death th 1882, soon after Win wppotatuwat to 
I professorial ehulr in Pati, precloted Cnawrorssow from systimatising the resulty und forming w school 
oC Kgyptology, iia marvellous understauting of Egyptian Is compara by Raway to that of «man who 
fins acquired n modern language from conversation nud writings withoat couseious and aclentific anysin. 
‘Tho youyg mince, deprived of its originator axl ehiet cultivator, seemel Wkely to perish fn the atmo- 
sphoze of suspicion ont dtraction which wae rental, until Micnann Fsrsipe authoritatively explained and, 
ih part, corrected Cnasrotiox’s method ond shovel bow truly the decipberment had been accomplished. 

‘On February Sud tho Literary Supplement of the Timer devoted i long leading wrticl to the Centanry 
of Egyptology, sketching the varcors of J. P. Cussroutsey le Jeane and Twowas Youxa snd their respective 
‘achievements in decipherment. 

‘On Aprif 18th eome the uri of America, when tho American Oriental Society hekl Jts axnial 
icoting at the University of Chicago ani Professor Rreasren gave a lantern ctuew to iMluiteato the 
Aoeipherment of Bxyptian. 

On May 3rd at a public sitting of the Royal Academy of Belgian, Professor Carany discourse 
loquenthy on La Contenaire de Déchigrenent dev Hidrglyphes par Champlin. Wis discourse ts printed in 
Baletine de Académie royale de Belgique, Classe les Lettres, No.5, pp. 186—162 ant separately; the pirate 
‘ol its sale go to the purchase of w fine head of the Olt Kingdom for the Brussels Museum. 




















“Tho volume for H821 of tho Annaley du Service dev Antitér de tByypt, con 
artiles, ronched me too lite for inelnsion in thin Report 





ig many important. 
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In Paris the centewary of Cuastrotsion was joined to that of the Séeiéte Axiatique, and from July 
10-18 0 brilliant series of ieeptions and. gatheriigs wax urrangad at the Musée Guimet, the Sorboane, 
the Louvre and the Hotel de Ville, ax well ax at the beautiful residences of Mf, Séxaer and the Prince 
Horaranre At ull thea a large number of representatives of allied and neutral eountries were present. 
In the Feyptian Galleries of the Louvee a commemorative tablet was aftxed at the head of the great 
‘stairens, and M, Bixkorrn doscribed the courw of the great discovery. In connexion with this M. Lacien 
‘ot Marwilley contribatis an Essay Le Centenaire du Dichifrement des Hidrglgpher par Champoltion le Seene 
to the Paris Bhudes CLXXI1, 120-188, in which he describes the ateps by which the problem wax solved. 
Tk is gad that the chair of Egyptology ercatrd (or Cuanrotion at the Collage de France Js in abepance 
sinco the death of Sir Gasray Maseano, owing to shortage of funda; but on the other hand, nover has 
the scinee in France been more actively puraied or efficiently taught than now. 

Finally, a evlebestion on October T—8 was arranged at Grenoble, the enpital of Cxamrorna 
olornl Dauphing, a city in whieh he suffered much ax schoolboy, profesor ant tensher. before fortuna 
pmuilod upon bi, and to which he retired for « briet period of reenperation fron his too streuenis Inbours 
Hofore thw tatal return’ to Paria. The family chatens of Vit which belouged to his brother Faohac Ix m 
mun of Cuastostaow retios, ant Wax the object of  eont interesting excursion, 




















‘The report by Kovano Meven on the work of the Oriontalische Kowmission of the Roslin Academy 
states that the editing of the Katun papytivof the Middle Kingdom in the collection at Belin, hud been 
entrusted to Semanre, bit that his work had been iuterrupted hry hie appointiuent to the place In the 
Mumm of th limetted Grow Méuixe (Stlewnprterichte 1022, p, LXV), Roeown ld nearly uisbed the 
last qwrt of the inscriptions in the Berlin Museum. A monograph on the history of Kgyptian writing, 
Hog by MSc uncer « apockal fund, will bo coutinued, iF possible (Hb LXVITL). We mny ala note 
Hore that Sewxosivn’s publication of the Assyrian texts from Aiur ix nearing completion and, ax to the 
tablots from the Hittite capital of Hoglas-Keui, Somoxoxn and Waxrnen sco continuing the publication 
fof tho Babylonian twats and Waxruxa is preparing that of the Kanesian divination texts, while Foun 
In enrrying out publication of the historical texts im transeription (dd, LXV). 

“Lhe BYy-svcond Amval Keport (192) of the Metropolitan Murtins of Art at New York he an 
Interosting. account of the progress of tho Fyyptian collection und books out hopes of great aul eon tinue 
notivity. in publication now that the expedition hn aceumulated material and the Iustatlatfon of the 
ollistions has heen completed (ef; above p. 108). 

‘At Chleago Protowor Bnaasres's efforts to further Bayptology are progressing, He hins obtained 
the mousy and now he har product a detailed programme of great interest nnd promise, "oe purpie 
fof the Oriental Institute, with nm eulowmont given by Mr, D, Hocwsrmitan in defined ne the “expansion 
fii maintenance of the Haskell Oriental Muvewn of the University of Chicago, that it may seve an 
th Iaboratory for the investigation of the eater of warly man in the Near Bast, and thu» furnish to 
the tenching stat of the Department of Oriental Languages the materials and tho opportunity for 
‘woarehte which Will conteibute to the recovery of the anciout civilisations whose langungns ar thught 
Hythe Departnwnt™. Profesor Barasrso telly of the first exploring tour of 1919-1920 in Egypt, 
Mosopotamia und Syria to wxamine the ground, to confor with Goverument authorities, to inspect new 
iscoverios atul to nuiko purchnws; and thon he describes his museum and the recent acquisitions, The 
Tovuling feutares in his programme of work ate: — 

1, An Amyrian-Babyloninu dictionary on an exhaustive scale following in general the wiheme of 
preparation for thn Egyptian dictionary at Berlin but with various elaborations and improvements 
Qovised by Profewar Lacxexnnun; amongst them i a specially adapted typewriter for the transliterated 
fwxts, for Kk is not cousidered necessary to copy the cuneiform charneters nn the cards: This dictionary 
ie being perparel entirely by Amorican professors of Oriental languages and their students and the 
fehome nt present does not inelinle Sumerian or any of tho non-Semitie Tangunges of cuneiform. Tt ts 
Tope that the eooperation of European scholars will he eventually secured, and it is mguested that 
tho dictionary may he nexrly complete in eight of tea years 

2, On the Egyptian aide, an exhmustive edition of the tinertry texts on Egyptian coffins of the 
Middle’ Kingdom, fore-runnors of the papyrus Books of the Dead, ‘The combination of weholurs formed 
for thie purpome eousists of Profesor Dxaarrnn himself, Dr. Atax Ganorom and M.TLackc, These thres 
will meet in Egypt next December to begin the work with the great collections in the Cairo Museum. 
The texts will bo copied in verioad columns of writing (to correspend to the weunl arrangement on 
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and in addition thi texts 





‘the originals) upon elaborat 
will all bo photographed. 

‘& Animal tales (Brer Rabbit &) told by the negroos of Amerion were brought from West Atricn 
‘whither Hiey had fong ago speed from the Kast, The Institute jx providing Professor Sraxazswo with 
photograpta ‘of all accessible MSS. of the great Arabic collection of Indian fables known mq Kulila ond 
aa, with a view to a complete edition thereof, and it is intended to trark their history as far a= 
possible tack to very early times in Egypt and elsewhere, 

‘There is also begun a comprehensive aystent of archives for the history anil archaeology of the 
‘Nearer Bast, and the staf of the Institute is idertaking oe co-operating: In the publication of documents 
in other collectioas which for financial ox other reasons eausot be locally earried ont. The Oriental 
Lasline of the University of Ohicago, © Beginning anid a Program in The American Journal of Semitic 
Longuoges SXXVTI, 298-828, with many ilastrations, 

“Monar gives su interesting report of his visit to America on the eeension of the Orientalist Congas 
at Roston, when he inepocted the magnificent collections made by Rexseax for Boston nnd. those of Now 
York brought hack by Limon, and was introduced to Tneasteo's scheme (Journal Aviatiqne XT. Ser, 
+. XVII, $30—388). 

Serum hse written an excellent akeleh of Huypfology a+ a bianch of knowlege and research, 
indicating ite purpose and scope aud ite luportant contributions to other branches. He not tajustly 
lnima for Germany, with especial referents to the work of Taree, Bavoseu and Rwoeas, the cbiel share 
jn te development sineo Caaaroraion, bat uot without awarding a full measure of recognition to aebolirs 
in all couutriog, among whom Masrexo “a sayant of the highest order” and Fuwomes Prrare, “whom 
‘ne can Aluost all the founder of Egyptian Archasoloxy " are especially prominent. Die dgypilapicy 
Dosh, Inhalt wnd Beaten diver Wisvenschaft wad Deatecilande Ante an ther Eutwickelwuy (Der Alle 
Oriest 1091), 

‘Preven reviews at some length Scumerum, Berliner Musoumakriey, the work of a popular writer who 
wishes the Eeyptinn Museum and that of the Antiquities of the Nearer Bast at Berlin to exhibit only 
Objects of art and to leave ull the rest (including those which ilustrate the civilisation and histors) 
to spevial collections, Or. Litedeit. XXV, 217—87Y, He has also reviews! Seuives, Sinn snd Aufgaten 
des Berliner: yyptichen Museums, iy XXIV, 295—296. 

‘According to an article-by G. Horr, the Drovetti collection which constitutes the basis of the ‘Turin 
galleries, wns mde in 1816-1820 at Thebes with some acquisitions from Abydos, Memphis snd Tinah 
(oie); it had, reached Leghorn by August 1880. A large number of the papyti, historical, magical etry, 
in fragments, are still inedited but have now tee sorted; they belong, apparently, to the Twentieth 
Dynasty and were probably from Deir elMettnak on the wost batik of Thebes, Le Cellesiont Drovetti « 
& papiek del x, Maso Egisio im Torino, in Rend d. R. Ace. N. dei Lineet 123-188 and 145-149, 

‘Professor Peer has written upon some fallacious arguments in Archacology, The Antiquity of Citation, 
Jeing a plea for wone aliempt to formulate the lace which shovld form the beris of archacolagical argument 
is Journal VEIL, &—12. 

‘Since 1896 Professor Carant has been at work on a very elaborate bibliography of all that concerns: 
‘Auciont=(Pharaonie) Egypt. At the endl of 4914 it consisted of over 20,000 slips, classitiad hy author's 
‘names; by 4940 he nd rearranged them in order of subjects untor more than a thousand headings, 
trrouped however in clases sich as geography, history, and religion, nnd when very large, subdivided chon 
logically. Grovk papytl and Coptic are outsle the sope of the undertaking and therefore are Sucluded 
cay in specinlenses, This bibliography ie deposited in the remarkably rich Egyptological library of the 
ousum, where if i continually being added to and timprovn, a special assistant being employed upon 
it, Subsoriters um invited to sbare in the benefits of the bibliography, and references will be suppliod 
irom it on payment of a small fee, This eiterprise should. prove very useful to others than its originator. 
Une Bibliographic te UEyypte Ancionne (Extt, des Bulletine de la Cl. dex Letiven Aca. roy. de Belgique 1921, 
yp. 687—642, cf. Anqyptus TIT, 194—196). I may here bn permitted to record my debt to M. Carary for some 
Improvements in method in preparing the annual bibliography for the Journal. 

Rorom has given a bibliography of reownt work down 10 1919 Agyplologie (1919) in Zeit, d. Dentchen 
Mergent, Gevall, LXXIV, 80481 

"The Inder de Tower XI—XX of the Annaler du Service des Antipitis de CEyyple, just isa, i= 
on jece of work which will be of the greatest value to afilents, consiting of no les than 
fourteen separate indexes, 


ly designed eards, which will be manifolh 
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Dring the last throe years our Treanuter, Me. W. I. Davrson, hus kept the readers of the dafatic 
Revie informed of recent activities of the Egypt Exploration Society, Sir Ernest Dimon, ete, by: 
series of papers und reviews of recent English ublieations, 

“Lhe Cairo Scientific Journal, of which the last number hai appeared ii 1947, hus resumed publication 
with vol, X. The payers iu tt regard ebiefly economia problems An urticle by K, Tt. Fosnss on the Sioa 
Gasis (dd pp. 1-8) ns an interesting account of the method of cultivating gardens ia that land of 
scanty wates-aupply, aid of ite general economic condition. The present inlubitunts of this onse famous 
“Ousia of Ammow” umuber vbout 3000 souls. 

Dr. Buxceta's compact and excellent guide to the ancient wud modern city of Alexaniria, Aleeandrea 
fad Aejypiam ix now Iss in an English edition, The bibliographies attached to different svetions an 
foobjects of special importance in the muse are an exnmple of the thoroagliess nad utility of the work. 

MM. Joxorr, chief engineur of tho maritime works of Egypt, lin just published a memoir, Le Fort 
de Suez piving an historical wcconnt of the port (dating originally from the 15th evutury) with plans 
for its improvement. (és. prés. dla Soe. Sutanich de Géographis ‘Tore T, 1910.) 

‘Keun reviews Scuwaur, Kalohers, in which South African experience hus suggested conchusious 
regarding the desiccation of the Subira and the history of the Nile Valley, Ancient Byype 1982, 27. 

Dr, Hoite, the Pirretor of the Geological Survey of Egypt, weites on the Egyptian Wildernesr, eoutey 
Yor the most part diftieult to explore and little known even to the nowads, describing the several areas, 
the parallel ridges of Mariat, the coastal dunes of the Delta, the sand dunes of North Sinai, the longi- 
tuifiual dunes of the Eastorn Desert; the character of tle Wester ot Libyan desert of Exypt, the Oases 
the Nile Valley, the Mivaza limestone plateas, the great Antiquity of Egyptian desert erosion, erosion 
effects jn the Ted Sea hills, rain-erosion in aekiat country, the Reel Sea anit its avwociated gulls of Suet 
had Aqaba (these are probably ut the rosit of « crack, but of erosion of an arched portion of the 
arth’s ctust) and the industrial development of the Exyptian willerness, The Geographical Journal 
LVI, 249-276, 

Scuvsaur reviews Luckam, Lougor seus lex Pharuons and Lacuex, L'Egypte Monumentale ot Pitloresque 
in On EieBalt NXV. 100-101, A new work by Lacie, A tracers ta Haute Eyypte; nouvelles Nolet de 
Voyage ix reviewed by’ Canmenrn, Aerypine TI, 362, 

Mise W.S. Beacxsax contribites to Discooory (IIL, 184138) an article on ertilty Bites in Modern 
Egypt as peustied among the women. G. 8. Cou writes Note de disecologie arabe 11, Tecknoleyle de 
a batellerie dic Ni it Dull, Lat, Fe, d’Arch, Or. XX, 4387, and Mossinr and Auveneav, Quelguer moter 
THigire de CExich Boypticnne iu Bult de Cua! Egypte WT, 248, 

.W. Mona's paper ou The Niotic Languages has been the subject of further notes by the autlior 
anil by FW. Taowss in Man XXT, no, 109. 

‘Stacbticnsni, author of The Triles of Northern and Central Kondafin (1912) and of Camel Brands 
ied in Kordofin (1948) has ow publishel A History of the Araby ds the Sudaw in two volumes. ‘The 
fiest volume begins with au account of the now-Arab Inckzrownd of peoples, especially the Nubiuns and 
fnhabitente of Dariur, with some vocabuliries of the Darfur tribes, and, proceeding to deseribe the 
penetration of the Sinan by the Arabs in the later Middlo Ages, couchidos with separate necounts of 
lei existing tribes. The second volume consists chiolly of translatious of and commentaries on the 
fuative historical and genealogical records. Althoogh, unfortunately, nowe of these records arv of amy 
dutiquity, owing probubly tothe jealous destruction of sush documents by the Dervish rulers, they 
fmbody & certain amount of geunine tradition, Reviewed by J. W. Cfxowroor] in Sudan Noles ond 
Records V, 61—61. E 

“Sudan Nodes and Records V, uo, 1—2 contains several uowratcliacologioal artistes of interest to 
Kgypiologists, such as Cuowvoor' on Walding Custos Gu the Nordhera Sudan (pp. 1—28), MacMicuant's 
ou Potery Making (Blue Nile) (pp. %8—38), und Tnowas' note of a remarkublo poseage in Thu Batuta 
(quoted by Sir Saute, Baas) conjeraing the burial of courtiers with a dead King, to Wlustrate Ressxan'y 
discoveries at Keema (p. 57). 





























EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 


Professor Wamansit lini given to the Akademisches Kunstuusenm of Bonn the collection of 
photoggaphie negatives taken by Emoto some Sfty years ago of insetiptions at Piilae, Hifu anit 
‘Phebes, aiid in Nubia ae well as of papyri in museums, ete Or, LiteZeit. NEV, 188, 
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Iu his report Iu tho Compées Zendue of the Académie dex Inscriptions, 1921, 308316, M. Lacav 
informs us that he lus visited the temples under his charge Iu Lower Nubia, ‘The Tittle Roman temple 
it Tafah lias collapsed and must be entirely rebuilt on muotber site, sie from the ziver, At Phiive the 
gato of Hadrian lus given way tut ean easily In reconstructed, At Aswaw the great uaflulsbet obelisk 
is being cleared by Excrusicn and ulready « length of 86 metees (110 fort) his bees expore, greater 
tun any hitherto Known. At Thebes the sarcophagus of Hatshepmat ax quoet-cousort, discovered by’ 
Casren, has heen lowered down the cliff by Banana and taken to the Cairo Musium, At Karnak three 
columns of the tewple of Khous must bo repaired; Pirie, who hue worked iu Persia and Syria, his 
tiocu appointed to the post left vueant by the Tamented death of Laoxass, and the publication of the 
Phun and of other architectural work is to bo pushed forward: one new discovery tine been made, of 
stuircuse and chasubors of constrvction in the Jett Nand tower of the yroat Fiest Pylon. At Denderah, 
te Birth House hss bows completely cloared and the plan of two colouuaded courts in froat recovered; 
thove tad beet razed to tho ground wid much of the material employed In building » Christian basltien 
Ib the site; the positious, however, of both walls nnd eolimus ean be restore! from the urchltoct’s 
Grigiual mnrkiuyn on the pavement. ‘The roof of the temple was aloped to carry off stormwater to 
three gargoyles, Lareuya hus boot orcuplad With the memoir on the tomb of Petosiris at TAnah. At 
Saqqarah the Dirovtor iu consultation with Fuxvw hus desided to investignte successively the temples 
‘aad approaches of ull the royal pyramids, beginning with that of Tati. At tho same tinw mastaba-tonibe 
fare to be investigated entire, ot merely the tomb chapels; as a beginning the eastern wn southwet 
faves of the tomb of Kagemni have been cleared with most lutoresting results, The exterior Ik seulptures 
tho tomb-pit, twenty metres diep, rude (0 # decorated chanber iu whieh the sarcophagus Iny with 
remmius of rick funerary equipment, Many small tombs of the Midle Kington slso with tation ant 
felue hove been Taid bare in the proces of clearing, At Beuha a tomb of a priest of the mare tiloon 
ff Atliibis of Grek period bus been found, the great sarcophagus built into a volid many of wasonry 
‘on the surface, Prom Telleel-Yahudtyel a numbor of owish stelae inscribed 4n Grovk have boon obtuined 
fof the aye of Augustus, 

Inn goneral account of Egyptian burial custome, Manno yives some particulars of tw wseayationy 
fof the Thaliam Arcbacologivnt Mision under Semarawcas in and about 1914 at Gan, Thebes wit 
Gebeletn, nnd summarizes the revults of bis own reyoarehes as anthropologint attacliil to the Mission 
or (wo years, Ler Néeropoter dgyptiennes ot lex foullen de la Mision Archélogique Waliewne tt Aunales de 
OU abversté de Grenoble XXXM, 300-492, 

Mero. Dr. Mesomen rolitnet to Egypt on Jui 81vt 1982 to coutinww the wxeavations whlch Ie 
waiotant Mr. Deine thal boo earrylig of at Kubsblya, "The work on the wouthern wit thy Hortheen 
groupe of pyramids i now fished, and is well advanced ou tho western group, fn the plain, Boston 
Muscum of Pine Arts, Bullen SX, 24, 

“Alem, Tu tho dewrt ten milos north of tho pysumids of Mero, two reservoirs, a lator (7) well 
the plitform of a auvall temple euticoly roined, and a cemetery in which, axe the remains of w large 
rootungolar atructire which may mark « tomb, Avonsox and Dowax, ‘Alem, a Meroitic sie in Sudan 
Noles and Records V, 39-46. 

Paras, ‘Tho socood instalment of the results of the Oxford exvavations of 1910—1012. with ylaun 
fant other illustrations, is preceded by m sketch of the history: of Nubia from the OM to the New 
Kingilom, ‘The finds of this period comprised a Nubian “O-group” evmetery: (dating butween the Old 
‘and the Middle Kingdotn), un Egyptian Fort of the Middle Kingglom, and sovernl New Kingdom temples 
including one to Hathor of Abesbck: uni the temple and post of Seltep-enter, built by Tut'aukh-aman. 
Some Egyptian inseriptions come from further south at Berra aud like those of Faras are published in 
full. The complete records wil be deposited ia the Ashmolean Museum. Guixvres, Oxford Breacations in 
Nubia in Liverpool Anvale of Archaeology VIL, 66—104, 

Kubamteh, A lengthy review of Jusnan's reports Friadhife von Bt Kubanieh-Siid und Bl-Kubanich- 
Nord in the Dentachrifien ot tho Vienna Academy, is by Navuuix in Hee, Archdodepique XIV, 188, 

EL-KAb, Taying already deseribed the walls of the town Somers Ctanme elaborately describes tlw 
Aianple remains, expecially those of the two great temples, Yhut of Amenophis 11 impinging on the ancient 
tomple which waa rebuilt in tlw Saite period. HI db and ite Temples is Journat VI, 16—40, 

‘Thebes. In Roneyni drte VT, 1—4, Sourarameies hus desribed the excavution of the tomb of 
Nha’ ia 1006, according lo the Americon Journal of Archuestegy XXV, 68, 
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‘The Egyptian expedition of the Metropolitan Muscum in 1920—21 investigated « pyramii-platform 
ff tho Bloventh Dynasty (which Wnxoce lind recognised in 4014) buneath the efits in a yalloy: bebiud 
the Tiameceurn, together with tombs oF the same period, but obtainal little result, the Dest Sui befng 
Aires fie coffiue and the well prowrved New-Kinysiom mummy of « charioteer, x lony-hearted foreiguer 
Iucled with his whip, Hut great rewant was obtained hy the ingwutlons discovery of the burial pits of 
{wor qureus of the Eloyenth Dynasty (oun a more child named *Cat”) beneath the pavement of the 
Mentholp temple ab Dir et Bahari; these ylekted the splendid seulptured nnd palutel sarcophagges of 
‘Aushait, ier beautiful wooden coffin, some necklases eal other remains Wistocx, tn the Bgyption 
Bupeiltien 1920-21, 29-88 (ulltin for Nov, 1921), with many illustrations, 

Phe chief work of N.de G, Davies for the Tylus Memorial Fund ye the copying of the tomb of 
Noforhotpo (No. 49), a mont interesting monument, known to the early explorers Wut now it very ful 
feoudition, It dates Isom the reign of Ay atl is one of two tombe nt Thebes subsequent to AkKeuaton 
ities low strongly the iniluence of his xtyle ( pp 19—28), 

‘iru we Four prints 6 oiriowe sveord of hor visit to ‘Thebes ku 1870 whew objets were olfered 
fo tir father for purchase by the dealer Eowsx Suir, whieh may hye belonged to the great Mul of 
Toyal niuimmion, A Rewiniocence of a Povaiiliy tx Bulletin of tho Motr, Mur, XVI, 192—198, 

‘Phe Survey. of Kuypt hi determined sevurately the waimuth for tho axis of the temple of Karnak 
making the late Sir Nowwax Lackeas’s thoory conceruing its intention imoposbe. Rienantn, Sole on the 
“Age of the great temple af Avmon at Karnak ae determined by the Orientation of te Aix (Survey of Wyyite 
Payer No, 36), Soo Major Lion's note upon it in Jowrnal VII, 220, 

Balabish. Mr. Wainwuiowr’s memoir is reviewed by Peer in Discovery TUL, 110-142, nnd by 
Wamsciasin in Or. Li.rZeit. XXV, 8834, 

‘Abydos. Work on two yroupe of raves of the Finst Dynasty eonnooted with royal fombes tho 
“Oairelon" is attributed to the Middle Kingdom on the growl of tho myateriniy vest in it an ie 
wondered to have loon entirely mibterrancan but above tho water level of thowe remote day's Parkin, 
‘Not ac Newco in Ancient Bypt 1088, 30-82, ‘Thy burials, apparvntly of wouetiers stain wt thn deuth 
Of the King, are miomarily deyeribed by Prof, Perna in Man XX, No, 74, 

Tell el-Amaraa. Superpowd oors jn the houses, w workmen's village ow & hixbor level wntouchul 
by white wate, and dedications to Tals, Ammon ati the god Shod, were amon the prlucsl resilts at 
the trvt season's work, Peer, Becveations at Tol l-dmarun In Jowrnal VU, 16186, of fd. In Man XX, 
Xe. 84 In tho meond season the workinen's villagy Waa thoroubly Investigated, also the hoyse of the 
vialor Nukht in the anain city, a tomple wt Hoye Qandil which was still in wae tn the Twentieth Dynasty, 
Jil remiins of w mmall polio st Hawata tv which the queen's gnro and name ht nen alteced to 
hoas of her eldest daughter. Woouuer, il, in Journal VIII, 48—82, ‘The famous Mycenaean potsherds 
fare prominent ia both reporte and appear to bo truly of the dato of Akhenatoa. 

ele. Note of Dr, Bracwaar’s work of 1920—21 on w tomb of Dynnsty VE, Journal VIL, 216, 

‘Almas, A summary of tds with obony statietter and coffin of Poor, Pernin, Discoverien at 
Herakleopolis in Ancient Egypt 192, 69-09, 

Lisht, ‘The New York excovations hers wore resunist ator ix youre interval in 1920, at the 
pyramid of Amenemmes 1, clearing the remaining western side, The burfal-phaete of the princewes hl 
Poon eowpletely plundeced ont, ‘The pysannid temple shows m change of plan and rafuction of sales 
Docks anuiptiend for tho original scheme wore uss! in fonnuations for the Inter, presenting: & serious 
robles. ‘The bufldfug stone Hhroughout wns largely deriv from mastabas of the OM Kingsowy within 
Theo veuturiew of its completion a thorough plundering’ of thw pyramid and its nccropatie began, oul 
tk village sprang up whieh yielded to the vxcavators Interesting objects ant hous-plins, A foundation 
‘lopost of the pyrumid wns found, « plaqie tn it giving the pyramid a nome different rom tho usual 
tne, Fragments were fount with the names of king Khety of Dyn. 1X and of Kbenzer who may. be 
Miteityted to Tigi XIV. Mace in Terrunoa'e report of the Agyption Expedition for 1920—L081, yp. 5—19 
[im Part 11 of Balt Metrop. Aus, New York, Nov. 1921). 

Memphis. A careful restoration in coloure by Baxne of he Throne Room of Merenpiah discovers 
fn 1917, i desctibed by CLS, PEismen] in the Murwwn Journal (Philalolphia), pp. 90—84, ‘he building 
Tio been destroyed lu a great conflagration, tat tho bed of ashes and rubbish tual bern left undisturbed, 
preserving the walls to a considerable hight, 

‘Mexandria, The latest report of the Museuin by Dr. Breet i¢ a substantial volume containing: 
ocounts of excavations at the Serapeum and in the necropolis of Pharos, illustrated with theve plans 
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sand sevontoon large photographic plates ot buildings, tombe wind. nutiquities (appended fy a catalogue ot 
the archaeological library which is of geowing: importaner), Man, l'Alecandrie, Rapport our to marche du 
Service du Musie pendant Cexercive 119~1920. 

‘A collection of fifty-four maps and plane of Alexaudria is pubtishei by Joxpar, begionius with 
cone from a Vatican MS, of Plolemy of 1478, the text being of 1018, the next of 1879, after whieh date 
they follow in quick stiepessiot to 1920, Tn the first "Pompey’s Pillar” appears us the sqpulchrum Pompei 
with w snadl building gorehod upon its wide enpltal! ‘The city was then enclosed within strong walls 
fou the mixinland, uot extending to the Heptartndium. Adas Historigae de fa Ville des Porte @’Alesundrie 
Turns, writing Oonmentairer aur Clas Historique, besides interesting notes on those hore gathered together 
‘sugyests many additions that might le advantageously, male to the collection. On pp. 68—T1 he deals 
With the map of the submerged constructions on the north of the Inland of Pharoe, He dishelieves altogether 
in the existence of harbour-worky on that exposed aldo, anil eotislders that the remarkublo remain disco 
‘vered here sire sittteloutly explained by a passage im Josephin (ell, Sul, 1V, 614) whieh may sean that 
the island year completly surrounded by trong ata valle to defend itagainat the violence of (he waYens 
Ahle Is reviewed by Busoors (Lull, Soe, Arch, WAlexandeie, 18, 88—$4), who admite the attrwetiventen of 
the explanation. 

Tathmus of Sex, fu tho coutiauation of his Noter, Cuts writes on Moses’ Welles Shishor, whieh 
he would identify with Shur and with Zara aaa city, aot a river or canals Taeasarte identided with 
Fagts; +The Walls of the prince” (Anbushea) = Zar, a very long but not very: satisfactory section; 
te alao gives the plin of au Arqb Jorteess enclosing two wells (modern GimuelClymia) war Sex, and 
‘in interentlnge plan of the ruins of Tell o:Atuskiotuh (*Pithomn") a afte now wnfortunsately much orupied 
Dy gardows and houses, aud therefore difficult to explore. Budl de Wind Br. XVII, 107—197, 














PUBLICATION OF TEXTS. 

ac Brom sites in Egypt &e, 

Philnes Important and careful review by Srimaxsasne of W. Max Mota, Kyptolagical Reveareher 11 
the bilingual Trorees of Philae in Or. Lit-Zeit, XXV, 308-810, 

‘Batu. ‘The yubllontion of the temple begun many years axe by Roommoxters aul interrupted by 
‘ile oath tn 2808 tas been continued by Cassixay who tive now’ both completed the tirit volume by the 
Jee of supplementary plates wud a useful index of ties of scenes, aad at Hi ame timo Anlabed the 
wud volume of which he himself jasied fet faseloulo an far buck us 1497, ‘This complotor the 
pubioation. of the interior of the great block of chambers rovnd the sanctuary ws for aw the sicond oF 
Hyportyle; but an enormons amount of sculpture and inscriptions remains to be treated and 
‘ior material existe (nthe colletions of squeezes in. Paris, M. Cuansunar, 
however, will continue the work we soon ax opportunity ovcurs, Le Tenple d'Rdfon publi én eatowo, 
tome 11, 1897—1918—1990, 

‘Thebes. The Toni of Anifober by Davin Ie reviewed by Wanssissas iu Or. LitZait. XXV, 0961, 
by Fauna who translates the tnrper's songs, following Gunx's interpretation, tu deyypeve 1, 105108, 
and ly Wrioate, iu Jourwat Royal Avintie See. 1921, 002—000, 

Abydos. Stolu of Dyn. XIX, found by Gansraxa and now tn Brugsels, with hy 
Osiris; oluborutely edited by Srucians, La Stile de Mot in Ree, de ‘Trav. XXXIN, 13—14, 

Saqudrab. Mastaba (D.2) of Ka-emeremt of the Fifth Dynasty, now in Copenhagen exept uno 
wall in the Cafro Museutn, completely edited in photogeapin nnd nit copies by Mise Mocksabs, Le 
‘Mastaba. Epyptien de la Glyplothiue Ny Carlhery; reviewed by Weranixncs, Or. Lit-Zeit. XXV, 908, 

‘The rent edition of the Suygdrul-Pyrumlictexts by Suite, Die altiyptischen Pyranidenteste wach 
den Poyierabtrichen und Pholographion idee Berliner Musouns new herousgegrben wad erindert, his been 
Ccontiuiied ufter a juuise of twelve years by the iene of the third volume with  prompect of w fourth 
to follow soon, ‘Tho ret two volumes contained the elaborately revised copies of the texts, in parullel 
lines seheee they repeated each other, aul references to the sources authorising rtoration of iniperfoet 
posayes, ‘Thanks to American Gnancia) help procure by Professor Busasrep aud Dr, Eumex Profesor 
Secu’ murvellously eaxeful and sebolarly work could be proceeded with, oo a leas extensive seule indowd 
than wis originally intetded, hut itis to be hoped withoat grest dimiaution of positive value, The new 
volume contains the eritial apparatus for the text (including nots of numerous aud important eoereet om 
by the aucient iuscribers); the description of the position and condition of the iuscriptions in detail on 
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tho walle of the chambers aod posmuges; and finally a most necewary and most convenient enuicordance 
Of tho various wumberings of texts and lines, according to Masrsao's edition, the walkposition, Scuacs’s 
fndox and Serwe ‘The next volume ts to deal with the epigraphy of the texts, It would wppear that 
Aravilatfon ond philological and other comomentarles are still far off, Ara longa, eile bresie 


b, From Museum, ete. 

Calo. Tranwript into hieroglyphs aud thorough analysis of a very finportant- papytis of actorte 
OF the royal oweshold ut ‘Thebes in Dyn. XITL whieh has been the subject of several stuitien in forsmer 
‘years, Scuanrr, Bin Rechunupebuch dex Riniglichon Hofes aus der 13. Dynaatie (Papyrus Boulag Nr. 18) in 
Geke. fg. Spr NUL, 31—88 and 19*— 946%. 

Genova, Stela of the reign of Sescatris HIT, of Ameny, Navitue, Mélanger pw. par la Soe. acl da 
Mvaée 1622, pp-3—83 tho stola of his son Sisatet at Ble was publlabed by the ssme seolar in 1919 
(Arch, Suites d'enthropolayie générale TL, 200-205, 

Strasbourg. Traneript of a Ramessido osteucon concerning the tagieal baling power of Horus 
which ia referred to by Diodorus but i rarely aentioned on Egyptian monuments, Srreoeuseno, Horus 
(Re drat tn Zeit f- dy. Spr. LN, 0-71, 

Brussels, Heview of Seatac, Le Pupyrus de Neferrenpet by Waxsaissat in Ors Lal-Zeit, XXIV, 160, 

Copenhagen. Miss Mooksars's fuscriptions Niéroplyphiquer du Musée Nationale de Copenhague, 
rovlewed by Wamsvxaxs in Or. Lit-Zeit, XXIV, 207. 

“London, The aixth part of Hieroglyphic Texte from Hayplien Slelar, ete jn the British Murewm con 
taining Atty Tithographie plator with descriptions by Hast. "Tho monuments sthistrated range from the 
‘Thin Dynanty to the Ninetwoath aod include thy scenes and inseriptions of the mastabe of Uraren-Ptah 
of Diyn. ¥, fraymonts from Deir el-Baari anit stelae trom Abyitos 

‘Stela 107 of tho British Musoum, belonging to nn official of the reign of Sevastels T, Is translated 
nd diseieed by Monet, On it Antof enumerates his own vietuow diaplayed in the audience hall of He 
Vialoe under whom We hell a peluoipal post; At iMlustentey the Hxyptian ideal at that time for the 
Fonbuet of an offcwe of tho court towards the various typen of supplinuta, Za Profession de foi wn 
mugtatrat sour ta XLD™ Dynustie in Cinguantenaire de UEvole pratique den Hautes Biwder pp. 75—8 














Miscellaneous, 

VaAition with dotailod commentary of a eutious religious text found on x few monumonts of the 
‘nwollth, Kiphtewnth and Twonty-rixth Dynastioe accompanying the Table of Offerings. IL te a hymn to 
Nefortom und. hin flower (as Was ral pointed out hy Proesor Nayruux) ant was evidently to be 
recited during the performance of the ritual of offorings Kim, Bin alter Giterignnue ale Ragleitext sw 
Onfertaje hw Zeit J. dg, Spr. LVM, 92-120. 

Serie hion Tngox! an edition of some Kunerary. spells conceruing the knowloge of the souls of 
‘certain sacred places, ‘They are found ax a connected gronp on cottine of thw Midile Kingstom ant mot 
‘of them survived in some disorder w+ caps 107-100 und 111—116 of the Hoole of the Dowd. This 
‘ultion lathe reat of Savin’ study swith four pupils aud eollaborntors;. the portion now publishost 
Ccompelirs a gonoral title, found only in the Siddle Kingelon To know whit Thoth knows of «alex 
ards (?) to koow wach temple, aud to be a spisit im th nvoropotie” and the set four spells, vie: 
fhe of D, cup. 118, the Spirits of On; mpl concerning the Spirits of the Newmoon festival, fount only 
Jn M. Ke; and B.of D, opus 114, 116, the speits of Mlermopotia, Vew of tho MK, coffin texts aro ax 
Spot available but the spells vary sreatly at different periods throgh corruption and conseuent changes 
Hhente tha apparates ertcus an commentary are vey elaborate, Die Spriche fir dow Kennen der Steen 
der helen Orte in Zeit f. dg. Spr. IU, 18 

Tnecriptions of un official of Athribia (2) on ® very large scarab of Inpis-liml, and of m targ0 
Iistovieal seacub of Tuthmiosls LV, Caassiwar, Bee, de Trav. XXXIX, 110. 

Sich of a goteral Jemi of the Heracloopolite period, whowe operations extended “from Tower 
Nubia to Cunopus;" Attax, The Story of an Egyptian Polttician in Amer. J, of Sem, Lang. XXXVIT, 55—63, 

















Tieratic: papyrus of the Roman period belonging to the setles published in Tsmitmmr's Que won 
ous flewisne, elaborately: published by Sexzsmus, Un Papyrus funérnive we bnae dpoqwe aux muster roy 


du Cinguantenaive de Bruxeller in Ree, de Trav, XXXTX, 25—A8. 
feel 
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Edition of 88 demotis texts from munumy eKetonage ford wt Ghordn wo Mass, Nye dating 
rom the pre-Ptolomaie age, the rest {com Philuletphuis to Kucegetes; their condition ts ln uwaetal very 
‘poor, but the Inbour of editing has been woll rewarded by the novelty of their contents, Sorraf, Papyres 
Néwotiqves le Lille, tome 1, reviewed hy Gasreten, Journal VIN, 0-211 Cacounrm, Aegypinr TIT, 
2832, 


HISTORY. 


‘The veletan Heyplologist Wasornasn ha written a systematic hundbook, admirably compact, of the 
colture of Ancient Eeypt with a fow Mlastrations, full Bibliographieal references aul index, all eontannd 
fi bot 480 pages; It mould Je ost uaoful both Co rpectaints'and to. others, Das Alte iggpten, roylowo 
by Mion Meunar in Maw NXT, No, 42 ond by Piven in J; oye Asati Soe. VOB1, 600, 

Cars, Lee Originen de te Chilinaton Jyptienne ix reviewed by Waxsernant in Or, Lit~Zait. XXIV, 
and by Znuxme in L'Anchropotopie XXXT, 195—136. 

‘Peauavcn, Cronologia Byisiana verifeatnaatroncmivanveie ix review (walavonratty) by Rowr, Or, Lite dat 
XV, 75, 

Taawanvellaver reviews Roncwanor, Die Annaten und die sidiohe Feslapuny dee Alten Ieihen, cone 
eibuting somo vonirmatory erldence for his chronologieal system from tho Kborx Calendar, Zur lesten 
Aygiachen Chromalepie hn tio XV 4, 200—202. 

Savet. The Dale of the Miidle Hpire in Anctont Brypt 1021, 102-108 (with note hy the Kaltor), 
{quoter two alabaster vases In the Louyre, ane of which is of a form well known In Dyn. 3%, henrlog, 
Tespertively the names of Ruma, son of Sargon of Akkad, about 2600 a, ¢, and of Nuram-Sin w little 
Tatery he also teloee ton atald of potest Sargon of Amur in 2180 v, ¢ who claime to havo 
conquered Eyypt, 

TPinran, who himself wrote a brief study of tho period nearly twonty years ago, writes « tony. au 
important review of Wert, La Fin du Moyen Empire Byyption in Or, LitoZeit, XXV, 102—109. Unlike 
Weitiy, bo linge to tho feagmente of tho Turin Papyrur ns a trustworthy sourve for the order of tho 
reigns Ta this confused time, Te botioyes that ducing most of it Ruypt. wae divided into several Kinjglomsy 
fal that the Turin papyrus ropreseatel, probably, the tradition of Lower Fgypt, which Hf it took fn 
tho Toeal kings, Antef, Selekemsaf, ole, of Thebes, woukl have added them only nx an appendix to the 
Lower Egyptian series; and shows that these ‘Thebans do not oscur in their proper chronologieal pls 
in the papyrus, te among the Sebekhotpe of Dyn. XII Pamux endeavours to put together the litthe 
Hat oun be ascertained from the existing mutorinl reyaeding the history of the time 

Witty on the atrongth of Ganooxne and Ges edition and version of the Carnarvon tablet in the 
Journal, vocousiders the position of Kamosl, the war with the Hykios and tho lyuaity of Avatls, Kamae 
Ue Thess lor oie thibaina, ee Antaiqnen en Eyypte & ta dyuanie dex Ayopt ta veile dw Nowcek Hnpire 
in Cinyuantonaire de (Bs, pr. de Mantor Bader 28—11, 

Gacvmen, Lev File Ropar de Kowoh ele personnel odtustratif de Cihiopie in Hee, de Trav, XXXU 
170-247, supplements Professor Itesnt's article In Journal VT from hi large bibliographies! collet 
(one viveray, Pact THY, ig adied is No, 19 on donbthul muthority, in the reign of Tamooe IV, and at 
the end in Dyn, XXTL A eertain Onorkon-‘ankl, who seen to have been vievroy), ond eriticiaoe an 
fuinplfie Teenxaw'e paper in many directions, 

Serie bas written an jinportant paper ow ARhwoatan in whieh bo argues that 

4. In the Now Kingdom there waa a very distinct tendency’ to reduce the old. multiplicity: of gots 
originating: chlo from local fetish worships) tow few types'of commie deities or of deities eonnectat 
vith the family of Orie in the Tellopolitan Ennead; Amenholp TV crowned tbe movement by: eombioliyg 
The powers of wll in the Siigod, ‘The cartouchos of Aton occur in two forms; the older one muxt be 
frauslited “Livell Re“TTori of the two horizons, who rejoices in the horizon, in Mis name ax Sh, which 
in AMten;" thr later ono, adopted soon after Akhonaton’s eighth year, runs:—Liveth Re" the rulce of 
the two horizuna, who rejires in the horizon, his unm a4 Futhor of Te’ who hath eome (back) ae Aten, 

‘2. The colbration of a Jubilee ‘by Akhenston, apparently beture his wventh year, agrees with 
colbr evidance to show that he wns not a eM at hin accession, Probably ln was not few than 42 yenre 
ld when hip died, ‘The amunimy: that was found in le cola at Thebes accompanied by other relies 
faved from hie fasily tomb at I Amarnt, seem to:be of some young person buried before the sith 
Fear ot his reign, Bailrdge si: Gevcichte Amenoplie TV. in Nachvichew ofthe Gttingen Gos 1. Wiesensch, 
(PuiL-Miat, 1) 1981, 101—100, 
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Fvceisvce points out that the titles of the prince Pre™mwese(snereten) on is sarcophagus 
from Teracleopolis indicate that hn was helr to the throne, Probably he was the son and heir of Sethos 1 
Hho-was eventually replaced by Ramesten LL. The Sarephogus of PaRamerve lu Ancient Egypt 1922, 0—18. 

‘Smecxuunmo polite out that Potosiris, the high priest of Thoth at Hermopolis, whore eautital 
shtine ond tomb wore excavated in 1920 by Leranyne, may with great probability be identifint with 
Potosiria tho philovopher meationed by: Pliny and other Greek and Toman writers: ‘The tomb belongs 
‘appeokinately to the time of Alexander and was an object of Greco-Rayptian pilgrimagesin the secon 
euntary % ¢, when the cult of the wise men Trothes ani Amenophis also came into prowsiuenes. "The 
Philosophior ie waid to have lived under King Nechepwos, who may have Iwen ane of the petty Kings at 
the mad af the Persian rule and not the Nechepror who appears among the founders of Dyd. XXVI. 
Potoattlc of Hermopolis evidently had a good alare in wolooming. the Greske “deliverers” and untneally 
Nis tainory Would have beet honored by’ them, Tk ke to be hoped tint the {ult publication of the tomb 
wiky give furthwe evidence of his pecwuality and curcer, ive newe Spur der Astrologen Petorris in 
Sitmmnpsberieite 192%, of the Hnldallerye Academy, 

"The mame sehiolie discusses tho relationship of tho three texts of the decrees of Rosetta. and Canopite 
fant concludes that the substanor of the deerees was probably fest proposd hy the privsts in denetie, 
Tuk that they wore deatted jointly by a Greck ani n native priost; thoroalter tie Greok was the 
onting text, but tho three versions are hy no mens Titeral translations of 1, each having pointe of 
differance trom both of thn athors. Das Verhilonie der gricehiechen wn dgyptichen erie iu dew sweleprachigen 
Dekroton wou Rose wnd Kanopne (Papyrus Tht Heidelberg, Sehrift 6). Ho fuls ina Serapeum-stela 
copied tor Haevnuovr, n date of the Altenuth your of Ptolomy XT, “while he was with tho army in 
Poremn (Velusinm)s" Bin hiloriachee Datu aur der Zeit dev Ptolenaior XI. Alexandros in Zeit. fu Ay 
‘Shr. LVI, 69; aud transtaton the Snseriptions on a statue from Derdoral of Pamenches, whi wae 
Drobably governor (epistrategus) of tho Thwbais and high prlewt of many divinithe in the time of 
Krguntis, adding n Hist of Plolrmaie and Monwn strato known hithorto trom Ryyptian texts, Der 
Stratege Pansenchen, ib, 889%. 
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vsustn gives a digest of the main points of Eusior Sxrrw’s theory Uhat favention dos not repon 
Iuett, Rjyptexpectatly boing the how of inventions which spread avr the world, with eriteal remarks 
fant turther iMluatratious, Zen théoree ole fa Ciitaation pricotumBienna ot lex dhdart aot Suith in 
LAwdropolgie SXXII, 98198. 

Whe late Professor Giorympa-Roaarens, & propos of Caraer, Les Origines da lx Clvilieation Kayptionne, 
estates his views on the rices eonstituting the ancient Hxyplians, distinguishing an Eehloplin popslation 
Ol Upper Egypt feom x Meliverravenn-Libyan population of Lawer Egypt: elvilisation developed mong 
{lie Lette, wh rupresented the southernmost extensfon of the ancient European ences. he Actual State 
Wf the Quertion of the yout ancient Bnyptian Populations in Hareard African Soudiea TH, B—T. 

Buropes ‘The fret volume of Sit A. J, Bvawy, The Paloct of Minor at Kasson, vovers the ages of 
Iinbltation OF Chowan from the nootthie strata Danedtl the palace»— qual in depth £0 all the subsequent 
Uspaits—down tothe end of Une Ale Minoan whieh is contemporary, with the Lykso» peri in Kyat 
‘Tee Ineribed Egyptian objects sro fyored, namely the Middle Kingom rtatustte of User in diorte 
Arilh ite diffult inseciption, found ta the palnor associated with pottery of tho second halt of Middle 
Minoan {t-—this is disused at p, 266 et wojq.; and the alabaster Tit of a targe unguent vase Invern! 
wiih the name of the Tiykxon Klngr Sowoserenre’-Khyun, ubout 1668-1700, telonging to the frst halt 
wrathidln afiooan TH, aud bearing witness according to Sir Arthur to renewed Intercourse ot Crete 
ind Byype under Khyn's stad rule (yp. ot sega), this intercourse probably having been conduct 
Targely by way of the ancient port of thy Inland of Pharos (pp. 294 et yyy!) but ate above p. 206 
rechndetiy Tornuc. The influence of Huypt at Cuomus is visible ot the eurliet Minoan prod in 
the prewnoe of a Predynuitic Byyptian stove vase at the junction of tho uoaithie and ehalolithle 
Uoponitay a meander patiorn le found in Ryyptian venls of the Sntermoiate peried between Dyn. VI 
Ted Nii related fo that on geabi of the easly Minoan poriod, aud in the Twelfth Dynasty, Mille 
Sfinoan If ware ie found in Kaypt cortesponting to the discovery: in Crete of the abovementioned 


1 Homanru, however, in a roview in the Geyraphioat Journal LX, 220-821, doubts the possibitity 
fof the remuias discoverel on the north of the Island representing « harbour, 
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Egyptian statuette, ‘The dating of the wonderful civilisation of Cnosus at prevent depends maluly on 
xgptian synchronism, 

‘THa. ceviews Haxsroanca, Tylizwe ib Cépoque minseniie in Journal VII, 208108, 

Onn famous Hydria of the sixth eeutary {tom Caore there is a Tively repremutation of the 
Trerenlos-Busiris legend, the figures ani dress showing direct acquaintance with Egypt. Te anaster who 
pintad it roomy to have been faopited too In-pert by representations. npon Egyptian temples in which 
the Pharaoh easries off to his war chariot a bundle of prisoners tucked under his rm; fn ke version 
the Greek artist of course trns the tables upon the Egyptians. Two examples of the Egyptinn. motit 
are figured to illustrate the point, ove from the smalptures of Sotho T at Karnak the other trom w late 
(Macedonian?) frazment in Werlin, No. 9426, Mara, Zur Wiener Husiris-Vave itt Jabrinch dD. Arch. Tat. 
XNXVY, 111 

‘The Etruwean text on linen Manila of au Egyptian mummy ie the subject of elaborate investigation 
by Lasres, Segyio di tradusione delle Meade etrusche ili Agram in Rendic. d. Acc, dei Linets, Set. V, vol. 80, 

Tenout Lav Ieornedly traces thn iailuenes of the Kzsptian goddess Mu'at on the early Hellenistic 
conceptions of Dike, and of the twit Ma'ts, a-AQ'ay In Egyptians, Ni i tion oF 
the Carpentras stela (which be would asia to the early Ptolemaic age), on the Nemesis goloses; 
‘aut vonsidors that the Phoeninians resident ia Egypt at a somewhat earlier date, by. some, curious 
prefereace, adopted into their names that of the are Egyptian god Shes. Dieiuiée Fgyptienner chez 
les Greer et les Skwiten in Cinguantenatre de TEe. pr. dee Hanice Bader, 271288. 

Asla, De Mosoax contributes to L’Anthrepolagie a long, illustrate, study of prehistoric and early 
Egypt, De Clytuence axiatique sur CAfrique 2 Coripine de ta Cicilisation éqypticnne, vomparing expecially 
tule early productions of Elam: in regard to the people, palacoliths, neolithic products, lauguaye, Writing, 
fiottery, Z'duthe, XXNT, 185-888, art, the eylindrieal seal, architecture i, 428—468, agriculture, fauna, 
rictale, deities, burials, chronology: #, XXXII, 89—65, ‘The couchusion that the civilisation of Fxypt 
was brought ftom Asia by Sumero-Accadian invaders who found the country ina purely neolithic 
tage and introduced Ue nse oF metals, establishing their own kingdom tn Lower Egypt. The natives 
eventually turn on their teachers ani, proceeding from Upper Kzypt, drove them out and united the 
Two Landa, 

Laxonow writes on The Barly Chronology of Sumer avid Boypt tend the siolinviier én thle eulture, 
Arguing that Naram-Sin 2795 xn. «. borrowed lkis syetom of dating by events from Egypt in the time 
of the Second Dynasty, he obtains ® synchronism from which the date of Menes may be plana abont 
3000 n, ¢. ‘The exceptionally artintio sculpture of Naram-Sin also sugeests a sprcinl counexfon with 
Baypt at that time, Int Magan and Melibbe, whick he conquers aud the names of which were Inter 
apilied to Raypt and Ethiopia, in thow days were lorated on the Persian Gull. The prehistorke art of 
Kyypt thows remarkable points of contact with thit of early Sumeria, especially in the design fovmd 
co yulettes of a trve hotwern two animals, The lnifr-handle of Gobel el“Atake hax many points of contact, 
‘the hero (not Gilzamish, however) in Sumerian dress who dominates two ons, the two dogs watehing 
bin like those who Watch Ktan, Laxapox also finds equivalents in Sumerian pictographe for some ot 
the pottery marks from the Royal Tombe at Abydos This paper displays thy enormons advance made 
to the chronclogy und the secession of the enrly dynusties of Babylonia throngh recent finds of 
ists of Kings. Journal VI, 183108, 

Heeynt discoveries Inve thrown sel light on the myth of Marduk. Astisr in Assyria wna the 
Manluk of Babylouia and to Marduk was attached an npithet Asari. The Tatcolumn of Osirin may be 
vonnected with the sacred colar (?) of Ashut in the winged disk which is represented on Assyrian seals 
fond sculptures. The common source of Ashur-Mardul: and Osiris may perhaps be sought in Syria, Stusay 
Surrm, The Relation of Marduk, Ashur and Ovirie in Journat VII, At—14, 

Aduna, Large black granite statuette of “the aurse Satsnetro," found about 1862. TE, E.WLauoox), 
An Boyptian Statwette from Asia: Minor (with figure) in Bull, Metrop. Mus, XVI, 208-210, 

Carchemish. {1 Curchemish, Teport on the exeuvotions at Jerablur on behalf of the Titish Mura, 
Part 1 Phe ‘Toon Defencen, Me. Wootuxy considers that the fousdation of the city in neolithic times 
TWelongel to a different rice from the Hittites. The Hittites came in with the Brine Age when pottery 
vas made on the wheel, not Inter than 1750 mc. aud probably much earlier. To them i due a ring 
Wall round the citadel, attributed to the “Early Hittite” period, The “Mille Hittite” period. saw the 
enclosed area vaxly enlarged and mach sculjture and inseription added; it lasted to baat 1200 a6. 
when 2 flood of invaders from the north overthelne it. The "Tate Iittite” period is n term intended 
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+ to rover the whole time trom the rebuilding of Carchemish to its destruction by Nebueliadnersar in 
AL nc. Down (0 1200 it hail presumably been subject to the Hittite Empire cenized at Pteria ou the 
Halys Therealter it was independent of Asia Minor, though Gully more or less subject to Amyria aud 
Egypt. The Egyptian hol upon it wae brief, beginning with Necko and ending with Apries;, Mr. Wooutsw 
il hie companious however found clear teaver of this ooeupation in sealings of Necko and u seal of 
‘Apries; und relies of the strugsle which euded it, ia a Greek Uronse shield, « yevave, aud many bronee 
atrowhoods, all of which seem to be exactly dated Usereby to the your 604 

Kadesh (Tell Nebi Mend). Tu his excavations Pézano has discovered! a stela with w figure of Sethon 1 
Dofore n tale divinity, Conpler Renda of the Académie des Inseriptions 1931, 303. 

‘Byblos. This important trading colony of the Egyptians on the Phoewiciun const is being explored 
by M. Mosrer for the French Government. Lu Syria 11, 263264, Hylan et TBzypte, Moxver gives a briet 
‘nocount of the importance of the place for the trade in-spruce-wood ete., and of the Bxyptian remuine 
found in and bofore 1919; this is all more fully stated with copiv» of the inseriptious of Tuthmosis {1 
(of-lso Wootax, The Byyption Teuple at Bybior in Journal VIL, 200), ute, in the Letire de M, Monat 
4 Mf, Clermont-Ganneca in Copter Hendyr 1021, 168168, Tis excavations begen on October 20th 1981 
lund resulted ia the discovery of fragments of shibaster vases of Mycerinus and Unis and of statues, 
CLR. pp. 882, 863, cl. Syria 11, 883—S34. According to special information from M. Moxrer these objects 
‘cote From the ruina of a Phoenician, wot un Exyptinn, temple, Aegyptus IIT, 104, [The *eylindre Wepoque 
thinite,* exhibited st thr Loaree to u gathering of Egyptologiss, was generally agreed to beloug to 
4 later period] 

Sidon. A cemetery of rock-cut graves at Kafe ebgarral (lwo hours drive to the east of Shloo) 
yielded pottery including « *TollelYahudich” vnse, a6 well nsw plain umethyst seurab und a sult 
Timestone scarab engraved with SyroRayptinn design, Cosrmxav, Miasion archéologique Sidon (1914) in 
Syria, esp. pp. 126-129. 

‘Megiddo, 1 is snnowneed that Mr. Roekteller haw yi 
‘ste, Or. Lit-Zeit. XXIV, 279. 

Askalon. According to Protewor Garsvasu's report, The Emavationr at Askalon In Pal. Kept. F. 
Qi. Si, 1882, 112—119, the work has sot yot reach important remains earlier than Mostow and Ronn, 
Ck, Syria TH, 79, 

“Piaomes and Newaxaxx publish A cylindrical seal interibed in hieroglyphic and exneiform in the collection 
of the Earl of Carnarcon in Journal VIL, 198—129, of lapis lara, imperfect at both eiudé, inscribed with 
f longitudinal column of old-Babylonian charicters parallel to a column of Egyptian hieroglyp 
containing the naine of Amwucinines 1, “beloved of Hathor." Probably this may have bees the Hathor 
fof Byblos, but unhappily the break lay carried away the end of this us well as of the exneiform 
inscription in whieh only the name of the owner remains, 

Sarer, Naw Light on the Barly Hislory of Hronse in Man X- 
in Borlin, Sargon, a rmi-indopendent governor of Syrin under Bal 
Bgypt, which was ruled by: Nubians at the time. 

Tie report of the German Oriental Society (Mfteungen dev Deutschen Orient-Geslichajt 24 Berlin) 
‘no, 61 for December 1921, is full of matter of extraordinary interest, Resides an account by Aaunax of 
the earliest stutes of tho Tehtar-temple wt Assur, it contains n akeleh by Posen. of the language, story, 
‘culture and religions of the Hittite Empire in Asia Minor with its numerous provinces mx revealed by 
the tablets of Boghas-Keni. The widowed queen of Tut-ankh-amin songht  Iusbabd among the sous 
of the Hittite king Subbifuliumas; ono was sent to Egypt but was murdered on the way by Exyptinns 
fof high rank. ‘Threo reigns later, the battlo of Kadesh was a defeat for Ramesses I at the bande of 
‘Mayattallis; but the greatest event in the reign of the next king attuailié 111, and one often referred 
to fu the Tittite eorrespontenee, was the treaty of alliance which he made with Rameses, The picture 
of the Tlittite rulers and of their relations to the people i+ a plexsing one; of a humane disposition an 
very pious fo the gods, they respected truth, giving credit for snecesses (o the real authors aul on 
gecasion confessing their own errors aul defeats, Haslier, In a time of Hittite weakness from 1700 to 
1600 1.0, the Empire of Hauigalbat grew up, embracing the countries from Asia to Armenia, and at 
ity culmination, mistress of all nerer Asia. The Hyleos conquest of Egypt presumably proceeded from 
the western or Syria hulf of this Empire, of which portion Halub (Aleppo) was the capital. 

Biusssras's, ‘The Eavlient Internatimalinn in reviewed by Eurte in Anctent Eyypt 1982, 27 —28, 
Swxax Suimt argues that Kiezuwadua, a state on the sea covst and bordering on the Tands of the 
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M1, no, 97 states that according to a stele 
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fHittites aut the Tesi of Mitanni, must liaee fneludel the port of Tarsus, an probably ix hleitieat 
With the taud uamed Kode by tho Egyptians, Kiesweadna and Kade in Journal Vill, 45—47. 

Tu Tarkondenos, fase. 1, Avram illustrates the sigas and words on the Samos bilingual silver bose 
with « marvellous assemblage ani comparison of words suthered from all Kins of sourcon, 

Varo has published part I of the fousth volume of Eqyptien Resorts of Travel in Waxtera Avia, 
a-contimution of his laborious work, deafing in minute detail with the Stela of Vietory of Tuthmowie ILL 
nad his great geographical Hats at Raruake, 

‘Nmuow, he Battle of Megiddo is reviewed by Kues in Or. LitZeit, XXV, 348-249. 

Buse, Some Notes on the Batts of Kaderh in Journal VIL, 191—198 2 0 criticism by aw urniy-olfieer 
of some points in Buxarrso's interptetation of the narrowly avoided disarter to the Egyptian army which 
Thumesees I was wont to cvlebrute on fhe walls wf bis temples. 

‘Avreax, ott philological and other grounds, Jearnedly upholds a theory thit Phoenicia from very 
carly times wae a contre of Aegenn father thaa of Senitic euliure. Its Semitism, which had litt inffuonce 
Gn the Greek vocabulary, dates from or aftve 1200 n.c., Phéuicienr; reviewed by Porrux in Syria T, 
529-882, Wane, Sur la diaednination glographique dv nim de penple dane le wonde Eptrasiantyus in 
‘Syria TIT, 47-40 would connect together the hieroglyphic names Qery, Qirgesh = Cilicia or perhaps 
Clreesiunn, nal Qergemesh, ze, Carchemnish, oi other ames outside hieroglyphic recone, as bearing 
‘witness to the spread of a people, und finds other groups of uames in the region of Asia Minor and 
fhe Aegean. Avcording to the same scholar, Phcnicien, Zgéene 2 Hele dant la Meilterrande priniiv, 
ib. 11, 190-144, the early application of the Greek term Phoenicia exteuted to the Aegean and th 
north and east coasts of the Levant, its significance iu the course of time tending eastward and. becoming 
nore Limited. Corresponding to thie vague Phoenicia of the Greeks was the name Keftiv imoug the 
ayptiqis; house the mse of the hieroglyphic name Keftiu to correspond to Phoeofcia in the bilingual 
decree of Canoga. ‘Tho Yarious names of the Peoples of the Sea are to be ilentifid with Mysiuns, 
Vardanians, Thum (), Cilieia, Lyviaus or Lywonians, Sardis, Onsswssfos, Sagalassos or Sikes, Tarsus, 
‘Aelaeans, Danai, Cretans and Tewerians, Wor the Peoples of the Sea ant! especially the Achusnns, se 
iis communication to the Journal Asiatigut, XI. Ser, - XIX, Mi—148, Woouer, La Phénice a lee payples 
dgiens in Syria II, AY7—194, studying the pottery, &e of Vhounieia from specimens in the museum of 
{ho Amecieni vollege ut Beyrut, publishes several examples resembling those found orcasionally a® foreign 
importations in Egyptian tombs, He concludes thut the pre‘ellente culture of the Aegean was clowly 
fconected with that of the interior of Asia Minor (tittite); far from Syria being « great contre of 
‘Aviatie-Minoan power between the 25th and the 18th ceutury. as viewed by Acreax, the Aegean Influence 
here wae nt tnt time feeble, while Syrin wae mubject to Mesopotamia or to Egypt. Atter 1200, when 
the Minoan und Hittite centres were destroyed, the influence of Asia Minor of the isles bexau to be 
ferious in Phoenicia, and the adventurous traders awl navigators of Phoenicia becitie the representatives 
to the later Grevks of thowe older civilisations. See also his interestin paper, Asia Minor, Syria and the 
egeana lu Liverpool Amuale IX, 41—68. 

Puvrarax-Avaas contributes m paper on 2itite and Trojan Allies to Bulletin no.1 of the Beitish 
Setool of Archucology in Jerusalem, pp.9—T comparing nnmes in the Homeric catalogue with those of 
the confederacy against Ramesses TI. 

Kaists’s Mle and Jordan is roviewed in Ancient Kqypt 1981, 118, by Pur in Liverpoot Annals 1%, 
1-80 und by SA. Cfoox} in P. B,P. Quarterly: Statement 1981, 145—147, 

Massow as bronght out a-work, Lee Hebrenz en Byyple (Orienalia'no, 8) under the wuspces of the 
Riblical Pontifical Tustituto, devnted to the sojourn in Egypt and the starting point of the Exotue Tt 
is fully Mlustrated both from anciont mouuipents aud literstures and trom the modern life of Syria, 
Palestine and Bayyts aud it makes use of the latest translatious and discussions, among which thom of 
Dr. Gaxnorun in the Journal ae conspiewoux, Reviewed by A. Cfauommi] in Aegyptus TIL, 282, 

"h. vou Ow'a Joveph von dgypten wn Aveneth ts condemned as A tantantic hook by Motta, Or. Zite 
belt, SXV, B19, 

Mace, The Influence of Byypt on Hebrew Lilerative in Liverpool Annate 1X, $26, uxgues that the 
{yrica, didactic and prophetic erature of Egypt exercited x considerable infeace on Webrew writing, 

Pesan in small brochure bas published 0 Tecture entitled The Salus of the Jews én Egypt 
following. tho fines of his Egypt anak Ioract; it records the discovery of long Wut fragmentary Aramai 
scriptions Iu a tomb near Osyrbyachus and fragments of early Hebrew papyri. 
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Mie Bemasress, a member of Flinders Prrau’s expedition of 1905—1906 las writen A History 
of Sinot (8. P.C.K.) emphasising the early moon-worship at the mines and placing the Mountains of 
the Law at Serabit el Kiildim; reviewed by Exiss in Ancieat Egypt 1922, 28. 

Burerox, Ler plur sie inscriptions cananéennes in Hee. Archboloyigue SIV, 49-80, disrusen tho 
anoleut Sinai inscriptions a+ belonging to a Cansanite dialect clowly allied to the Hebrew of the 
ancient settlers ia Goshen, some of the signe being apparently borrowed from Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
From jnseriptions found in Ezypt by Permx and Dare, he conclules that the Exypto-Cansanite 
alphabet tad two forms, but further removed from the ideographic original than that used in Sinai. 
Brestxa, Die Datierang der Petrieashen Sinai-Tuchrifies (Situnpedericie of the Bavarian Academy, 1920, 
91K AUR.) reviewed the question of the age of the inscriptions in the light of the works of Perm, 
Gnomes, Serux, Emtxx ond Bacen. Ho considered that they dated later thin 1500, being neither oF 
the Twelfth Dynasty nor Hylws, and some of the monuments on which they occurred clearly belonged 
fo tho New Kingdom. He saw no reason to connect then with the Kenites, nor to associate with them 
the insription on a wooden pez from Kahin: reviewel by Para, Or. Lit-Zeit, XXV, 312—316. 
Enuzm, Die Kenitirchen Weikinschrifen der Hpksceit im Berghaugehict der Sinaihalbinul is reviewed. by 
Hanne, Or. Lit-deit. XXIV, 297-209. Th. 241, Scusesnex, Die neuenidecite Sinnischrif is inclined to place 
thew inscriptions after Dyu. XX and not before the tenth century B.C. partly om historical grounds, 
‘Tu Nis view they were inscribed by barbaric chiefs, probably Philistines. and he beze for the publication 
of the Cretan eursive writing. Zh. XXV, 147148, Busmwo, Ofener Brief an dea Heranageter yoints out 
that his own views in Die Dotierang are ou tho sume Tines 2s Scammin's, but he now admits the 
pomibility of ayuntting statues belonging to the Middle Kingiom. Katimea also writes on the origin of 
‘lplinbetie writing, Der Urepeung der Buckstakenschri?, Kiso XVI, $02—S1 

Cowtar, Jewish Documents of the Tine of Bera is reviewed by Pomisaxr in Or. Lit-Zeit. XXIV, 
‘305-206. Graox publishes two Persian Aramaic papyri found at Saggarah by Qoommt in 1913 and 1017, 
the ote giving interesting transcripts of Egyptian names, Harkbebi, Nalinestee(?) Wabepre’, Nitortnis, 
Pramnmitik, ete, the other on indjeation of x separate Asiatic colony at Memphin, Fragments de Pepyrne 
arantens proveninis de Memphis in Journal Asiaique, XI Ser. T. XVI, 66—64. 

‘Puonen (P. B. F. Qu. & 1921, 139), deveribing a Philistine coin from Lahisb, draws attention also 
tom remarkable theory of M. Cumwoxr-Gaxsrav that the trading community of Syene of the fifth 
‘and fourth conturies B.C. ieued a silver coinage, imitating Athenian tetradrachm= but with Pho 
‘icin inseriptions, 

(Cismwont-Gaxxasv’s Les Nahaiéens en Eegpte is commented on in Syria 1, 168 and American Journal 
of Archarology XXV, 86. 

“Afriea. Vou Lvacnax in Zeite. 7. Eiinelogie 1920/21, 427—$30 prints Die Agypter wail ihre tityechen 
NachSarn, part of u lecture given by Macsxx shortly before his death, giving 4 summary of his views 
on the populution of Libya is ancient times. The original brown Tejeas race, having many signs of 
aifinity to the early Exyptinus, were invaded from Europe(?) by the blonde Temba at the time of the 
Olt Kingiom, and from the sooth by a dark race, camsing great disturbances in Africa. With the 
movements of the Peoples of the Sea in the reign of Merneptah new names appear, the chief being the 
Mushuash of Maxyes akin to the Tejeru, and the Libyans akin to the blonde Tembu. The tribal 
names derived by Herodotus from Cyrene cin be paralleled in Egyptian inscriptions. Of moder races, 
he Guanchee of the Canary Islands were the purest representatives of the ancient inhabitants of Libya; 
jo embalming the body they show a remarkable parallel to Exyptian practice. Mituxe suggests that it 
was in a salt tract of the Libyan desert that mummification first begsn to be practised and thut it 
spread thence among the allied popalatioas on both sides. 

‘In degyptue TIL, 8065 Parsost writes Ancora det preiod Litt Biondi and @. 186—167 Barrocetst 
‘of the Tripoll Moseam on Quali erano i carat somatici degli ontichi Litt? ittuetrating his article frou 
Fayptian sulpture, Roman mosaics etc. 

"Jewaen points out that negroid features do not appear in the general popalation of either Bxypt 
‘or Nubia in early times, though isolated examples may exhibit them. In the Old Kinglom the darke 
Relour of the Nubian js occasionally seen, but never the features of the angro. Tt is with the deeper 
fwsictration of Afeien under the New Kingdom that contact with the negro was established, and thelr 
Tory marked feuhures were then nocepted as typical of the southerners oF adi The fret mppearance of 
the Negroes ix Histo in Journal Vil, 321152, 2 translation of Das erste Anfrelen der Neyer in der 
Guichichte in the Aimenack of the Viena Acaemy 1220, 

Sourn. of Bgyt. Arc. yar 
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Jumex, in an elaborate study: of the small humdied jugs ete, of black punetneed ware want their 
allies found tu Egyptian graves at ‘Tethel'Yahndieh and elewhers, alao in Nubia, Palestine and Cyprin, 
holly seeks their original home in the Kerma ealture of Nubia, considering that they were inteniced 
into Euspt by the Nubian soley of the Hyksos period, Der mublache Zraprung der smyenannten Tele 
Joindiye Varen (Sitzh, Vionnn Acad. 1981). 

Conti Hoss in an article, Zito of Bthiopia wet leno anticht « wll'etd di messn (Angyptue U1, 1—18), 
notes the probuble visits of the Exyptinus to the roust of Abyssinia and Somalitind under the namo of 
Pant, as woll as later eounesions, 

“The Into Prof. Grorrmna-Rooswat reviews Das, RipWalio Inia 
Races of Inia wherein Das would identity Punt with Indi 


und Mera, Prehistoric: Ovltures anit 








PHILOLOGY. 


Mong reviews of Navuexa’e L'Beiition ie te langue dyplicnne et lv tanpves aimitiquer vo nppware 
‘That of Stutmnor, Zeit. f. Bingeborenen-Sprachien X1, 13—T6, is espectally valuable ay giving the views of 
in expect in African languages, He would plage Keyptian im the Tlamitio group, wud betioves that whin 
‘lhe moder representatives of that geoup have been seiqutiienly analyse and compared together, trltful 
Comyarhous with Egyptian will be mate; tut ax Tingulote studios suo at prevent, be considers thst 
the Semitic groop offers the moxt useful working analogies for studuts of Exyptian, M. Navin 
even eourteously oni vigorously, i XIL,T2—R6, Other covircs wn by Grasow ln Or-Llt. Ze, XXV, 
100-108; Panwa in Aegyplun M1, £21829; Our in Syria 11, 76; A. 1 Sfavox] in J. Tt, An Soo 1088, 
199-138, 

Daioron hve written for hie wtudeuts at tho Tawtitut Cuthotique do Paris an aduirable grammac, 
horowghly selontiGe hnd up to date, Cours de grammaire éoyptienne with well chown eximples and an 
Index lial ooevesas a glosury. Tv excellent autograph has unfortunately boew ieeproduced bya eho 
firecen, no doubt to meet the tines, aod the rent is very trying to the ayes 

Simon's translation of Rowoxa'e Short Byyptian Gremmar is reviews by Gun in Journal Vil, 288 
yy Fanina fo Aeyyptur TH, 968, and by Winbinasn ia Or-Lit Zt, XXV, 165—168, 

‘Sxrun’e Der Nominaleats iw Agyptiochen wad Koptichen is roviewad by Wiknusax in Or, Lit-deit, 
XXIV, 189, 

‘Coney, following Pusxrouioy anulysie of the sutlixes fn the impertout tense of Galle (more oF tome 
shared by ather Tauiguages of the Coshite geoup) 0x themselves consisting of an original veebal root with 
jets nnd sattixos nuggesta 0 atailar oeigin for the endings of the “pweudo participle,” this hw furs 
ein alternative to the ourtent explanation of thew (due to Euuax) aacording to which they were derived 
rom the endings of the ariginol Seaitic perfect, Sur la Forme werbale dyypiieme dite “ prendo-paticipe” 
it Mén, de to Soe. de Linguistique de Paris XXU, 242-246, 

Ganon derives tho relative forms of the verb frou a passive participle, The elatice form in 
Eymptian in the ight of comparative syntax in. Phlloyica 1 (1021), 1—14, 

Navitun adios some teen of the auxitinry yr do," Buen Grawmaticler IV, i Tec, de Trav. 
XXNIX 1-10, 

“Téavien hws many ingenious romarks on words Igiuning with m which be troats an jlentiond with = 


te weltkuown preponiton, Le price IS dane ter nana ote dy Moyen Bip in Rede Bras. SXXIN, 
143-154, 

Hatemron’s La Langue dtruque ditete de Cancion Byyption ie reviewed untavourubly by: Taio, 
Or. Liteeit, XXIV, 167, and condemned by Fara, “It ts clear thot (the author) knows neither Bayptian 
ioe Rlrusean,® Aeypaus TT, 863, 

‘Mouaan points out thot the sign =. ws oval basin containing te water Hine, wed for the name 
of Ammo from the time of the Likyan dynasties ouwanls, represents the Berber word ann, water 
‘hich coincides with the pronunciation of the anime of the Eyyptinn god at the period; he noten several 
rors in Libyan nnd Kgyptian of eommon origin, and sone that are borrow in Inter tases by Egypt 
Tom Libyni. Agyptleh-Libyaches in. Or. Lit-Zeit. XXIV, 198-187, 

Meroitie, Marmor reviews the work that hus boon done; he considers thst Meroitio cannot. be 
awed seith Nubian and looks to the Eastern, Hamithe Ianjsages for ita ithutration, especially thowe of 
‘Algyasinin, Die Sprache eon Aferve in Zeit f. Biageborenen-Sprachen XI, 1—16, 
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‘Tho preparation of the 3S. of the Berlin Worterduch lus reuched 4% To save expense, texts not 
Yet Drought in fo the collections wre being utilised in extracts instead of en bloc as Lithorto, Bama, 
Warterduch der dgyptivchen Spracke in Berlin Acad, Sits, 1922, pp, XLVIL—XLVII. 

Faxax and Grarow, the ultimate editors of the Wirterbuch have issued small Agyptiches Hand- 
mérterbuoh at » very moderate price, containing mort of the common words in use down to the end of 
tho Now Kingdom roviewed by Gaxncune, Journal VIN, 109-110, - 

Gravow gives an extensive report of Bonax, Aa Bgyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary of which’ * only 
‘one copy existe in Germany,” Or. Lit, Zeit. XXV, 208-209, 

‘Maviain rovinws Luxa, Belinize sum demotlchen Wirterbuche aus deve Papyrus Insinger (1916), ani makes 
8 gute protest against transeribing demotic into Nieroglyphs, Or. Lit, Zeit. XV. 149—160, 

Srivastumno's Keptischer Handwirterdnck is valuable wot only ax a selentitie index and supplement 
to Perrow's Lexicon Gopticum but also as 0 rich collection of Kyyptian origins for Coptic words. Déyaun 
traces many Rgyptian words into Coptio—nry.t * how," "a * sneeze," dat * viper," bet * wemeplt,” dalwe 
“amason;* not = adae," mur oF oat “excrement,” mrae * must of wine," mdb. £ % mortar for positing,” wb 
“ings! bb, skp, “drink,” “syenllow,” who moaning * plunge (t)" Biymoloylee Copter in Ree, de Trae, 
XNXIX, 105-17, 

Grom Writes on Zhe Byyption word for “short,” 1, c. hu’, In Rec de Trav, XXXIX, 101—104, # To 
Ihavwe pecourve to in Ryypitan, Ae "o.t mth, 105107 and A Note on the Ver’ wr’, in tho special sense 
spond all one's time (dolng),” ih, 108—109, 

New readings of two words, rthth rte Waker ” aud st * white?) Nublan earl 
road hn, Davaco, Deus mois mal tur in Ree, de Trav. XXXIX, 2024, 

New fnstancey of wuén * harpooner,” Sarin, Mierllen in Zet, fo ly. Spr. LVI, 187-138. 

Serne gives 0 list of shortened names ending In y dating trom the Old Kingdom, eorrospondtng 
to tho New Kinjslom forms discussed hy him peovlousty, ‘The abbreviation consists fargely is tho mye 
sion of a divine or royal nanve: this both Kiwempeipe ant Sobk-jotpe may be shortenel to Yep, Kure 
wanen auf j in Zale f. Ay. Spr. LVI, 1-18. 

‘Wouscs propoage to road ay Horkhuful “Horus protects me the name wsually rend Herkh, Journal 
Aviatique XI Sér., XIX, M406, sud @, 136—187 even propoves to interpret Amenhotp, Abmosl similarly, 

Fiquenn atndios some passages in the Story of Sinuke, Noter & Remarywee in Kec. de Tras, XXSIN, 
16-19, 

‘Sorts discussus philologically at great ent an interesting expression used fn the demotie af the 
Canopun tablet for * not only ..... but abvoy" which seams to he rather violently invented to translate 
tho Grove phentology, “Now slit ss... atd lian” en djyptien In Cinpuontenaire de Teale pratique der 
Hunter Etudes 924, 
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PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Early forms of the hieroglyph for “ night" (chiefly from the Pyramids, which are not a first rate 
jource), prove that the object hanging from the == aky (oF detached from it) is a steering paddlos 
thw ebwoge ta form to a pondant star is vot seen rll late i Dyn, XIX. ‘Th ultimate conelision i that 
to tho Fyptians the hee of nfght was tho falling of the sky on to the oarth; at lus, i clear that 
tho history of thy aga gives no support to the dednntion that the stare were lung trom the sky by 
stringy. Manin Cuaretcr, Une dee caver de Fobseurté wichurne dapris le idles der ue anciens Bgyptions 
In Bul de Phat. Fr, XVI, 21-81, 

‘Tho suppored occurrence of cE in 9 prehistoric vase is not correct, Bussino, Aflaelen in Zeite fd. 
Spr LT, 19%. 

ends “by wot ¢, Sar, 

Womans studies exluustively the use of the determinatives of the waking (or eating) man and 
of the papyrus roll in the Pyramid Texts, showing their restricted employment in this early writing, 
‘Die Determinative des sprechenden Mannes wend der Bwebvolle in den Pyramidenterten in Zeits, f. Ag. Spr. 
EVIL, 78-71. Le 


‘Sermx notes that in the Tong inscriptions on the statue of Zeio-p-shel from Athribis the sign of 
tho: yoowe oF duck Ia use for and," “with,” probably representing the Egyptian word Qn’, Mvesellen 


th, 189. 
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RELIGION. 


Articles relating to Egypt in Tastita's Binylopaedia of Religion ond Beker, vol, XT (reaching the 
end of the alphabet) are Trowsmigrution (Egyptinn) by Parein on yp. 481—482, ant Worship (Peyptian) 
fon pp. 716-762 by Heackar, who divides his article under four heads: —t. ‘The Daily Temple Liturgy, 
(j Yong account), Private Worship, 8, Vousual popular conceptions of Worship. 4, he Aton Cult of 
Amenophia 1V 

‘Roaiae’s article, Zur Denby der dgyplschen Gtiter vom Stonipumnkt der werleishenden Mythaeyie jn 
tie Tater. Archie J. Hiknagr, XXIV is reviewed by dara in. L/andhropologie XXXI, 470-880, 

TKenent portions of Pavue-Wissows's Realeneyloptdied. Kass. Altertame contain very full neticles 
by Roxvex on Sarapis (38 columns) aud Sati (goddess of Hlephantine, 18 colnmas). 

Towcamn’s Aue/Whrliches Lexicon d. Gr. uw. Him. Mychotgi, Lief 80-81 completes the artils on Tach; 
the namo and cult are treated by Pormemany, but the remainder is supplied by Hoxows in 28 column 
fon the nature, mythology &, of the god, basing hiv work ou the collections wade hy Pormcuasn. A 
long netiele on the godine Thwerie (80 volumas) is entirely by Roxen, 

Profesor Bortan of Dublit has written an important monograph ou hit, che Herman of Bypty 
Study of nome oopete of theslogen! Thought bx Ancient Eaypt; the Wook ts without illustrations but is bart 
fon voy full material, There {+ « good review of Ik by Kies in On. Lite Zeit. XXV, 347-848, 

Towa teacen from the Pyrataid Texts onwards tho way in-whieh Nut, wm aky goddess our of whoie 

mctlona was to protect the dead king and receive him a» a war into her bosom, naturally dovelopest 
such furthor her funerary character, In the later renderings of early texts weer introduced: enrionn 
perversions of orthography, words and ideas, Painted on the tid of tho effin, the godders becomes ilenti- 
fied with the lid sbe booomes a general protects of the deat unt takes to jermlf the funotions 
‘of other godossoy of this nature; from Mathor sho derives hee well known connaxion with the xyeanore 
in which she provides food atid dink, Die Huboiekolony der Hinumelgidtin Nut su ener Totengoltet, (Ati. 
A. Vorderan, Ge, 1082, 1), 

Wingusy notes instances of connection or identifietion of certain planets nid stars with parti 
colar deities, Zum altdgyptiachen Steralanten in Archiv f Religivunwieroaehaft XX, 280—282, 

Seuaury bas published translations of the yeine}pal hymns to the Sun, with intreietion, notes aud 
interesting illustrations, Ayyptiecher Somnetieder, 

‘The Mon thst the lan traversed by the stars after setting ian work! turned upside down oceire 
Jn Gu. XCIX of the Book of the Dead, A different notion, a subterranean ‘orld i the forin of aa imme 
Liane, avoldal the necessity of standing vpsile down demanded by the other, Shaun, Le Monde & 
reivers et te monde wnterrain In Te. de Trav. XXXIX, 97-100, 

‘Gusw discovers in the Pyramid Texts an allusion to tho strange fiygor-mumbering text of the ie- 
couse which was published by Gnarow from Midi Kingstown coffins and diksusnd by Sterns, “Finger: 
sounbering in the Pyramid Texte in Zele f Ay. Spr UNI, 71—22. 

‘Srmmexaneno polite out that the two decres of Amnon in favour of Piuotem and ix deceased wile 
eskhons, were mainly intendad to safeguard the former and His family against the poole it influences 
fof hin wite’s glut, Dor weatre Motie des supunoten der Prinaensin Neo-Chone erlatenen Dekraen dey Gottes 
Amon in Zeit, f. dg. Spr, IM, 140—101. 

Kets writes a long nvtvlo on the peculiar stolae, rounded ubove ond tapering downwards, seen jn 
hieroglyphic and other figures of the ahtines of the kingdoms of Upper aul Lower Byypt. Ta the most 

ied ‘exarnples in ently timo, and commonly in the Into period, they have a figure of a uraeus ujuan 
foach; they form n pir betore the temple and represent the proteeting yonii, The words in whieh they 
fees are senat "house of the pair and gtrty “the two shrines;" the former mena more puctioularly 
to be the "house of the pair of stake stones," “the snake howe." Besides Re’ the aun god of Holio- 
polis, Min was eqpoially connected with the “snake house," and his temples at Ekheatny end Gopton 
Were both nainel sonal. Die Sehlangensteine wnd ihre Besichwigen au den Reicksilgtinern in Zeit. J. ig. 
Spr LVTL, 120—196. 

The daily. rebirth of the mun from the solar waters gave rin to A ceremonial practioe of dally 
‘washing at Heliopolis which spread theuce over Kgypt both in temple aud funerary ritual, for the eo- 
birth of the living king and of the dead man. Another influence, the Ositian idea of restoration of tle 
by water (libations anil washings) minglel with this solar doctrine as early ax the Byramil Texts, Rusti 
thx, Sacramental Lear angl Uoogos in Anclent Egypt in Rec, de Tvav, XXNIX, M—78, The long paper 
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with many teanslations expecially expounds the Osirian wator doctrine and ite combination with the 
solar dogtrine, 

“Power:* * Power of Got” appears both in singular and plaral as a kind of ~ getiue” in demotic 
fitecature xnil in names of persons in the New Kingslom iu the Hellenistic period, 1¢ ean be traced back 
to the New Kingdom in the Nekht, commonly translatrd “Giant” of the Story of the Doomed Prince, ax 
well te is & single proyer name, This “Power” appareatly represents an abstract divinity like Sia, 
‘uuuerstanding,” and Mevit, “ Truth.” Seravetneso, Die dgyptiocke Geiheit der Gottenkraft in. Zeit. f. Ay. 
Spr. INTL, Mi—148. 

Panwoxe has followed up his paper, Vom gillichen Flvidam wack dgyptscher Anschauuny in which 
Ihe Weld that the ka was the disine essrnce and power which exists also In man and can be communicated 
ke the electric fluid, by another in which he traces similar ideas amovg the early Christians, Die 
Goitentrapt der fribehrintichen Zit (PopDuat. Heidelberg, Schr. 6), 

Tloprean’s large work, Griechiek-dgypiicher Ofeubarungesunler, Ba. (in Weasexx’s Studien x. Palio~ 
_grophie und Popyreskanie) concerns the Greck papyrologist and the student of Hellenistic magic more 
Than the Ezyptologist; but it is important to him also in connexion with the demotie papyrus of Lonvtox 
rund Lolilen which dates frou the third century A.D, and ft ceeasloually reflects Tight on the older magical 
Mterature. 

‘Mies Munnar points out that the Nawrur, or day of bigh Niky and the "kl ee Saltb or Festival of the 
Crom, which was eekbrated seventeen days after the Nawnut according to Mabrizi, correspond to the 
‘anelent pagan festivals of the New Year's Day and the way respectively, and remarks on other inter- 
‘ating detnile voncerning the Nilo testival, Newerns or the Coptic New Year in Ancient Egypt 1921, 77-81. 
Mise Meunsy alo ingeniously conneets the name of Tarabo with that of the goddess Triphis tn deserib- 
Ing The Corenony of Ania Tarabo against dog:bite, t, 1921, 110—114. 

Mies Bracawan writes on Sone Modera Byyptisn Graveside Ceremonics, Coptic and Muhammeian, 
herved at Meir, with suggestive ancient parallels, ia Dieweery 11, 207—212, 

‘Twouss ilostrates Lanaarx’s theory that the will of a gal was Indicated by the varying weight of 
the divine image upon its bearers, Oraeular Rerpenses in Ancient Ryypt 1981, 16—T8, 

‘Brn obtains evidence from ao imperteetly published demotie document in the Louvre, that in the 
Plolemaie age persons wore Indeed “shut up” in the Serapeum of Memphis for a religions purposs to 
‘serve the divinity, anit not by way of imprisonment for minlemesnours. Bin Asher wubeackeley Delwment 
‘pur rage nach dem Weven dar xeraz | im Seropeun von Memphir (Lap. lua. Heidelberg, Scr. 1), reviewed 
by Wanna jn Or. Zit-Zeit. XXV, 247-248, 











SCIENCE. 


‘A mdicul papyrus belonging 10 the New York Historical Society of which rumours have Leon 
afloat for sonic time past, proves to be of quite unnsial importance in the history of weienve, Professor 
TimanreD i preparing to efit it und his preliminary account shows that though now but fragment it 
had eontainod the beginning of a systematic treatise oa surgery and external tietieine which was written 
‘under the Ol! Kingdien although Ue copy is of the end of the Middle Kingslom. This is the frat text 
fon human aurgery found in Egypt. The author arrunget his cases according to the part affected in 
forder from the top of the head downwards; some are julget to be beyond effective treatment snd others 
oubtful, and the treatment prescribed i simple and wlmost absolutely free from magic. The descriptions 
Of the injuries sometimes go into details that interested the investigntors withoat being essential to 
the propowd eure, displaying iw fact a spitit of erientlfc enquiry such as is seldom discoverable in an- 
tient writings, though it must have inspiced the great inventors of the early world. The “ Kawin Smith 
Papyros” thus contensts with all the medical poyyri hitherto known, whether they consist of absurd pels 
and wasie or of a mixture of hall-ceasouable presriptions with magical formulae, It was obtained at 
‘Thebes fn 1862 by an American long resident there, who is now revealrd as un intelligent: student of 
hhioroglyphte and hleratie; ho, however, like the Inte Mr. Wsuzovs, hid hie candle under a bushel. Ha 
twas bork hundred yuars ago, in the year of Cussrotizon’s great discovery, and the Society appropriately 
adlentes to the memory of the decipherer this preliminary accoant of Surra's greatest treasure, now in 
its posemion. New York Historical Society, Quarterly Bulletin VI, (April 1982) 3—S1. 

‘Dr. (Sir Armand) Rivren wax a pioneer in the pathological examination of ancient skeletons and 
mummies, aid getnally invented the term * palacopathology ” for this branch of research, In « volume 
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entitled Studien in the Pulaempathology of Byypt axe collet) is papers touching on the mubjeety the dates 
extending from 1909 to 1980, They make u very’ substantial volume illustrated with plates fn colour and 
in cutline a» well us photogeaphs, and offen contain matter of importance to Egyptologiats. Ln n chapter, 
Aitherto unpublished, on Ancient Byptian tecth of many ges including thone of Alexandrians, Greeks 
tind Mervitie Nablans, he draws attention to the ubwnee of evidence of dental operations oven in ease 
which could have bout easily relieved, Dwarts, but not pygmies, are figured on the Bgyptinn monuments, 
A stort biography anda bibliogcaphy of Revvax’s printed works ate juchnded, 

GurmpaKeaaeut in A paper entitled Appuntt di etnologia eyiiona in Aegyptus U1, 170—188, argues 
hat s—(1) Egyptian repeeseatations of TLitites point to artificial deformation of the skll, wm practicw 
which tins been shown to have exivted in Asia Minor hy skulls fond there, and ty testitied 10 by Hippo 
otic. tradition, On the other hand, the Tellel-Amarnn reliofs sem t represent & mere convention 
in art, pochape stimulated by much practices amongst the foreigners iw Euypt. (2) Libyans in the Fitth 
Dyuasty are represeuty us of the same colour a the Eyyptinns, while ia the Niueteeuth and Twentieth 
Dynaative they are blonde with fair hit and blue eyes; he iy inclined to connect this with the move= 
rmeut of Nordic pwople southwards, ut It jn diffeult to put that movement so early, (8) Phut apt the 
Exyptian Punt might be the Asiatic portion of the Tudo-Afrieans while Cush wax the Afrigan portion, 
Mitra would identity the primitive Todas with the Phut race, ond Matsbepeat’s Sant troos trom Punt with 
the simdalwood of India; hut the representations of the ‘anti tree preclude the idoutifiration with sandal: 
‘Woot wud ik must in rvality Ww m Kini of Bonellia oF ineeuse-tree. 

In Aruhie fir Bienenkunde U1, Holt 1-2 ore articles on the Rayptinn bee by Noreen, Govan, von 
Horra Henna ond Anwnacreen. The Egyptian Ine, Aple meliic, war. fumiata, has been the subject of 
foxperimout in Germany and of observation in Eyypt. It dogs little work in winter und in the hottest 
hours of the summir, whereas the Lilian race, introduced into Bayt, i * busy" all the times its out: 
jut of honey ts therefore comparatively amall, The bevs are kept in eylindrienl pots trom which the honey 
fn extracted very often, after fumigation with bare of cowsdang. The Egyptian bee is very anual amd 
right, ite yellowish colour agreeing with the monumental inseet, the symbol of the king of Lower Bgypt. 
A scotin of beekeeping, fumigating and potting the hooey’ t recognised by vou Burret Rosen among 
{he sealptures of the Sin temple of Ne-wser-ro' of the Fifth Dynasty, and Frau Kua in her forthroraing: 
Malereien wnd Reliefs des Midleren Reicher will deat farther with the subject, Reviewe hy: Wassauxt in 
(Or, ddtenfelt. XXV, 148, 

In, Ancient Hyype 1981, 105109; 1928, 1—8 Bavwaino writes ou the hee of the Herakleopaite Nowe. 
14 is not to be read w'r, anil it fe neither the Nerivmn (oleander) nor the pomegranate, but Ta the aasue nk the 
fam-palm of the mounents, Montieal with the Raphia or wine-palm, A vegetable ture whieh ie generally 
Intoxproted aa ettuee is hore assigned to the palm-eabbage, ie the tender anit juiey shoots of palm leaven. 

In w dissertation, Zar Aatroguosie der Alten dyypter, Friuloin Towa. studies trom the standpoint 
of an astronomer the peculiar Keyptian aystern of constellations, which differs markeslly from the wide- 
npread Babylonian" aystom, Conflaing her examination to the constellations of the northern uk 
Aepictet in the tomb of Sethos and on later monumenta, she drain a fgure of this part of ithe hay 
fi it was tn 1300 2.e, and compares the positions of the altars geouped in the Egyptian representations 
ound th Groat Hour Matha. 

Boncanor lus written a yory: important monograph en the measurement of time by the ancleut 
Keyptinns, Aldigypliche Zeltmesnnng (1980), volume in Bavisasanx-Soxpan's Die Geschichte der Zelémennmng 
wud der Thven. Tho only subdivisions of the day were the twelye hours, the smaller divisions now in 
‘we, minutes, meouds, We, not being recugnised; this the Kgyptians required. instruments only for the 
measiremont of the hours. For this purpose they used waterclocks and mun-elocks. OF the former a fine 
‘example vs early ax Amenophis TH exists tn the Cairo Museum, It ix designed for the measurement of 
tho twelve hours of tho aight, between twilight und daven in the diffrent smooths of the yeur, Later 
‘ones of the Hellenistic yeriod are of thy same yuttern, but chiefly for the nigit from sinet to sunrise 
ani ome are arranged for the Alexandrine und Julian years. ‘Tho instrument didnot make suldeient 
allowunee for chango of presnute, so that Nhe renutting time would bo ‘wry inexuct, ‘These were all locks 
worked by the lowering of the waterlovel through outtlow'; one Hellenistic example, however, exists of 
vessel marked similarly for filling by water dripping Into it, The dedicatory model of a water-clocke 
‘with w seated ape seems to oorur in scenes from the New Kington onwnrds 

‘Neat come nun-clocks. ‘The lowes could be marked by the length of the shadow throw on w horinoutal 
foo by a vertical enbit rod (eubit rods exist market with tubles of sudow donygthe for different snoaths)s 
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locks were mide for measuring the shadows theown hy a guomion a either a horizontal bars a sloping 
urlace, or a stepped suriace; others, like dial, are read by the direction of the shadow on n vertical 
surtaco, the varliost example being small poeket clock of the time of Merneptah from Gexer In South 
Poleetine. 

Finally there are star-clocks for determining the hours of the night by, means of a star table: and 
two nbervers, used probably in eonjimetion with the water-elook. 

Boscnane here also publisher a very interesting fragment of the biography of w certaly Amenemhat 
rom m Theban tomb, now destroyed, of which a copy by Gonsmecimy fortunately wurvivers it has been 
Identiti hy Skee as recording tho Invention of an improved kivd of '*Austaut " (draiaing) water-oloek: 
inv the reign of Amenophis I; this luveutor claims to have entablishod the differences in the length of the 
‘ight In he various: seasons, und to have demonstrated thes measurements in kis elock by & sorine of 
‘monthly sealen, 

‘AIL these forms of clock, however, were inaccurate, and each through a different faulty. the result, 
horofors, disgrend patently among themselves; Wit the Egyptions seem to have been sinnble to make 
the nocessury corrections. Bonenanon’s work is roviewed by Katrwany in Or, Lit-Helt, XXV, 307—808, 

From a review by Buanxt, Ov, Litedeie. XXV, 247 { loaru of « popular account (in 84 pages) of 
tho wstronomien! ad mattcmatieal theories converning the Growt Pyramid, exposing their absurdity In 
mame eases. Hinin, Dir Geheinie der grogen Pyramide, 

Craseinsy endeavours to fx the uature of the 4% metal standand of yalue whieh was ia nse as early 
‘uy Dyn. IV ond appears to have been resorted to when the Government. intervened in m transaction. 
‘Alter the valuation in 4° had beou settled, x corresponding payment aight be made elther in metal o 
in good. Un ype d'dalon mondtsire vous I'Ancien Bmpire in He, de Trae. XNXIS, 




















LITERATURE, 


Guarow's Veryleche und andere bildliche Ausdricke im Agyptivchen i rovlewel by Powe, Or. Lit~Zait, 
XXIV, 264, 

Finan is ubout to publis'a joper on the Proverbs of Ptahbiotp, distinguislng an eartior mud a later 
redaction, both of whet are represoited in papyri of the Midile Kiugdom. Sitsh, Horlin Academy, 1932, 91. 

Vauina hae printed a translation of the Story of Sinube, with bibliography, Le desentwre &t Bindhe, 
Rosconts di trentanove seeoe fi In Supplementi ad " Aegyptus," Serie di divolgasione. 

Seueoxznmia’s remarks, Herodote Oharakteriaik der igyptinchen Schrift In Hermey LNT, 434 with bolp 
to romavo the traditional interpretation, hardly to be defended oven yrammatically uni quite meaningless, 
ofa wall Knowo. passage in Horodotu Tt, 36 which should con: —"Tho Greeks write and erlewlate moving 
the aud from Jott to-right (ii +3 45M), the Kuyptians from right to eft (Ext sh dp); and though they 
do this they assert that they do it derterowly (right-hunledly, Et Bd) and the Greeks eluuaily (left- 
Nandodly, ax dperspd}—n josting play on words not quite to bo preserved In translation. 

Enuarena discuss Herodotus’ deseription of the shape of Exypt and of Upper Byypt (where the 
stated breadth of 200 stidia is of eonirae wrong, but the point of enlargement is correct if a day's sall 
bo taken at 40 kon,) aud tho expression “gilt of the river;* which is clearly applied by Herodotus only 
to the northern end below Mooris but is misapplicd by later classkal and many modern writers to the 
‘whole country. Zu Herodot in Kilo XVT, 818—881. 

‘inuan offers www interpretation of the aitult wwaye in Plators Philebue (180) wherein the 
alphabet, invented perhaps hy *‘heuth,* is representad ua consisting of certail asmbers of vowels, sonant 
fonsnants, and trie comouants; the vowels here form the dame bout or common measure in the 
frithmetieal progression between the threo elawen 4, 8 and 12, making together the complete alphabet 
fof 94 letters. This complote alphibet ix now recoxnisuble cis the basal alphabet in hieroglyphic which 


my tal stay it our “vos: vis By Op ——B  (omnse the par wt 


‘vowels in the Greek period), eight sonants, mm, 7 % 4.454. 6 dy twelve consonants, by fhe By by Bs By 
E94 a. Platon wnd das digyptioehe Alphabet in Archie f- Geach. d. Phil. SSX1V, Heft 1, 2 

Cusssrvar explains or Musteates from Eayptian sources Plutareh’s description of Harpoclrates, ie 
tutewent that » fish sigaifion to hate, Typhow's allegation of illegitimacy aganst Morus, Horas fury 
aint {ie mother for allowing Typhoo to escape, Horus as easteator of Typboa, and the yearly sucriien 
‘Of wigs Sie quelgute passin du We Iride ol Onvide de Pratargue in Ree, de True, XXXIX, 89—04, 
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Cavanr points out in the formally eranged combat between Horns nd Seth, nephew wail wnele, 
relorred to clearly in ch. XVII of the Book of the Deud, a. striking parallel to that between Reaart wnt 
Isongrin, again uncke anid nephew, Un Mythe Byyptien dane le Rowan de Renart? in Comples Rendur de 
P Acad, dea Tiver. 1981, B—118. 


LAW, 


Notes ow the famous steln of the sale of « hows found by the Gute of the tonsplo of Chephren, 
Bijaina, Hin Hauskanf tw 1¥, Jahrtawaond vor Chr. (Bavarian Acnd. Seb, 1920, 14, ADI. pp. 110). 

Sarux wid Paxssen, Denolirche Urkunden sun dgyptiochen BlrgschapteeeAte, reviewed by Wiamewann, 
Or. Lite felt, SXW, 31~B12. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Thanomamioes, Lhe well kuowe geologist, in a semi-popular publication dowribes the earlier palaro- 
lithic ager in Palestine, Egypt, ete., with references to the ebiet authorities, Die Sietnselt Patiatinas, 
Syriens wud Nordafrikns, 1. Tell (Daw Land der Bibel 1, 6), 

Satianan writes on The Older Pataetithic ge tw Kgypt in Journal By Anthes Inut. Uib, 115—144, 
is paper, with many iMlustentions, Is fargely byaet on specimens collect by Uinvself at Abydow, ‘Bebe Se 
together with some expeclally valuuble groupe gathered by G-W. Moma from sites untouchel hy defers 
‘aud *colleotiousersY Some important examples xe from stentisied gravels, but the bulk nro surhiee 
specluns. Monar's discoveries prove’ that once the Rastern dewet, at any rato, was more habitable and 
productive of yogelation than at the prowent day, aa pgainst Braowniz’s important observntions, which 
make ouo hesitate to accept the theory of wide-spread forosts and ylentiful rain, ‘The epecimens observed 
Inelong to riveraeitt (Chellean) Moustorian anvl Copwian (Auriynaclan) typer, with sone »peehal peolinritios. 
Some rude spear or arrowhouds are Mousterinn, wid there are no Sohitrian or Magdalenian forine from 
‘iw high desert ani ite terraces. AM! may bo found on the desert surtnee patinated in n serits of eoloir- 
Ades which are iseful in determining thelr relative ages. Moustorinn typer not x» patinated have been 
ound gu situ in undiatzbed plntocene yravels, und suoh with a few older have been picked up In the 
‘unpatinated state from gravelalifs out of which they annst have Inen weathered in recent times, Their 
Luly palacolithie age seme therefore woll established, though the evidence of homes ax yok ix entiraly 
wanting. 

‘Viowano ifoseribes & new category of palwollthie implements for Kgyii comsstingy of kravers, 
scrapers, es, ete, of which he Mgures many, and attributes them to the Aurighacian prciod oF type, 
‘Thw aite ix within the presnt valley of the Nile on the edge of the cultivation, und therefore they 
tolong tow time when, according to the usual theory, the Nile had already sbrunk to wbout te prosont 
limits, One sation aurignactenne & Nog-Hamadi in Built de I'Tuat. Br. XVI, 120, Tn tho same nolhbour> 
hood ie has found sites whore Monstorian implementa are lying with earlier ones, and other sites where 
the two class are eutirely wparato, proving their Independence, They ean also be distinguishest by thelr 
colour, the raw material of the Achialian-Chelloan having been picked up on thn murtace ati froxh, 
hilo in tho time of the Mousterian people this surface material way no longer sultable for working, 
having changed Its consistency throngh exposice, ‘The different types are minutely described aui Aya, 
the Mousterian types differiug cousiderably from those of Fratice; and the routes by which these peoples 
ily havo ronched Africa and the Nile Valley are considered, Stations Faléalithigues de la enrrire d'Atou 
Nour pra de Nag-Hamad (Maule Epypla) Yo XX, 80-109, with nineteen plates and two mapa. 

Peruie writes on Eyyptian Palaeoliths, iustrating eoliths from pre-Chetlean gravel on the northern, 
outairts of Cairo, and late Mousterian Bints froa very ancient Nile deposit near Lahun, with remarks 
‘ou the stages of the palacolithic typos, Man (Sept. 1981), XXT, no. 78. 

Mise Carox-Twonron’s Notes and Calalague of Flint Implemevie from Abyior and Helwan was fesatl 
9 0 guile to part of Profesor Peru's annual Exhibition at University College, Tandon, 

‘J.vn Monaax describes and figures unusual types of implements collectad ia Kgypt by his brother 
eras, and now in the museum of St. Germalns, Note d’Archélogie Préhietorigue V, Shir quclyuee former 
curiewses den instronente de pierre dgyptions in L'Anthropologie XXX1, 3885, 

‘Figure hus given w first instalment of Matériau pour sersir & Péablinenent dun Dictionnaire 
Archiologie égyptionne, "This is m selection from the articles intended for w dictionary which has now 
Vecome impracticable. ‘The urticley here trented range trom to Amethpetr, the: healings beipy provided 
artly by the Frenh uames of the subjects, partly by transcriptions of hieroglyphic words; these inchude 
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{us sinmes of virions parts of a chutiot, of birds, Hearts and shes, plants and minerals; and other 
Hheudings inclade AccoucKenent wnil Acrobatic. Bul, de Tina, Br, XIX, tas, 1. 

Paix has published  Corpns of Prehivoric Pouery and. Falter with Sity-one 
types, nnd ight of types of slate palettes, which shoud be very useful to the excavator in the tleld. 
‘The slates ore classified for the first time; the pottery for the most part retains ite olt numbering but 
there are rome ehinges, 

Caraxt las published 4 valuable ani juliciow collection of 200 plates iMlustriting Byyptian 
arvhitecture, with selot bibliography’ each, wb a very: moderate price, L’Art Ayyption, 1, L’Arcitecture. 
Tin on the ssaye Hines us hla earlier L'Are Eyplien wud will serve to ilhistrate and complete his Lajone 
awe Ledet Bayptien yblishes in 1820, 

Scukvan figures 21 portrait-heuds of different yerios with a brief account of the characteristics 
nd limitations of Egyptian art, Das Bilanie éw Alien gypten. 

<Séqormn elastin and disousees the objects represented on Midilo Kingdom coffins with their names, 
‘iia materiale being devivedchietly from the large nusuber of eotfine wlrendy pulsed (about 16 dating 
from the end of the Ol! Kingdom, ani 78 from the SKidle Kinglom, to whieh Jéauven avkdy only threw, 
fiewe ones). Law Briver objets dee Sovcophagen du Moyen Empire (Mén, de U ut. Fr. d'dreh. Or. XLVI. 
‘This ie the fit systematic teeatiment of the Kind au, apart from the convenient arrangement of m0 
tnuich- material, marks’ cousideeable udvanee in the interpretation of the ures, 

Gort Saws, # high authority'on te history of music in ancient times and among primitive races, 
tune prepared a catalogue ies by the Herlin Museum of their Hyyptian collection, with iMuniaating 
nteoduetions, Die Muvikinstrumente des Alten igyptens (St Murs. Bertin, Ait. aur der dy. Semmlung, 
Bond If), Hs small Aldgypeiche Muikinrtramene in tho veries Der ate Orient is coviowat by Bren 
iu Or, Lit-Beit, XXV, 21. A popalur sketch by Saces of anclont Exyptian munic, Musik in Agypten, a» 
‘one of m series by. authoritins on Orleutal wins, ix contained in pp. 298800 of Der Ayftak, pbisted 
at Prague. 

1h various jouruals the following urticoa on urelnoological wubjeets acer — 

Tournal of Byypiion Archadsigy VII, S130; Hoasux, On two atubvttn in the Lovare Mureum, fe 
wou figures oli ataudurds with nninual heady; Ht, asappeara probable, they ceyresont wlye“aeh ofl 
thom mnat have been of considerable rank, probably serving in the funcrary templos of the kings at 
‘Thebes. Vit, 1GL—168, Macwar, The ending and preparation af Tomd-chapets in the Thebon wecropain, trou 
more or lor unfinished tons recovers tn detail 1h nthos of excavation, the ehialling-down of the w 
to aw oven face, repair of faulty rock, coating with anud plaster or stuoro eal preparation of the arta, 
‘i the final divoration by paint or aculpture, VIE, 186—100, Caraes, The name ef the avibe ofthe Lowere, 
Urilliantly recovers the true history of two celebrate statues from the records of Maurarri’s excavations 
fad othor evidnnce; showing that th uameles aquatting seribo wax found with that named Kany, the 
two together forming « pair of representations, rexpectively squatting anid enthroned, of ano inivkival, 
proolsily analogous to on unonmed pair of atutuos iy the Cairo Museum, VIT, 221, Note of Profesor 
Parnix vonfirming his statement of tho vse of shadow aod Nigh Tight In the piture of the ‘Tellel-Amarua 
prinoas, Vif, 328—828, Longe and lmportant review of Seutvan's Vou dgyptiocher Kunst ty Davnes 
Vill, 2h, Loewe, Alabacder ower af the New Kingdom from Sinai, lotus ecype wnt Ayuca vanoe in tho 
Ashmolean Miseum made aye from fragmvnts ound by Pana in 1006, VIII, 1818, Mace, A group of 
Soorabs found. at Lish, eoyil wal official of the later Mildle Kingdom from the nelghbourlood of thw 
pyramid of Amonemmos 1. VII, 307, Boxsux's Munieusiege der Neve Teicher IV (Laidon Museum X1), 
revlowed by Guerra. 

“Ancient Byypt 1921, 97—101, TL Lana Ror, Models of Egyptian Looms, publishes asil 
two’ photographie of a Wonderful model of faxcapinnors and weavers at work (discaversd hy: Weauoex il 
Hontox ut Thebes, ad now in the Cniro Museum), ilustrating it by n scene at EI-Bershabs Mes. Crowyoor 
too, iMlustrates it from modern cotton splaning ant weaving in the Egyptian Stslan, 1022, 14—19, Miss 
Mennar, Kuols, makes the iuminating obwervation that knots are nover figured fa the Old Kingdom, but 
in the Mildle Kingdon, owing to the breaking down of some prejudice, there in a tendency towards 
their accurate representation, 1992, 26, Keays reviews Ravouurea’s Fuhing fom the earliest timer. 

Dinovery Ul, 3640, Biacwnar, A new chapler im he Hatory of gyptian Art (ithustrated), The 
vigorous naturalistic style of the Meir tombsculpture iu the Twelfth Dynasty ended in m prociosity 
with thiuivuisted effeminate fures of mens saggests that the Tell-elAmarny style is an exaggerated 
velopment of the latter by the 2ooal sliool. 


Journ. ol Egypt. Areb. vin 
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Metropolitan Mtusyuim (Now York) Bulletin XVI, 168—173. 1 B. Whewtoes], A gift of Bayptian 
antigitic, ‘Au. interesting notice of the gitt by B.S. Hamonss of ell el-Amarna antiquities trom the 
‘Kontwrst collection, nnd of a supposed sroup of objects purchased elsewhere comprising & Jotusigoblet of 
‘Ameubotp TV, n fayence jar of The mine king under the aime of Aktenaton, and! a massive gokt rine 
of Tutankh-aman, 

Bovton Muscum of Fine Arts Bulletin SS, 2-21, A, So Recent acguistiony from Egypt. Since the 
arrival in 1981 of all the natiquities obtained in the war period, the Primitive Room and the Olt 
Empire Room have been rearranged anil opened, containing many new objects of the highest interest 
trom the pyramida und mastabas of Gizoh, including the statues of Myrerinus, Saveral remarkable plsees 
fare figured, among them a false door from which the owner isuos fn full fae. 

Recneit de Travavce XXXI, 11-19, Jquren, Note e Hemairquer, Thee altara” of the Old Kingdom 
fare really luxurious models of corn-grinders. The wesu-heudres of aphinxos ete. was intended to cover 
the hair lappote (like those of the Nile figures of Tunis) customary in very anolent times 

‘Berliner Museum. Berichte ane den Prexpivchen Kusuteannilingen XL, 127—188, Seuanry, Apyptinche 
Heandapiegel, tho methl mirror, shown porhaps as enrly ax Dyn, IL but littherepresented in tho OM Kingdom, 
is abundant from the Middle Kingdom onwards when the waternfrror way atill in wx 

Gritchrife fir dgyptische Sprache LUN, 70—86, vow serno, Kin Kulibild dee Hermes-Thot, » Noman 
‘marble group in Greek style trom Kgypt of p baboon seated reading ow w pillar (in front of whieh iy 
feulptuced an ible) with Mecwos (broken away}: “learned apes are waknown in early Byypt but were 
altivated in Hellenistic’ days 81—84, Mis Montwnnx, Bin aléigyptiseher Harkampy/, Romano-Rgyptian 
terracotta in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotbek, » hoxing match between ent and mouse with engl as umpire, 

Orientalitiche Literabwrseitung XXIV, 160—102, review of Ries, Sten sur dgyptischen Provinsial- 
unt by Wayaatnans, XXIV, 202-207, roviowing Lane, Die Kunal der Altertoma, Pierex writes a loug 
teritique of the seetion out Egyptian art, SXIV, 264-880, review of Raswe, Dus aliyypivehe Sehlangenspiel 
bby Wirveuans, XXIV, 250257, roviewing Pxcimenwn, Kieinplawit, Scwemane asks tor more distinctive 
luwidention dividing small and large-scale design in sculpture. XXV, 901—B04, review of Lawes, 
Geahichte des Konutyewerber 1 (a srl illustrated work) by Preran. XXV, 816—816, roview of Kuxonice, 
Catalogue of Texter from Burying-grounde in Eyyyt 1, Graeco-Roman Period by Avrt. 

“optus 11, $29--280, review of Kees, Stullen sur dlgypliichen Provinsiabunt by Tames, 

‘Tho British Museum hos issued A Gude fo the Fourth, Fifth and Séeth Egyptian Rooma ond the 
Coptic Room deweribing the smaller autiquities, with seven plates ani many’ illustrations in the text, 

‘The Tusrated Catalogue of Ancien Egyptian Art, the work of Professor Newnenny and Dr. Tans 
is worthy’ of the momorablo exhibition of 1921 at the Hurtingtou Fine Arts Club, Newaexxy's jatroduetion 
coutuins suggestive rsnarks as to the origins of Egyptian dynastic wet, the home oF which bi is disposal 
to week fn the north-west of the Delts and ultimately iu the Labenon region, 

‘Die Deviewiler des Pelisaeus-Museuins ev Hildesheiw by Toxoea iw systematic entatogue with indexes 
fant many ihostrations of this very important collection, mainly of Kxyptian antiquities of all periods, 
'h fending place is takon ly atntues and stelae trom tho Austrinu excavations at Gizel, Reviewed by 
‘Wenseemnes in Or. Lit-Zeit, XXV, 100119. 

‘Two lasieiles have appeatal of the Gulletion Punt Mellon with doseriptions by P. Miawox and 
‘Au Moner. Tho collection ebielly represents Chinese and Egyptian art, the Egyptian monuments including 
remarkable statues, statuette and reliefs in granite, limestone, ebony and beonse, 

‘Panoniene hav publish Zee terremenilee Greopuee Egypte de la Collection -Fowguat, « surptuony work 
veith 226 Turge plates and lenrnod descriptions. This series is likely to bo of more interest to classeal 
farchacologists or students of Hellenism, than most collections of twrracottas trom Exypt, but of less 

rent to Rgyptologlsts than that of Katenayy owing to the smaller number of types representing 
Ainctively Egyptian divinities, ‘The sine authority hud proviously published a catalogue of Dr. Fovacer's 
Hironzes, anil he promisen u furthor work om his tich collection of Miti-century Greek terrscottas from 
Momphia representing national types, similar to those whieh Preemie collected there and published in 
Memphie 1 soil 11. 

‘Of illusteated sale catalogues there are two very: notuble; that of the Chileon du Doceur Finuet 
sold at the Galirie Georges Petit in Parla, 12—14 dune, 1992: tho collection sold was perhaps strongest 
inv Romun, Copti¢ and Arab faieice, but it contained many remarkable piewer of ancient Egyptian 
rorkmanship in stone nnd bros, iuchiding two ointment vessels in bronze in the form of tions from 
Leaotopolia, Still _more important is the Cataleyue of the Auegregae Collection of ayptian Antigniiee 
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soll iy London hy Messt> Sotheby & Witkin-on, 26th June—6t July, 1922, a Ismentabile dispersal 
of a very great and wonderiul collection. 

A kote of the mile of the Amberst collection at Sotheby's in June 1921, is in Journal VII, 218, 
No doubt in vonsequence of these reat auctions, the Literary Supplement of the Tiues for August 31, 
1922 (p. 860) printed an interesting review of auetions of Fxyptian antiquities in Leodou and Paris, 
beginning with oveasional lots in a sole as far back as March 1761—1742. 


PERSONAL. 


A heavy, and to most of us unexpected, Joss to Egyptology was the death of Grona Mactan last 
utamn. Obituary notices have appeared in this Jourwat VI, 224, in Aegyptus 41, 344 by G, FLamxa], 
In Zeitwche. f- Ag, Spr. WVU, M2—144 by Srusmwonre and in Berléser Museen XLII, 1 by Sentver, The 
ast two reproduce an exellent portrait. Mouzas was born in Caracas Sth November 1876 and died in * 
Upmold nd October 1921 at the height of his powers, leaving a defiuite blank in many felds of Exyptian 
Aarchaoology. Warks which were expected from him in the uear future were a palacozraphy of hieroglyph, 
W memoir on the Libyans and another on the results of the excavations at Abustr el-Melek, The first 
Would have been of supreme importance and all woukl have teen done thoronghly and to perkevtion, 
‘As 10 hie porsonality, his conscientious helpfulness to students and enquirers at the Berlin Muscum was 
ory remarkable and in accordance with the best traditions of that great institution 

‘A notice of the denth of Lan Tauwisen in 1919 f in Aegypine 11, 362. 

‘A collection of halftorgotten but very interesting articles by the yetorsn explorer Grow Souwsss- 
ruieru tins boon pablised under the title uf unerdenen Wepen én dgyplen; they describe journey along 
the coast of the Red Sea, visite to the monasteries of SS. Antony and Paul, the Roman quarries aud 
onal settlomont wt Mons Claudianus and the gold mines, the discovery of a dam of the age of tho 
Old Kingtom and of graves of the Blemmyes, all iluminated by keon observation ot Jand, prope anut 
customs, Reviewa by Busine, Or, LiteZelt. XXV, 305—807, 

‘A bibliography ot Profesor Caranr's numerous writings Lise der Publications de Jeon Capart 
(beginning ia 1896) has been compiled, and sent round to his triens in December 1981, It ie a wondertul 
record of ne also ot his activities. 

“The contonary of the birth of Manure was commenorated by the Acaiimle dev Lnseriptions 00 
Fobevary 11th, 1981, 
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‘Pho discovery by Lord Caxvanvox and Mr, Howano Carree of an unplandered 
(though probably wot quite intact) royal tomb of the first rank in the Valley of the 
‘Vombs of the Kings, is not merely the leading archaeological event of the last six months. 
It may safoly he said that no single find of such maguitads has ever before been made 
since Archaeology began, although as yet we can only guess at its full extont and rich- 
ness, The citenmstances were truly dramatic. Most of us feared that the famous Valley 
contained no more secrets; Lord Carsaxvor himself was on the point of abandoning 
work in Egypt, owing to its somewhat disappointing yield in “royalties,” for the archaco: 
logical promise of another country in the Near East. Early in November, howover, 
Mr, Canna for the sixth time resumed his systematic baring of the rocky sides of the 
Valley and discovered immediately « stair-way, low down, beneath the well-known tomb 
of Ramesses VI. ‘The stair-way led to « door still wealed with royal seals. Lord Canxanvox 
arrived in haste from London; on November 20k the door was entered, and at once the 
explorers knew that they Imad in their hands a prizo surpassing their most sanguine 
hopes the Toub of Tutankhamon, untouched since Ramesses 1X and even then but 
little robbed. ‘The Valley hus indeed kept its greatest treasure to the Inst; and kept it 
for those who will caro for it worthily, Now the tomb has been reclosed. Weeks are 
to be spont merely in collecting necessary materials and expert hands. ‘Then, porhaps 
in January, will begin the task of extracting, photographing and listing picoe by piece 
tho crowded hoards of gorgeous, delicate and linltdecayed furnishings; where necessary 
they will bo fortified on the spot, and finally packed and transported to an appropriate 
destination, presumably the Cairo Musenni. 

Me. Quinuis, informs us of a curious find wade by Mr. Warwwiiowe at Asyit off 
hundreds of stelae dedicated to the jackal: or wolf-deity of Lycopolis. 

‘At Byblos (Gobail), which is now recognised to have heen the chief trade port for 
Egypt on tho Syrian coast (see above p. 271), an uccidental fall of rock has revealed 
A grave containing w stone sarcophagus and various antiquities including a fue tunguent- 
vase of obsidian and gold with the name of Amenemmes ILL. 

Tt is a surprise to seo figured in the Metropolitan Musoum Bulletin for August, am 
clabornte lotus-goblet precisely like that from Sinai which was shown in our Pl. I, except 
that instead of bearing the name of Amenophis III it has the eartouches of the Sun, of 
Amenophis IV and of Nefert-dit. Tt was stated to have been part of w find in a single 
grave or tomb, the other objects bearing the names of Akhenaton and of Tnt“ankh-amon. 
It is very noteworthy that the name of Ammon in the cartouche of Amenophis IV is 
ninjured, which must seldom have heen the ease with objects that were aveossible through 
the reign of Aklenaton, ‘This consideration raises doubts as tu the correctness of the 
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story, whivh is only given for what it is worth by Mr. Wasxock. From the photograph 
it is clear that the foot of the vase was broken off and it resembles in condition the 
fragmentary vases from Sinai, though more complete. Is it possible that it too was found 
there? Amenophis IV is not likely to have dedicated a vase to Hathor, but her shrine 
may have been temporarily converted to the worship of the Aton during his reign. 

Professor Saver sends tho following noto on the Source of Lapis Lazuli: 
“Dr. Prscues in his interesting article on the Earl of Cauxauvos’s seal-eylinder in the 
Journal VIL, 196 seq. notices that according to a cuneiform tablet wknd or lapis lazuli 
was derived from ‘the Mountain of the Bull-god,’ which a gloss states was called Dapara, 
‘he text is au Assyrian copy of an early Babylonian one which may go back to the age 
of Sargon of Akkad (1, 0, 2800), Dapara is lotter for letter the Egyptian ‘Tafre-t which, 
as Professor Nawnmmny notes, was the country from which the Egyptians obtained their 
supply of tho same precious stone in the time of the Middle Empire, It ia another 
interesting illustration of intercourse between Egypt and Babylonia at that period. The 
forms of the cuneiform characters on the Harl of Caxnanvox’s seal show that it belongs 
to tho epoch of the Third dynasty of Ur (».,0. 2400), Dapara may have been the native 
name of the Bullgod; but I should be more inclined to regard the gloss as denoting, 
the name of the mountain (not country) where the Bulkgod was worshipped,” 

Dr. Hate supplements Mr, Mace’s article on A Group of Searabs found at Liskt 
(above, pp. 1315) by tho following references to scaraby published in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Scarabs, vol. 1. 

1, Sebekhotpe IL with his mother Yehwet-yobu, published in Catalogue No. 157. 
2, Sebekhotpe If with Kemi, Catalogue No, 164, 
8. Khachetp-re’, a very doubtful one in Cutalogue No, 194; another | 
No. 87670, not in the catalogue. 
4. Merneft-re’, seven in the British Museum Catalogue Nos. 195—199, alto British 
Museum Nos. 68217 and D4764, 
1. Swas-on-te', Catalogue No. 210, and British Musoum No, 1273. 
1 Quoon Yeni, Catalogue No, 202 (not in Newnexry), 
‘We hear that M. Davatn’s projected edition of the Scala Magna referred to on 
p. 106 is given up in favour of one by M. Keexrz, which is already far advanced and 
will appear shortly in tho Patrologia Ovientalis of Mgr. Guarves. 

‘A preliminary notice has been circulated concerning the Fifth International Congress 
of Historical Studies to bo hold at Brussels in 1923 daring the Easter Vacation, trom 
April § to 15. ‘The first of the numerous sections is that of Oriental History and Pr 
fossors Carar of Brassels and Sresecus of Ghent are amongst the organisers, 

‘An article in the Vousische Zeitung for 2 (2) Dec. 1919, tells of tho death “some 
months earlier” of Friulein Haxruenes, the biographer of Casroutzox. Hieuxx: Hanr- 
ramus was born at Gemlonthal in the Hare Mountains in the year 1846, a relation of 
the post Orto Euon fawiames. Educated in Hanover and Paris she first obtained 
post in a Greck boarding-school in Constantinople; thence, towards the end of the 
‘weventies, she wont to Egypt where she spent six years, learning to admire the works 
of the Ancient Egyptians but without dreaming of any serious research in connection 
with them. Long after her roturn to Germany however, in 1891 she was instigated by 
Srimosinemy, Sremnonry and Euax to find ont what manner of man it was who, born 
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a lundred years before, was recognised to be the founder of Egyptology. ‘Threo years later 
Frilein Haxtixnex took the task seriously in hand; she received every encouragement 
in France from the descendants of Cuanrontoy 1e Jucxm and of his brother Frotac 
‘as well as from Sir Gastox Masrxxo, so that the abundant MS, treasures belonging to 
‘the family at Vif and to the nation at the Bibliothique Nationale were put at her disposal 
Hor admirable biography Champollion, Sein Leben und aein Werk appeared in two volumes 
in 1906, and was followed in 1909 by Citaarortsos’s letters from Ttaly aud Exypt filling 
two volumes in the French Bibliothague Eyyptologique. Her death took place in retirement 
at Templin in the Mark of Brandenburg. 

‘The Graoco-Roman branch of our Society having in 1922 reached the mature age 
of twenty-five, a group of articles appropriate to the occasion is printed in the early 
pages of the present issuc (pp. 121—173). Fifteen volumes of “Oxyrhynchus” Papyri form 
the chief monument erected by “Grexratt, and Hoyt” in theso years, The importance 
of Oxyrhynchus as a sub-contre of Hellenism in Egypt is now manifest in its remains, 
At the time of the Arab conquest Oxyrhynchus was still a mighty stronghold of the 
Byzantine aristocracy amidst the disaffected Copts, and its full, Futih et-Bahnesd, after 
stout resistance, was traditionally looked pon as the great event in the advance of the 
Arabs through Upper Egypt. 
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The Palace of Minor. A comparative account of the anecessive stages of the early Cretan civilization 
fx Illustrated by the discoveries at Knossos, By Sir Aurucu Evaxs. Vol. 1; The Neolithic and 
Early and Middle Minoan Ages. Pp, 721; 542 fgs,, plans, tables, coloured and supplementary 
plates. London, Macututay & Co, 1921. 2 6/6/—- 

Sir Anrmin Eyann, profiting by the comparative hill in the work of excavation 
Thus now produced the first volume of his great work on the palace of Knows, 

‘We do not say his final work, for the exeavation of Knossor is towhere ear completion and fresh 
Aiscovories may impose modifications of the conelusions of the great publication iu certain respoots. That 
Ie unavoidable, But tho work of complete publication of the results had tobe undertaken at worn tino, 
the opportunity: was at bas, and the material hid become po vast that hid not Sir Awenrw put it lato 
Hinge now it would have been later om uumanngenble, 

‘the book may ndvinedly be termed a great pub 
ts content in so great that it is only saved from being extremely difffeult to read by the compelling 
Intoreat of the subject nad tho vivid way in whieh it is written, or it fs no dry eompendinm Of rowults 
Te dows not contlue itself to the description of Knossos alone, but, as the mab-title intiente, fa @ deseription 
ff the whole Neolithic and Barly aad Middle Minoan eultures of Crote illustrated by the discoveriee at 
Knox 

Ite Illustrations do wot ouly stow us Kiiowos, but examples of the culture and art of Gournia, 
Mocllos, and othor exely sites whieh are apeclally luteresting x connexion with Knowsox It ix fx tact 
‘4 corpus of early Ceotan archacology, Written currente calawo wud with coutinuing interest, Nighteuing 
tho task of the reader by frequent chanyes of viewspoint from the description of excavations to apectal 
‘considerations of pottery or other classes of untiquities discovered or to historioal xpecnatiows and back 
‘unin in kaleidoscopic fashion, ‘The laterest and importance of the book for Kgyptian archacolgiats goer 
without muying, and Keypt takes su prominent » place in it that this review must eotilue itelt to 
consideration of Sir Anrnun's views a+ to the connexion of Crete with Egg. 

In the first place he brings out the fact that the Crvtan stone vases of the Early Minoan period 
eovineet not only with the Exyptian stoun vases of the Okt Kinglom in style, but also with thoee of the 
preceding peo-dytustie period, This is an important and incontrovertible observation. Then the general 
contemporaueity of the Karly Minoan period with the Ol Kingdom and of the Middlo Minoan period 
‘With tho Middle Kingdom i» amply attested aud (a clearly brought out by Sir Awran, It ix nota fittlo 
tris that tho main periods of both civilizations jn their earlier stage sboukd a¥ a fact have been 
prnctically contemporaneous, and that their ocigins sem to have been, at any rate roughly, contemporasieous 
‘alo, thoigh possibly Crete reas the younger of the two, so fur a4 we cam guess at present. Eveu the third 
for lust phase of the Groek Bronze Agw enlture beiins mote ot less at the sume time as the New Kingdom, 
‘Wo can see that these Egyptian historical divisions really eorrespoud to three wellanarked periods of the 
Aoyelopment of Bgyptian culture, and we se the atiie marked distinetion of periods én the three Btinoun ages, 
‘Of these three Minoan ages the earlier plus of the last was (again curiously) generally contemporaneous 
‘with the XVINIth Eyyptian Dynasty, The third phase of the Kurly Minoan period must hare been more 
or lees contemporineods with the Vith Dynasty, the second phase of the Middle Minown period with the 
XIlth—NIfTth, and ite third phase with the later Intermediate and THyksos periods, Now does one gather 
from Sir Awrmon’s description that the Third Middle Minore period lasted at Tent 1000 years, as would 
be demanded by Prot. Prrm’s Egyptian chronology? One sees no renson to atppote from the description 
Velore ne that the Second Middle Afinoun period need have Ianted more than 200, if that, and the First 
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and Second Late Minoan periods we know did not list more than 200 years, But, apart from cousidoration 
‘of the description by the acknowlalged master of Cretan archaeology, doer one's own archacologinal 
knowledge and sense of probability allow one to conewle to the Think Middle Minoan peried a tango 
‘of 1000 yeara? Granted that there are arguments for the long date in the Rgyptiai eas, wo ean see 
ane in the Cretan, And the Second Middlo Minows period way couteiporary sith the X1Ith Dynasty: 
(us Prof. Penni, with remarkable acumion at the time, wae himself tho first to shew), ani the First Late 
Minoan with the XVITI0h, Even it we telescope the Third tilde Minoan period Into the Second (sinne 
‘work at other sites iu Crote bun not invariably sbrwn us eo hard and fast line between the two periods 
fas is apparently visible at Knossos), how ean we, on the archaeological data, make the Middle Minow 
period last 1800 years, from $400 to 1600 n,c.? Tn fact, it would stem that Creto is now repaying the 
obt ake owen to Kgypt. Tt was with the help of Egyptian chronology, that Minoan archaeology. frst 
supplied itsolt with @ chronological scheme, when the eontemporaneity of the beginning of the ‘Thint 
Late Minoan period with the tater kings of the XVITIth Dynasty wis evident at Lalysos, Eukoral, au 
Amarna, aul the polychrome pottery of Kamares from Kahun war shen to be of XIU Dynnsty age, 
Must we put 1800 years between them? 140 long w period arguable from any other exeayation in Crete 
‘or Grocer, leaving out Knossos? Rather we should suppose that all the Greek evidence iy in favour of 
tho short chronology, nnd against Prof. Parnes view. Aud In Sir Anton Bivans’ book the Cretan ovidenee 
cwrtainly seems to agroo with the short rather than with the long ehronology. 

‘Weaving this important point, we note With some surprise that Sir Anruun Evans accupte M Warne 
belief in the Minoan Cretan origin of thw supposat harboarworks found by M, Joxmxt off the coast at 
Alexandria, Mf. Joxory dees not himself accept M, Want attribution of vo early a date to his submuaring 
‘egineoring works, and Dr. Hooanrs, in a recent roview of The Palace of Minas in the Genpraphieal Jourwat 
{or Septomber 1928, myn plalnly “Nothing could look less tke the watline ot m prnctienbl harbon, 
whether iuoan oF any other, than SL Joxoe's plan; aud the remalon in question, which have long 
Ivoon known to Alexandrian houtmien wud portottcers, are explained tir more reasonably as foundations 
of Poloninie quay and quay-side buildings, submerged by: coastal eubsidence.” Dr. Moaanric knows 
‘Alexandria, snd we think that his vinw will command goneral assent, Another doubtful point tx Sir 
Anruvn’s apparent acceptance of M. Waruc's ypothetiea reconstruction of the royol blstory of te 
Hgyption Tatermetiate period and the timo of the Tyksow, which (+ open to munlfold objections 
Another authority on this disputed poriod, Dr. Paster, hay already criticlent Watt om this potut with 
fffect (0 Lied. 1988, 108 ff: “Toh kann abso dle Arbeit Wanuue trotz vielor rlehitiger Jineatheiten tnd 
Denchtennworter Anreguigen nur als im xuo2en vorfehlt ansohen.") T ean only’ wxrery atid say, hes brutally, 
that Wauvis work isu most valuable compendium of data on the subject, but that ix conclusions ran 
‘only be recvived with the gravost doubts, 


Sit Amr rightly alopts Mr, Gmrrmw’s reading of tho uame on the Hite dlorte satuete of the 
SUA Dyna tun in Me Mion » Dhafi=, 
aynasty found In AMinown IL vtratum at Knoewon, rl <=>, compounded 














With the numié of the godless Waryt, wot that of Sobel, which f« formed with the pedestal inf sok thie 


porch Fr. ‘The similarity of the eourention fu Hgypt and Crote whieh reprinted the natural spote 
‘on the ido of the bull or cow as quattetoils oF eroses, which Sir Antaun points out, hai ateeuly beew 
noted hy the peovwnt weiter In P. 8.2) 4. 1900, p. 146, Pl, XVITL. TE ix possible of course that Sie Anentn 
my have anticipated ame in sme publication T have mast: if Ho we noted the tact Indepewtenthy. 

1¢ ie rarely that Sir Ansucn omita a referonee, though in the vast mass of references ia his foot- 
notor it would be remarkable if le were not to omit some occasionally, or make an occasional slip, 
‘Th notes wee a miue of reforences, and, a» usual, admirably tMlustrato the wide range of tho author's 
warning 

‘Amotig tho illustrations we note many new upperrances, and though the older ones aifer somewhat 
com their different siees anil styles due to the variour preliminary’ publieations jo which they orfginully 
ypoares, few tail to satisfy; the coloured plator of polychrome pottery, eke, are expecially goo and 
effective, Tho plans are by Mostee. Fevirx anil Dutt. AN unavoidable defect of the book, due to ite being 
a first volume to bw followel by two others, is the absence of an index, which miskes eoumiltation om 
inulividual points very laborious. 

We must congratulate Sit Anrmcx ani his publishers most cordially on the appearance of the frst 
Yolime of the great and longawaited book. Met Mara, 
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Krakow, A prehistoric settlement near Corinth, By Cant W. Bunny, Ph.D, Boston and New York. 

Americnn School of Classical Studios at Athens, 1921. 

‘The excavations of which the remlt= ure published In this hook ware made possible by an appropriation 
trom funie contributed to the American School at Athens by Mrs; J. Moxraoweey-Seant of Boston, sad 
wore exrried out by Dr. Cann Biscax with tho assistance of Me. Kate Score of the American Schou, 
‘nnd the eontintions aid of Mr. A. J.B. Waex, the Director of the British Sehool at Atheus. The digaiug 
ae cnrriet ont on small mound ending in w low elif on the shore of the Coriathian Gulf, about three 
tulloy ast of wiodern Coeinth, called Korakou. The sito is that of a Brobae Ago settlement, the suocessive 
stritn of which cam be investigated from the etrliest to the latest period, a0 that it ix of Importance ne 
flving us almost for the Brat tine, « complete conspectus of the development of Broun Age civilization 
In Groove proper. Cournquintly it euubler us both to place in their proper order und relation, the different 
fypor of mainland pottery, “Uriirais;” * Minyan,” “Ephyruvan,” “Mainlind Myceasenn,” eto. which 
Witherto feo tacked ehronological cohesion, und also to estimate the fosluence of the Cycladie and Minoan 
‘Grotan styles on the dovelopment of the ceramic of renee proper during the Bronze Ae. In this respect 
thw excayution ip of high arcbiological value, and the publication stonld bw studied by Kyyptlan 
archiologists as a help to the identifietion of "Aegean sherds found in Raypt. 

‘The dig also resulted in the acquisition of new faformation as to the house-buikting of the Heenue 
Age Peloponueslans, whiel should be noted in connexion with the question of tha suppowil sifferent tye 
of Critan and *Adhiiat” howe, Uulnokiy, v9 the elif on the ww faon of thi anoteut abiws, peehapn halt 
of the orighual fi hax fallen into the sea, whlch hws gained much wpou the Ina sinew Myeonson Lines, 
‘carrying with it practically the whole of the “palace,” thi house of the local chief or governor. With 
its no doubt, wont the best things that thew early Corinthians pownyand, sith tw ronile that, apart trum 
the allimportant pottery, the fhds of netwal objects wore insignificant, and even the pottery: ix morn 
Important to the scleutife student of archwology than to Uhe artint, ux It ie Yery teagmiontary. But ts 
towing J invaluable, nevertheless. Little Information x to burials wan recovers, except to prove thelr 
simplielty. 

‘The illustrations expecially tho colour plates of pottery, are vory goo: With their help the router 
van well follow the explunations tn the text roxurdinge the Tuck of connexion between the eultury of He 

Barly Helladic™ (= Early Minoai in tine) and thit of the *Atidlle Tellatio™ poriods, which arguon 
‘ovcupation ty an entirely new races and again with rogucd to the relationship between the Minyan ent 
the Myconman ceramics and the influence of the Minoan on both, We congratulate Dr. Brxow and the 
Awerican School on an exeellent plow of work. Wet Haun 













































Eyyptin Vivite to Amerie, Some curious evitence discovered tyy O. Luylien, Printed in New York Gity, 

‘January 1922, twenty-four pages with many illustrations, 

This pamphlet is perhaps meant to be takeo soriously. Tho writer apparently hopes to prove thik 
the Mayan civilisation waa derived trom Kyypt, probably dhrough au Kgyptian colony establishing Het 
Ji Mexico about 000 n.¢. It contains iltastrati ats und hieroglypte and these may 
bo new to many Eyyptologists who have not time to study the lnivresting: antiquities of Ameriea. But 
although poluts of rewmblance aay undonbtedlly he found between Mayan nnd Kuyptinn design, their 
genealogical connexion is not obvious nor ix it made clearer by the statements of Mr, Levrins, 

¥, La. G. 
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